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Preliminary at 


1 ſubject of hs following Hiftory ſeems 
not unworthy of attention. A Britiſh reader 
may eſteem it neither uſeleſs nor unintereſting, to 
trace the progreſs of the Engliſh power in IzLanp, 
from the invaſion of Henry the Second, through 
the conflicts of many ages, ſhort intervals of peace, 
the ſudden revival of hoſtilities, the fu : 
of cival war, the attempts to compoſe all national 
diſorders, and the final conteſt in the cauſe of James 
the Second. It is a ſubject which comes recom- 
mended at leaſt by the merit of novelty : for, 
although particular periods of theſe affairs have 
been treated, ſometimes imperfectly, ſometimes 
copiouſly, yet no general and connected hiſtory 
hath yet appeared of thoſe actions, councils, in- 
_ cidents, and revolutions, which ended in eftabliſh- 
ing the authority of the crown of England, in a 


| 3 country, now, a reſpectable member of the Bri- 


empire, 


Ar the RevoruTiOon, indeed, the favour and 
patronage of government encouraged Sir Richard 
Cox to ſuch an attempt. But, however aſſiduous 
—— be produce nothing beter ha 
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an haſty, indigeſted, and imperfect C 
ending with the final ſuppreffion of the reb 2 


_ commenced in the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
forty-one. More than fourſcore years have elapſed 
ſince the laſt commotions of Ireland; during this 

interval it hath made ſucceſsful advances in refine- 

= ment and literature: and the deſcendants of the 
| Engliſh ſettlers in this cou try ſeem to have had 
both leiſure and inducement, to record thoſe actions 
in which their anceſtors took fo conſiderable a part. 
| But men of letters thought, perhaps, too meanly 
of the ſubject; they were deterred by the darkneſs 
in which ſome periods were involved; by the 
painful and diſguſting purſuit of materials not yet 
diſcloſed, or not yet wrought into any regular 
narrative; or by the labour of ſelection from wri- 
ters, who viewed their favourite object with an eye 
too partial, and detailed every incident, with an } 
oppreſling minuteneſs. 4 
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7 Bur the circumſtances of Ireland were a ſtill 
more diſpiriting obſtacle to the hiſtorian of this 
country. Prejudices and animoſities could not end 
with its diſorders. The relations of every tranſ- ; 
action in times of conteſt and turbulence, were for ? 
many years dictated by pride, by reſentment, by \ 

the virulence of faction, by the obliquity of par- 
ticular intereſts and competitions. It was ſcarcely 
poſſible for a writer not to ſhare in the paſſions and 
prejudices of thoſe around him: or, however can- 
did, diſpaſſionate, and accurate, ſtill he muſt have 
done dangerous violence to their opinions and pre- 
poſſeſſions: And time, reflection, and an encreaſing 
liberality of ſentiment, may have ſheathed the 
crimony 
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DISCOURSE. 


acrimony of contending parties ; and thoſe at a 
dgffance may look on their contentions with indif- 
ference: yet, even at this day, the hiſtorian of 
Iriſh affairs muſt be armed againſt cenſure only by 


un integrity which confines him to truth, and a li- 


1 


terary courage which deſpiſes every charge but that 
of wilful or careleſs miſrepreſentation. 


Ix ſeveral inſtances the author may have ſtated 


facts in a manner different from thoſe writers uſu- 


ally accepted as authentic. Had he in ſuch caſes 
proceeded to a particular examination of the opi- 


nions and aſſertions of other men; had he entered 


into a juſtification of his own accounts, or ſpecified 
the reaſons which determined him to reje& or to 


admit every particular authority, his work muſt 


have ſwelled to an enormous ſize. He was, there- 


fore, obliged to content himſelf with a diligent 
and attentive inſpection of different evidence, 
with a careful uſe of his private judgment, with 


_ exhibiting the authorities he choſe to follow, with- 


out generally engaging in critical and controverfial 


diſcuſſions. They who are beſt acquainted with 


the materials of which this Hiſtory, and particu- 
larly the later periods, have been formed, will 


poſſibly be the readieſt to * the neceſ- 
ſity of this method. 


Ir will juſtly be expected, that ſomething 


ſnould be ſaid of the ancient ſtate of Ireland pre- 
vious to the adventure of Henry's ſubjects. But 


in this the author muſt confine himſelf to thoſe 
particulars which ſeem neceſſary to introduce, or 


to illuſtrate his principal ſubject. It is no part 
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of his defign to explore the antiquities of the Iriſh, 
to decide on the authenticity of their ſcattered ® 
cords, or to take any ſhare in any conteſt relative 
to theſe points. He is particularly diſqualified for 
ſuch attempts, by being totally unacquainted with 
the Iriſh language. In recuring to the monkiſh 
annals quoted in the firſt and ſecond volumes, he 
was indebted to tranſlations made for the uſe of 
Sir James Ware, and in poſſeſſion of the Uni- 
 versITY of Dublin; to the collections, now the 
property of the DukLlIx SocttTy, and moſt oblig- 
ingly communicated by that reſpe&able body; but 
above all, to the zealous friendſhip and aſſiſtance 
of Crarres O'Connor, Eſquire. And here he 
might enlarge on the aſſiſtance he hath received, 

and the materials obtained both in England and 
Ireland. But as ſuch details may be ſuſpected to 
contain more of oſtentation than gratitude, the 
reader ſhall not be detained from that which ſeems 
of abſolute neceſſity to be premiſed. 
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HISTORY of IRELAND, 


INTRODUCTION of CHRISTIANITY. 
2—9—9 F all nations have affected to deduce 


4 


: EO 54 their Hiſtory from the earlieſt periods, 


i Ye a 
and to claim that origin which they 


98 Jemed moſt honourable, the old Iriſh 


have been particularly tempted to indulge this 
vanity. Depreſſed for many ages, and reduced 


to a mortifying ſtate of inferiority*, ſtung with | 


the reproaches, with the contempt, and ſome- 
times with the injurious ſlander of their neigh- 
bours+, they paſſionately recurred to the monu- 


A 4 ments 


The judicious Mr. O'Halloran of Limerick, in his trea- 
tiſe entitled lerne Defended, aſſerts that the Iriſh were at no 


period of time, and particularly fince the days of Henry\the 


Second, which is the ſpace alluded to, reduced to this mor- 
titying ſtate of inferiority. From that period to the days of 
James the Firſt, the Iriſh were governed by their own laws, 
and cuſtoms only : and none others were ever attempted to be 
obtruded upon them. They conſidered the Kings of England, 


as monarchs of Ireland, by their own free election, and of 
courſe the protectors, and not the pervertors of their conſtitu- 


tion, Till the reign of Henry the Eighth, the Kin 


gs of 


England had the titles of Lords of Ireland only, and their 


3 over a tenth part of the 
gdom. 


+ One has but to look into the hiſlory of Charles I. and 


to ſee the reſpectable figure which the lriſh made. See that 
intrepid Hero, and moſt accompliſhed Gen:leman, Owen Roe 
O'Neal, courted by Cromwell, envied by Ormoad, and 


vil 
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ments of their ancient glory, and ſpoke of the 
noble actions of their anceſtors in the glowing 


ſtyle 


erexded by every enemy to his ccuntry See on the other hand 
Inchiquin, miſled by ambition, yet ſtill reſpected and ſtill 
feared. Behold the brave Alleſtrom, leading ſome few hun- 
dreds of his country-men through the Highlands, under the 
banners of the great Montroſs, and there performing prodi- 

gies of valour ſcarce credible ! When the Iriſh were reduced 
to the greateſt diſtreſs after this, we ſee the Duke of Lorrain, 
cne of the moſt gallant, and at the ſame time, moſt romantic 
Princes then in Europe, offering his arms, his treaſures, and 
even his perſon, to reſcue the nation from its oppreſſions. 


During the uſurpation of Cromwell, how mean and contemp- 


tible a figure would the Royal Family have made on the Con- 
tinent, but for the Iriſh, who not only gave half the pay they 
received, for their ſupport ; but alſo paſſed from ſervice to ſer- 
vice, as belt coincided with the intereſt of the exiles. The 
truth of this is acknowledged even by Lord Clarendon him- 
ſelf. Every one knows King William reſpected and loved 


them ; and during his reign would not ſuffer them to be 


opprefled, or the terms of the Capitulation of Limerick to be 
infringed. Inſtead of being deſpiſed, we ſee them with dig- 
nity filling the higheſt poſts in the different ſtates of Europe. 
To the great Marſhal Lacy, the Ruſſians are indebted for the 
military figure they make at this day, in Europe. He it was 
that firſt taught them not only how to fight, but how to con- 


quer ! by his manceuvres were the Swedes, for the firſt time 


defeated at the battle of Poltawa; and after this period, did 
he lead their victorious arms into countries which ſcarce heard 
their names before. Walſh and Brown have ſucceſſively and 
ſucceſsfully commanded the armies of the empire; and the 
laſt was looked upon as the only general fit to be oppoſed to 


the King of Pruſſia O'Dwyer, O'Donnell, MaGuire, &c. 


ſo diſtinguiſnedly ſignalized themſelves in the laſt war, that 
the late Emperor, on his death-bed, amongſt other advices, 
which he gave to his ſucceſſor, particularly recommended to 


him, to give voy encouragement to induce the Iriſn to 


« enter into his ſervice.” — The Admirals O'Brien and 


O'Kennedy, ſucceſſively commanded the Ruſſian fleets. The 


lately deceaſed Admiral O'Honin was the oldeſt Admiral in 
Spain; Admiral MacNamara was a commander of great 
abilities in France; and the intrepidity, military conduct and 
humanity of the late Admiral Warren will not ſoon be forgot. 


We have. ſeen the late Lord Tyrconnell Ambaſſador from 


France to the King of Pruſſia ; General Wall Ambaſſador 
from the court of Spain to that of Great Britain, and on his 
return appointed their prime minilter. Count O'Mabony the 
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quity. An Ulſter prince of this time, boaſts to 
the pope an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of one hun- 
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ſtyle of indignation, OFlagherty their cclebrated 
antiquarian (in a vindication of his Ogygia againſt 
Sir George Mackenzie, which I have feen in ma- 
nuſcript) ſpeass with an enthuſiaſtic zeal of his 
country, as the vencrable mother of Britain, 
« that engendered of her own bowels one hundred 
and ſeventy-one monarchs for above two thou- 
“ ſand years, to the year 1198, all of the ſame 
* houſe and lineage, with fixty-eight kings and 
one queen of Britiſh-Scotland, (omitting Bruces 
and Baliols) and four imperial kings and two 
* queens of Great-Britain and Ireland, ſprung 
* from her own loins.” In the reign of Edward 
the Second, the Iriſh claimed a ftill greater anti- 


dred and ninety-ſeven kings of Ireland, to the 
year 1170. 


Ir cannot be denied; that no literary monu- 
ments have yet been diſcovered in Ireland earlier 
than the Introduction of Chriſtianity into this 


country; and that the evidence of any tranſactions 


previous to this period, reſts entirely on the credit 
of Chriſtian writers, and their collections from old 


Spaniſh miniſter at the court of Vienna; the young Count 
Taaffe Ambaſſador extraordinary from the imperial court ; 


Count Lacy, another ; General O'Reily governor of Madrid; 
and the late Lord Tyrawly, an O'Hara, died commander in 
chief of the Britiſh forces; and if we advert to the reign of 


Q. Elizabeth, we ſhall find, even by Sir George Carew's own 
confeſſion (then Prefident of Munſter) that on O'Donnel's 
retiring to Spain, tho” but the ſecond chief in Ulſter, he was 
every where received, by that proud nation, with all that pony 
and magnificence, which is paid to Blood-royal only. 

theſe are, no doubt, . ſtrong proofs that the Iriſh were neither 
reproached or contemned hy their neighbours.-—lern. Def. 


Fordun. 
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poets, or their tranſcripts of records deemed to 
have hen made in times of paganiſm. Ir ſeems 
unr: atonable to expect, that any other domeſtic 
evidence of Iriih antiquity ſhout 1 ſubſiſt at this 
day. From theſe the antiquarian :orms a regular 
hittory (mixed indeed with childi i, and abſurd 
fables) of a long ſucceſſion of kings from the 
ear]'-1 ages of the world. Not to mention Par- 
tiolan, his ſons, his hound, and oxen; the gi- 
gantic Fomoriars and their extirpation ; the Ne- 
medians, Firbolgs, Tuatha-de-Danans and their 
ſorceries; it is generally aſſerted, that about a 
thouſand, or to ſpeak with the more moderate, 
about five hundred years before the Chriſtian 
æra, a colony of Scythians, immediately from 
Spain, ſettled in Ireland, and introduced the Phce- 
nician language and letters into this country; and 
that however it might have been peopled ſtill earlier 
from Gaul or Britain, vet Heber, Heremon, and 
Ith*, the ſons of Mileſius, gave a race of kings 
to the Iriſh, diſtinguiſhed from their days by the 
names of Gadelians and Scuits, or Scots. Hence 
their writers trace a gradual refinement of their 
country, from a ſtate of barbarous feuds, factions, 
and competitions ; until the monarch celebrated 
in their annals by the name of Ollam-Fodla, eſ- 
tabliſhed a regular form of government, erected 
a grand ſeminary of learning, and inftituted the 
Fes, or triennial convention of proviacial kings, 
prieſts, and poets, at Teamor, or Tarah, in Meath, 
for® the eſtabliſhment of laws and regulation of 
government. Keating t, the Iriſh hiſtorian, who 


tranſ- 

* Ith was not ſon, but brother to Mileſius. + Dr. Keating de- 
rived his authority from the Plalter of Caſhel, written and authen- 
ticated by holy Cormac Mac Cullinan, king of Miunſter, and other 


ancient 
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tranſcribed his accounts from poetical records, 
mentions little more of this boaſted aflembly, than 


that its great object was to introduce Eivility, and 


to guard againſt thoſe crimes which predominate 


in days of rudeneſs and violence. The magnificent 
detail of its grandeur and ſolemnity, the ſcrupu- 


lous attention paid by its members to the national 


hiſtory, annals, and genealogies, are nothing more 


(as I am aſſured) than the interpolations of an ig- 
norant and prefumptuous tranſlator, 


Bur whatever were the inſtitutions of this 
monarch, it is acknowledged that they ſoon proved 
too weak for the wildneſs and diſorder of the time. 


To Kimbath, one of his ſucceſſors, the annaliſts 
give the honour of reviving them, beſides that of 


regulating Ulſter, his family province, and adorn- 
ing it by the ſtately palace of Eamania, erected near 
Armagh. But Hugony*, immediate ſucceſſor 
to Kimbath, is celebrated for ftill farther ad- 
vances in the work of reformation. He is de- 
ſcribed as amonarch powerful by ſea and land, and 
equally diftinguiſhed by his political abilities. Of 
five provincial kings, four, we are told, had ever 
proved the moſt pertinacious diſturbers of the 


fifth who enjoyed the monarchy. To break the 
power of theſe rivals, Hugony parcelled the iſland 


into twenty-five dynaſties, binding them by oath 
to accept no other monarch but one of his own 
family. Yet ſuch precaution, it ſeems, could not 
ſecure him from a violent death, nor prevent a 
ſeries of aſſaſſinations, by which the monarchs 
were for ages removed, ſcarcely with one excep- 
tion, ES Tur 

Called the Great. | 
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_ 5. Tur reſtoration of the pentarchal government 
Diſert. is dated about a century before the Chriſtian æra, 
and is ſaid to have been ſucceeded by a political 
revolution of ſome importance. Among the other 
powers and privileges of the Iriſn fileas or bards, 
they had been for ages diſpenſers of the laws, and 
the whole nation ſubmitted to their tribunals. 
Their honours were conſiderable, their numbers 
prodigious, and in a courſe of ages they naturally 
abuſed their power. Their ordinances were af- 
fectedly obſcured, and could only be interpreted 
by themſelves; their deciſions were frequently 
partial and unjuſt, the people grew impatient of 
their oppreſſion, and threatened to exterminate the 
whole order. They fled for ſhelter to Concovar- 
Mac-Nefla the reigning monarch. On promiſe of 
reformation he protected them from the im- 
pending danger. At the ſame time, to remove 
the juſt complaints of his people, he employed 
the moſt eminent among them to compile an intel- 
ligible, clear, and equitable body of laws, which 
were received with rapture, and called, in the 
elevated language of an unpoliſhed age, CxLESTIAL. 
Drcisioxs. 4 


INSTEAD of the effects naturally to be expected 
from ſage councils, and patriotic inſtitutions, the 
annaliſts now preſent us with a new ſeries of bar- 
barities, ſucceſſions precipitated by murder, factions, 
anarchy, and ſeditions. In this diſordered ſtate 
of things, we are told, that the Iriſh chieftain 
mentioned by Tacitus, addreſſed himfelf to Agri- 
cola, and encouraged him to make a deſcent on 
Ireland. But, inſtead of ſubſcribing to the opi- 


nion, 
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nion, that a fingle legion and a few auxiliaries 
would be ſufficient to reduce the whole iſland, the 


Triſh hiſtorian conſiders the ſuggeſtion as utterly 


extravagant, even in the preſent unſettled ſtate of 
his country, and records with triumph, that the 
Iriſh monarch of this time, inſtead of dreading 
an invaſion of the Romans, ſailed to the aſſiſtance 
of the Pits, led an irruption into the Roman 
province, and returned in triumph laden with 


foreign os 


Ox the death of this prince, called Crimthan, 


the annaliſts lament that the ſucceſſion of the line 


of Heremon to the monarchy was interrupted; that 
the old Firbolgs, cr Belgian inhabitants, grew fo 
powerful and turbulent as to eſtabliſh a monarch 
of their own race, and to harraſs the country for 
many years (with ſome ſhort intervals) by the 
plebeian, or Attacotic war, as it was called. We 


are told, that at length, Tuathal, a prince of the 


Mileſian family, returned from North-Britain with 


ſome Pictiſn auxiliaries, and vindicated the honour 


of his houſe; that he aſſembled the general con- 
vention at Tarah, was recognized ſupreme monarch, 


and obliged his ſubjects by a ſolemn oath to ele& 
their future ſovereigns from his family; that he 


ſeparated the diftrict of Meath from the other 


| Provinces of Ireland, and appointed it for the 


appenage of the monarch ; that he adorned it with 
ſtately edifices ; and that he eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt 
revived a 3 aſſembly at Taltion, in Meath, 


the great reſort of the whole nation, for the pur- ag 


poles of traffic, ſports, and ſocial intercourſe. = 
| Tur 
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Taz provincial king of Leinſter is ſaid to have 
provoked this monarch by an a& of fingular 
perfidy. He had married the daughter of Tuathal; 
but conceiving an adu terous . for her ſiſter, 
pretended that his wife had died; and demanded, 
and obtained her ſiſter in marriage. The two ladies 
met in the royal houſe of Leinſter: aſtoniſhment 
and vexation put an end to their lives: the monarch 
invaded his ſon- in- law, whoſe province was pre- 
ſerved from deſolation, only on condition of pay- 
ing a grievous tribute, as a perpetual memorial of 
the reſentment of Tuathal, and the offence com- 
mitted by the king of Leinſter. Tothe exaction of 
this odious and oppreſſive tribute are aſcribed the 
commotions and diſorders of ages. Conn, one of 
the ſucceeding monarchs, is ſaid to have lived in 
perpetual turbulence, and with a variety of fortune, 
by his attempts to enforce the payment of it; and 
at length to have been driven to a partition of the 
monarchy with the prince of Munſter, contenting 
himſelf with the northern moiety, called Leath- 
Conn, while his rival enjoyed the ſouthren, ſtyled 
rn But he recovered his former power, 
by Sry iſing and killing the Munſter prince. Conn 


too died by vic ence, with the ſuperb title of Coxx 
OF THE HUNDRED BATTLES, | 


CoxMac O'Conn, grandſon of this hero, is ſaid 
to be the moſt renowned of all the monarchs. 
The annaliſts date the commencement of his reign 
about the year of Chriſt 254. They ſpeak with 
_ rapture of the ſplendour and magnificence of his 
court. His three warlike ſons, his ten beauteous 
dau ghters, his guards, his palaces, his formidable 
militia, 
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. militia, and their illuſtrious general Finn, the ſon of 
1 Cumhal, and father of Oiffian the immortal bard; 
huis reviſion of the laws, and endowments of learn- 


ed ſeminaries, his triumph over his rebellious ſub- 


©  jedts, the refignation of his dignity, and his philo- 


ſophical retreat, 


Tux effects of an education received from ſuch 
a father are ſaid to 1.:ve been honourably diſplayed 
in the corduct of his ſon Carbry-Liffecar. But 
the wiſdom and policy of theſe princes, we are told, 


could not ſtem the torrent of domeſtic ſtrife and 


national factions. Carbry died by the ſword : his 
immediate ſueceſſors ſnared the ſame fate; and 
even thoſe, who contri ved to hold the ſceptre for 
many years, at length fell by treachery or war. 
The conteſts of the unjuſt and ambitious laid the 
country waſte; and the ſtately palace of Famania 
was deſtroyed by flames. Crimthan, who carried 
his arms into Gaul and Britain, died by poiſon: 
and Niar or THE NINE HOSTAGES, after his brave 
enterprize in ſupport of the Albanian Dalraida, 
and lis ſucceſſes in Armorica fell by the hand of 
an afiaflin., To Dathy, his ſucceſſor, and the laſt 
of pagan monarchs, annaliſts aſſign a long and 
peaceful reign, til at length, engaging in foreign 
wars, he was killed by lightning near the Alps. 


From the poetical annals that furniſh this cata- 
logue of monarchs, we have a lively picture of 


Manners, more worthy of attention than the events 


which they deliver, with ſo profuſe a mixture of 
g1znts, necromancers, obſcure allegorics and extra- 
vagant fables. They deſcribe a brave people, 


driven 
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driven from their native land in ſearch of new ſettle- 
ments, eftabliining themſelves by their valour in a j 
fair and fertile iſland: the chicftains parcelling out. 
lands to their attendants, and the whole collection 
of adventurers, from the moment of their peaceable 
eſtabliſhment, deviſing means to give ſtability ; 
to their acquiſitions. From one family more diſtin- | 
guiſhed and reverenced. than the reſt, they chuſe a 
monarch, not with that regard to primogeniture 
ſuited to times more compoſed, but the ableſt and 
braveſt of the particular race, as the man moſt 
likely to protect or to avenge them. To guard againſt 
the confuſion of ſudden accidents in a time of vi- 
olence, a ſucceſſor is appointed to this monarch ; 
during his life, who on his demiſe is inſtantly to 
take the reigns of government. But the power of 
the monarch is conſiderably limited. His aſſociates 
in adventure, conſcious of their own merit, claim 
2 ſhare of dignity as well as of emolument. They 
pay their tributes to that provincial king whom they 
chuſe monarch of the iſland. In the other pro- 
vinces they exerciſe all regal authority by virtue 
of a ſimilar election. They have their rights inde- 
pendent of the monarch, and frequently vindicate 
them by arms againſt his invaſions. The monarch, 
ſenſible of the danger ariſing from their turbulent ſpirit 
of freedom, endeavours to ſecure his authority, 
ſometimes by dividing their power, ſometimes by 
uniting the various independent ſtates into one 
general intereſt by national conventions. In this 
ſtate of things, a robuſt frame of body, a vehe- 
mence of paſſion, an elevated imagination were 
the characteriſtics of the people. Noble inſtances 
of valour, generous effuſions of benevolence, ar- 
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dent reſentments, deſperate and vindictive outrages 
abound in their annals. To verſe and muſie they 
are peculiarly addicted. They who are poſſeſſed 

of any ſuperior degree of knowiedge, they who 
operate on their fancies and paſſions by the livelieſt 
ſtrains of poetry, are held in extraordinary vene- 
ration: the minifters of their religion are accounted 
more than human. To all theſe they ſubmit their 
conteſts; they conſult them as oarcles of law and 
policy. But reflection and the gradual progreſs of 
refinement convince them of the neceſſity of ſettled 
laws. The principles of equity and independence 
implanted in the human breaft receive them with 
delight; but the violence of paſſion ſtill proves 
ſuperior to their reſtraint. Private injuries are 
revenged by force; and inſolent and ambitious 

; chieftains ſtill recur to arms. 


Tune who compare this account with the pro- 

greſs of ſociety in other European ſettlements, may 

decide on the juſtneſs of this colouring. The 
Iriſh antiquarian deduces from it an intrinfic proof 
of the general authenticity of his favourite annals. 
Evxen from the idle tales of enchantments and fu- 
pernatural events, a late advocate labours to prove 
their high antiquity. Into this tory,” faith akut. 
doctor Warner, ſpeaking of a particular en- of — 
gagement, © there is foiſted a very wonderous tale land, 
Hof the ſkill and enchantments of the Druids inß 
each army; in order, no doubt, to poſſeſs their 
( countrymen with an high opinion and eſteem of 
 * the power and importance of their holy leaders, 


das well as to enliven the hiſtory with wonder and 


L ſurprize, At the fame time therefore that we 
33 


2 — acquit. 
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.« acquit the bard who invented it in that age of 


40 a 1 oa ten we muſt condemn 
« cocur Kofi v5 :-i17cs it to us in theſe 
« days *- Erlen Indeed his relating it 
«% ui the ancient records has anſwered one 
© end, fir which we ought to forgive him: it 
has furniſhed us with a proof from the hiſtory 


2 e 


« F T-elard itſelf, of the antiquity of that hiſtory, 


ard c© the <xiſtence of letters before the intro- 
“ duction of C:iftianity. For though in the 


e time cf Druidiſm it was natural to take every 


opportunity of diiplaying the power of that 
order, jet this was abſurd and inconſiſtent in 
* Chrittian annalifts, and could not therefore be. 
« foifted ir oy chem; ror the hiſtory be the pro- 

of later ages, as our candid « critics all 
** ſeem te contend.” 


Bur to the antiquarian I leave it to eſtabliſh the 


authenticity of this hiſtory. It is only pertinent 
to my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that if we ſup- 
poſe that the old poets were merely inventors of 
this wh ale ſeries of actions and incidents fo circum- 


ſtantially detailed, ſtill they muſt have drawn their 


pi ure from that government and thoſe manners, 


wich ſubſiſted in their own days, or were remem- 


be en by their fathers. So that we may reaſonably 
cuiiclude, that the ſtate of Ireland for ſeveral 
centuries at leaſt before the introduction of the 
Engliſh power, was ſuch as they deſcribe it in theſe 


early perioc3. And this is the only concluſion 
which Nm cuncerned to eftabliſh. 
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| ESTABLISHMENT of CHRISTIANITY 


IRELAND, 


AWD THE 


| cee of this Event. 
| 


HE converſion of the Iriſh to Chriſtianity 


is generally conſidered as a new period, 
whence we may trace their hiſtory with more cer- 


tainty ; though we ſtill find it encumbered with 


legendary and poetical fictions. The people were 


prepared for the preaching of Patrick their great 
| apoſtle, by the gradual progreſs of the Goipel, 


by the labours of ſome former miſſionaries, and 


(if we may believe the old annalifts) by the liberal 


and, philoſophical ſpirit of Cormac O'Conn, who 


rites. To him they principally attribute it, that 
the Druidical order, ſo ancient and fo powerful, gra- 


bu 
I. 
* 
% 
+ 


dually declined in cof-quence, though not extin& 
on the arrival of the great miſſionary , for the 


moſt authentic records mention the name: of a 
Druid, who violent! tl oppoſed the Introduction of 
Chriſtianity, and warned the monarch of the heavy 
and oppreiſive taxations which the people muſt 


ſuffer from the new religious eſtabliſhment. 


S323 - Parriex, 


X1X 


| firſt thought his ſubjects to deſpiſe the pagan 25 
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PaTxick, fay the adverſaries of Iriſh antiquity, 
laid the foundation of civility in this barbarous 
country, by teaching the uſe of letters to its igno- 
rant inhabitants. Patrick, ſay the advocates for 
this antiquity, introduced the Roman Character, 
in which his copies of the Scriptures and Litur- 
gies were written, and in which the new Iriſh 


converts tranſcribed the Sacred Writings, with 


ſuch eaſe and expedition as were impoſſible for un- 
| lettered men. They remind us, that Fiach, to 
whom Patrick firſt delivered the new character, 
was the diſciple of Dubthah O'Lugar, an illuftri- 
ous poet, who, ſome time before, had ſent his pupil 
into Connaught, to preſent ſome of his compo- 
ſitions to the princes of this country. But they 
proceed yet farther : for, not to mention their 


accounts of the Ogham, their ancient or cryptic 


character, or their arguments from the number, 
the arrangement, the names of the Iriſh letters, 
or Beth-luis-nion, they furniſhed Sir James Ware 
with a long catalogue of writers in the days of 
paganiſm, from Amergin brother to Heber and 
Heremon. 


Anchnisnor Usnts has ſhewn that the ſyſtem 
of doctrines taught by Patrick were free from the 
erroneous novelties of the church of Rome. But 
pure as his preaching might be, the doctrines of 
the Goſpel, which, if their influence be not fatally 
counteracted, tend to refine, harmonize, and ele- 
vate the human mind, do not appear to have been 
ſo deeply imbibed, or blended fo thoroughly with 
the natural principles of the people, as to produce 
any extraordinary reformation of national manners. 
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Even Leogaire, the converted monarch, made an 


unchriſtian attack on Leinſter, was defeated, and 
by a folemn oath renounced the old tribute which 


had been the pretence of quarrel. Yet no fooner 
had he returned to his own territory, and reaſſem- 


bled his forces, than, with a ſhocking defiance of 


, his ſacred obligation, he again ruſhed into the pro- 


Po 


vince with fire and ſword. It is true the monaſtic 
annaliſts, ſcandalized at this conduct, tell us, that 
Leogaire apoſtatized after his baptiſm. The fact, 
if admitted, only exhibits a notable inſtance, in 

which an inveterate corruption of manners proved 
too powerful for the preachers of Chriſtianity, even 
when its doctrine had been embraced and profeſſed. 


And for ages after the death of this monarch, the 


annals abound in horrid inſtances of revenge, and 


hideous effects of avarice and ambition. Yet Chri(- 


tianity, as then taught, although it could not era- 
dicate, at leaft reſtrained the national vices. A 
numerous body of ecclefiaftics ſecular and regular, 
quickly ſwarmed over the whole country, fre- 
quently became umpires between contending chief- 
tains; and when they could not confine them 
within the bounds of reaſon and religion, at leaſt 


| terrified them by denouncing divine vengeance 


againſt their exceſſes. An ignorant people liſtened 
to their tales of pretended miracles with a religious 
horror. In the midſt of every provincial conteſt 
and every domeſtic ftrife, they were ſacred and in- 
violate. They ſoon learned to derive their own 
emolument from the public veneration. The infant 


church was every where amply endowed, and the 


_. prayers of holy men repaid by large donations. 


Some of the oldeſt remains of Iriſh literature, as 
B 3 they 
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they have been explained to me, inform us, that 
the people were taught to dedicate the firſt born 

of all cattle to the church, as a matter of indiſ- 
penſible obligation. But if the clergy thus acquired 
riches, they applied them to the nobleſt purpoſes. 


« RTE Monks,” faith Mr. O'Connor,“ fixed their 
<« habitations in deſerts, which they cultivated with 
e their own hands, and rendered the moſt de- 
< lightful ſpots in the kingdom. Theſe deſerts 
became well policed cities; and it is remarkable 


O'Connor © enough, that to the Monks we owe fo uſeful an 
Diſſert. 4 inſtitution in Ireland, as bringing great num- 


e bers together into one civil community.—In 
* theſe cities the Monks ſet up ſchools, in which 
they educated the youth not only of the iſland 
but the neighbour-nations.” The teſtimony of 
Bede is unqueſtionable, that about the middle of 
the ſeventh century, in the days of the venerable 
prelates Finian and Colman, many nobles and 
other orders of the Anglo-Saxons, retired from 
their own country into Ireland, either for inſtruc- 
tion, or for an opportunity of living in monaſteries 
of ſtricter diſcipline : and that the Scots (as he 
ſtyles the Iriſh) maintained them, taught them, 
and furniſhed them with books, without fee or 
reward: A moſt honourable teſtimony,” faith 
the elegant Lord LyTTEeLToON, © not only to the 
learning, but likewiſe to the hoſpitality and 
* bounty of that nation!” A conflux of foreign- 
ers to a retired iſland, at a time when Europe was 
in ignorance and confuſion, gave peculiar luſtre to 
this ſeat of learning: nor is it improbable or ſur- 
priſing, that ſeven thouſand ſtudents ſtudied at 


Armagh, 
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Armagh, agreeably to the accounts of Iriſh writers, 
though the ſeminary of Arnagli was but one of 
thoſe numerous colie ges erected in Ireland. 


Bur the labuurs of the Triſh clergy were not 
confined to their own country. Their miſſionaries 
were ſent to the contin=:1it. They converted hea- 
thens, they confirmed believers, they erected con- 
vents, they eſtabliſhed ſchools of learning; they 


taught the uſe of letters to tae Saxons and Nor- 


mans, they converted the Picts by the preaching 
of Columb-kill, one of their renowned eccleſi- 
aſtics : Burgundy, Germany, and other countries 
received. their inſtructions: and Europe with gra- 
titude confeſſed the ſuperior knowledge, the piety, 
the zeal, the purity, of the ISLAND or Saints. 


Such are the events on which Iriſh writers dwell 


with an enthuſiaſtic delight. 


Taz firſt chriſtian miſſionaries ſeem to have in- 
duftriouſly avoided all unneceſſary violence to the 
ancient manners of the Iriſh. Their poets they 
favoured and protected; the remains of the Druid- 
ical order were not perſecuted; and although 
divine vengeance was thundered againft the wor- 
ſhippers of the fun, ftars, and winds, it is evident, 


that ſome pagan ſuperſtitions were overlooked with 


too great indulgence ; for they ſubſiſt at this day in 
Ireland : fires are lighted up at particular times, 
and the more ignorant Iriſh ſtill drive their cattle 
through theſe fires, as an effectual means of pre- 
ſerving them from future accidents.* | 
_—_ WaraT- 

* This aſſertion will find little credit in Ireland; and 
— will wonder the cattle are not conſumed in the 


U 


O Cen- 


nor 


Jiſſert. 
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WraTEveR were the civil eſtabliſhments in 
Ireland on the introduction of Chriſtianity, the firſt 

iffionaries, attempted no effential alterations. 
They thought,” faith Mr. O'Connor, that 
« icaemes of politica' legiſlation bel-nged properly 
* tcthe civil pc ver alone.“ Foſi.tly their genius 
was 05 corfied, and poſſibly they were too rauch 
abiorded in the ramediate bufineſs cf their miſ- 
voz. to entertain ſuch ſchemes. Ihe written laws, 
however, if the Iriſh had any written laws, were 
in ſeveral points necefiarily to be accommodated to 


of Brehon the flew religious eftabliſhment. Accordingly we 


Law. 


Cox, 


Hiſtory 


of Ireland 
Preface. 


Diſcove- 


Le. 


_ © rather by tradition than by reading.” 


are told that, on the firſt reception of Chriſtianity, 
Patrick was one of nine perſons, kings, bards, and- 
eccleſiaſtics, appointed to revive the ordinances of 


Pagan times, and to form a new code of laws; that 


the code was formed, publiſhed, and known to poſ- 


terity by the name of Szancnas-Mors, or the 


great Antiquity. 


ENGLISH writers treat the idea of written laws 
or any ſettled juriſprudence among the old Iriſh, 
as merely chimerical. Sir Richard Cox is poſitive 
that the nation never had any written compilation 


of laws, or any other rule of right but the will of 
Davis, a chieftain, or the arbitrary decifions of his Bazwon 
or Judge, who fat without formality in the open 


air; and attended only to the will of. his patron. 
Sir John Davis, a till greater authority, declares 
that the Breho s gave judgment in all cauſes, 
« with the afhilance of certain ſcholars, who had 
learned many rules of the civil and canon law, 


In 


Py 
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Ix oppoſition to ſuch un favourable repreſentationo, 
and to the opprobrious name of“ Gens Exlex”* 
by which Giraldus Cambrerſis marks the old 
Iriſh, their writers quote the au prity of Joceline, 
who aſſerts, Patricium, magnum volumen, quod 
« dicitur Canoin- Padruig five canones Patricii, 
« ſcripfiſſe, quod cuilibet perſonæ ſæu ſeculari, ſeu 
« etiam eceleſaſticæ ad juſtitiam exercendam. & 
« faluter1 obtinendam, ſatis congrue conventt :”+ 
they produce the teſtimony of St. Bernard, who, 
in his encomium on Malachy the Iriſh Saint, fays 
expreſsly, Omnibus tradebat jura eccleſiaſtica, op- 
« timus legiſio ter, leges dabat plenas modeſtiæ, & 
honeſtatis. Repetuntur antiquæ conſuetudines 


© quas bonas fuiſſe conſtitit; nec modo vetera reſ- 


taurantur; cuduntur & nova :”+ and *1ll farther, 


they teſtify that ſeveral collections of tue old Iriſh 
laws ſubfiſted in their own days. The author of 


Cambrenſis Everſus declares that he saw many 


large volumes of theſe laws on vellum, the text in 
a larger, the comment in a ſmaller writing. & Vidi 
ego plura e pergameno ſpiſſa legum Hiberni- 
« carum volumina, & in illis textum charactere 
** grandior: conſcriptum, lineis modice disjunctis, 
faciliori vocum, interpretatione minutioribus 
* literis 

* Lawleſs nation. | 
F Patrick wrote a large volume, entitled Canoin-Padruig, or Pa- 
trick's Canons, ſufficientiy adapted to all perſons, whether ſeculars 
or eccleſiaſtics, for the exercite of juſtice or ſecuring of ſafety. 

+ An excellent legiſlator, who eſtabliſned ecclefiaſtical laws, as 
well as civil laws, full of moderation and honefty ; he not only re- 
newed the ancient good cuſloms, but alſo enacted new ones. 

$1 faw ſeveral large volumes of the Iriſh laws written on parch- 
ment, with the text in large characters, the lines at a moderate diſ- 
rance, an eaſter interpretation of the words being given in ſmaller 
character 8. Larger notes diffuſed through the page. ſurrounded 

the text, jut as we ſee the text and interpretation in books ol law. 
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< literis inſertàa. Uberiora commentaria per pagi- 
« nam diffuſa textum obibant, eãdem omnino 
<* ratione, qua textum & gloſſam in libris utriuſque 

juris aſpicimus.” I have thirty books of our 
« law,” faith Roddy, another Iriſn antiquarian, 


although my honoured friend Sir Richard Cox 


© w:s once of opinion that our law was arbitrary, 


and not fixed or written, until I convinced him 


of the contrary by sHEwiNnG him ſome of our 


© old law-books.” 


vw 


Wie may obſerve that neither Lynch in his refu- 
tations of Cambrenſis, nor this Roddy the collector 
of Triſh books, ſays one word of having read or 
examined theſe tracts; nor attempts to give any 
account of their contents. The one only /aw them; 
the other only ſhewed them; but neither underſtood 
theſe books. Lluyd the antiquarian ſaw them, and 
to him they were equally unintelligible ; but with 
more ingenuouſneſs he confeſſes his ignorance, and 
in a poſtſcript to the preface of his Iriſh Dictionary 


copies a paſlage from his old parchments as a ſpe- 


cimen of ancient Iriſh, which he cannot explain, 
and of which he requires an interpretation from 
any gentleman of Ireland or Scotland. Two vo- 
lumes of old Iriſh manuſcripts, which appear to 


have been part of Mr Lluyd's collection, and one 


of which contains the paſſage he extracted, were 


communicated to me in London, by Edmund Burke, 


Eſq; and conveyed to Ireland. They contain tracts 


apparently juridical; as the text, comment, and 


gloſſary preciſely correſpond with the deſcription 
of Lynch. They were pronounced by readers 
of the Iriſh language to be fragments of the Sean- 


chas-Moir compiled by Patrick, or rather much 


earlier, 


9 8 


er, 
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7 
earlier, by ſome pagan legiſlator: they were ac- 
knowledged to be written in a dialect different 
from that of their poets and annalifts ; and ſuch, 
as they who ſtudied theſe poets and annalifts could 


not explain. They were indeed diſcouraged from 


the attempt, not only by the difficulties of an ob- 


ſolete language, but by a ftranz> confuſion and 
incoherence which appeared in theſe writings even 
where the words were intelligible. It was ſuſpected 
that this aroſe from an affectation of obſcurity : 
But a more natural ſolution of the difficulty hath 
been juſt now given. Charles Vallancey, Eſq; a 
native of England, by a laborious attention to the 
ancient language of Ireland, had gained a know- 
ledge of it, ſurpriſing to thoſe natives who made it 
the great object of their ſtudy. To him I commu- 
nicated theſe old manuſcripts, and he claims the 
merit of firſt explaining them, and has obligingly 
furniſhed me with tranſlations and copious extracts 
of the ancient Iriſh laws, contained in theſe books, 
and another of the fame kind in the library of 


Trinity College Dublin. A confiderable part of 


the difficulty which Mr. Lluyd and other inſpectors 
of theſe books hitherto experienced, aroſe, it ſeems, 
from not adverting to the proper method of read- 
ing them; as they are written in the manner well 
known to the Grecian antiquary by the name of 
BousTROPHEDON. The unuſual inverſion of lines 
occaſioned the apparent incoherence and confuſion 
above-mentioned, When this circumſtance was 
once pointed out, the difficulties arifing from an 
obſolete language appeared not fo conſiderable. 


TRE 
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Tux laws thus diſcovered appear to be no part 
of the great code or Seanchas-Moir ſaid to be fram- 
ed in the days of Patrick, but of a date conſiderably 
later. The Seanchas-Moir is frequently quoted 
both in the text and comment, as alſo another old 


code called the laws of Ulſter, which the learned 
Iriſh claim to have been made in the houſe of Ea- 


mania, long before the preaching of their great 
apoſtle. In one place it is ordained, that in a par- 


ticular caſe, when the property of lands is diſputed, 


the unanimous voices of TWELVE men ſhall decide 
the controverſy. Hence it was inferred by thoſe 
who only underſtood the tranſlation, that theſe Iriſh 


laws were nothing more than the local ordinances 
of ſome Brehon, who had copied from the legal 


proceedings of his neighbours, the Engliſh ſettlers 
But ſuch inferences were immediately encountered 
by an appeal to the ſtyle of theſe remains; which 
is ſaid, both in the text and comment (evidently 
written at different periods) to be as diſtinguiſhable 
from the Iriſh of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 


as the language of Chaucer and Spencer from the 


compoſitions of preſent times. And indeed the 


matter of theſe laws ſeems to bear ſtrong internal 


marks of antiquity. They never once mention 
foreigners or foreign ſepts ſettled in Ireland. They 
" abound in regulations for bartering goods; they 
rate all payments and amerciaments by cattle and 
other commodities, in the place of which the com- 
ment, as if in compliance with a change of manners 
ſubſtitutes gold and filver taken by weight; they 
take not the leaſt notice of coined money, which 
was introd aus &, Into Ireland by the Scandinavian 
« invaders, and uv*came common among the Iriſh 
ſepts, ſoon after the ſettlement of the W 2 
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They mention the triennial afſemblies, and conven- 
tion at Taltion, and ordain that no debts ſhall be 
demanded or enforced by any legal proceedings 
during theſe meetings. Hence it ſeems not impro- 
bable that theſe fragments are part of a compilation 
of laws which O'Flagherty tells us, were made by 


three brethren (whom he names) in the eighth O'Flag- 


century. But whenever they were made, or tranſ- herty, 


cribed, they certainly exhibit a lively picture of the Ogygia. 
manners and cuſtoms of the Iriſh in early times, 

and ſerve to correct ſome errors of their own, as 

well as of Engliſh writers.—The reader will excuſe 

this digreſſion; as it is a neceſſary introduction to 

what appears proper to be mentioned under ano-— 
ther head. 


0 F 


PRELIMINARY 
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ANCIENT MANNERS or Taz IRISH. 


- N D here I muſt again premiſe, that I cannot 
enter into a copious detail of every parti- 

_ cular relative to the ancient manners of a people 
whoſe hiſtory till continues dark, doubtful, and 
deformed. I mean to confine myſelf principally 
to thoſe particulars which may illuſtrate my imme- 
diate ſubject. 


Ir we enquire into the manners of the ancient F 
| Triſh from Engliſh writers, we find their repreſen- 
tations odious and diſguſting : if from writers of 
their own race, they frequently break out into the 
moſt animated encomiums of their great anceſtors. 
The one can ſcarcely allow them any virtue ; the 
other, in their enthuſiaſtic ardour, can ſcarcely diſ- 
cover the leaft imperfection in their laws, govern- . 
ment, or manners. The hiſtorian of England 
ſometimes regards them as the moſt deteſtable, and 
contemptible of the human race. The antiquary 
of Ireland raiſes them to an illuftrious eminence, 
above all other European countries. Yet, when we 
examine their records, without regard to legendary 
tales or poetic fictions, we find them even in their 
moſt brilliant periods, advanced only to an imperfe& 
civilization, a ſtate which exhibits the moſt ſtriking 
inſtances both of the virtues and the vices of hu- 
Frag- manity. We have already ſeen the more general 
ments of diviſions of the iſland ; the princes of the ſeveral 
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over the whole collection of dynaſties. The 
*. dignity of this monarch was ſupported by tributes 


5 paid by inferior princes, at leaſt from the time that 


Meath ceaſed to be his peculiar appenage. They 
3 were paid in every kind of cattle, mantles, cloaths 
and utenſils, not as tributes of bondage ſay the old 
records, but as benevolences granted in return for 
the benefits of his law and the benedictions of his 
2 clergy. Yet the number and quality of the tri- 
7 butes to be paid by every inferior dynaſty were 
accurately aſcertained. The monarch on his part 
was bound to purchaſe the ſervice and attachment 


of his inferiors, by large donations of kine, ſheep, 


horſes, ſwine, arms, mantles, drinking-cups, of 


7 which every chieftain claimed his particular por- 


tion, and in return was bound to entertain the 
2 monarch in his progreſs*, for a ſtated time, and 
to attend him for ſome certain days or months, and 


8 1 no longer, in his military expeditions. 


I Sven is the account collected from an old Iriſh 
record called © the Book of Tributes.“ The 
obligations of the monarch and his ſubjects were 


mutual; each had their rights defined; and each 
lived in perpetual jealouſy of the encroachments 


; of the other. The factious eafily deviſed pretences 


monarch, in this caſe, could ſeck redreſs only by 


5 making war upon his ſubjects. If the preſents 
\ demanded by every inferior prince were denied, 
delayed, or not exaſtly proportioned to his claims, 

* 


exte this virtue of hoſpiratey. Pula careful to incal: 


® - 


; - 
2 


, provinces; and the monarch choſen to prefide Brehon 
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he refuſed his ſervices. The monarch was left to 
the reſources of his here: tary province; and in 
the moſt dangerous emergencies was frequently 
without any army. Hence ſudden revolutions, and 
' tragical cataſtrophes, the effects of pride, ambition, 
and rlentment, {'ven when the military ſervice 


was perforined, chieftains muſt have oftentimes 


marched to the field, with a ſecret indifference or 
diſtaſte to the cauſe in which they were engaged; 


and theſe they eaſily contrived to propagate among 


their followers. Hence in the hour of danger, 
they frequently fled on the firſt attack; of which 


we ſhall hereafter find ſeveral inſtances. Men, who 


at other times difplay ſuch intrepidity, could ſcarce- 


ly yield with ſo much eaſe and apparent indiffe- 


rence, if they had not thought their intereſt and 


honour totally unconcerned in the quarrel; if they 
had not been diſcontented with their leader; and 
their leader too weak to reftrain or puniſh them. 
At leaſt, this ſeems a more reaſonable account of 


ſuch appearances, than recurring to the charge 
of national cowardice, a vice ſcarcely to be expected 


among a rude and turbulent, though not a barba- 
rous people. But if we ſuppoſe the collected forces 
of the monarch the moſt favourably affected to 
his intereſts, ſtill an army, bound to ſerve only for 
a ſeaſon, might prove ſufficient for ſome ſhort 
incurſions into a rebellious province; but foreigners 
who might pour gradually into Ireland for ſettle- 
ments, or conqueſt, were not to be exterminated 
by a temporary militia. 


Tus power and government of a provincial 
king were exactly fimilar to thoſe of the monarch. 
His fucceſſor or Tainiſt was elected in his life-time; 


he 
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he received tributes from inferior chieftains, paid 
for their ſervices, was entertained in his viſitations 


| and attended by them in his wars. Inferior toparchs 


governed their reſpective diftrits in the ſame man- 
ner: and to theſe again a number of lords were 


ſubordinate, who dwelt in their Raths, as they 


were called, or encloſures of a dwelling-houſe and 
offices; parcelled out lands to their inferiors, who 


again poſſeſſed their ſmaller Raths, and commanded 


a ſmaller number of dependents. In theſe petty 
ſocieties we may view the manners of the Iriſh 
more diſtinctly. No man was bound to continue 


in them longer than he found it neceſſary for his 


intereſt. On his admiſſion, he took the name of 
the chieftain or Flath as he was called; on his 


death, or departure, a new partition was made of 


all the lands belonging to the particular diſtrict, by 
virtue of the law of © Gavel-kind,” as the Engliſh 
called it. Through the whole country the tenure 
of lands determined with the life of the poſſeſſor; 
and as the crimes or misfortunes of men frequent- 
ly forced them from one tribe to another, property 
was eternally fluctuating; and new partitions of 
lands made almoſt daily. Hence, the cultivation 


L of grounds was only in proportion to the imme- 


diate demands of nature, and the tributes to be 
paid to ſuperiors. And whatever magnificent 
ſtructures, might have been erected for occaſions 
of ſtate, or for religious worſhip, it is certain that 
both princes and people dwelt in houſes ſlightly 
compoſed of hurdles. : | 


Amon a rude people, hoſpitality was a princi- 
pal virtue, It was enjoined by law; and as neither 
lords 
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lords nor tenants were bound to each other, as the 
whole tribe might migrate to ſome more favourable 
diſtrict, the Brehon inſtitutes expreſsly enjoin that 
no Rath ſhall break up ſuddenly, left the traveller 
ſhould be diſappointed of his expected reception. 
But neither the duties to be received by the lord, 
nor the entertainment he was to expect from his 
inferiors, were determined by his arbitrary will and 
pleaſure. They were proportioned to the benefits 
received from him, and aicertained by the laws : ſo 
that the lord could exact his Coſhering, his Cud- 
dies, his Bonnaught, names denoting particular 
modes of proviſion for the temporary ſupport of 
himſelf and his attendants ; and which in latter 
times were found fo griveous, and fo ſeverely con- 
demned, under the denominations of © Coyne and 
livery.” Even the loweſt of the people claimed re- 
ception and refreſhment, by an almoſt perfect right: 
and fo ineffectual is the flux of many centuries to 
efface the ancient manners of a people, that at this 
day the wandering beggar enters the houſe of a 
farmer or a gentleman, with as much eaſe and 
freedom as an inmate. The benevolent ſpirit of 
Chriſtanity ſerved to enforce and countenance ſuch 
manners. The moſt holy men of heaven,” fay 
the Iriſh laws, were remarkable for hoſpitality 
* and the Goſpel commands us to receive the ſo- 

2— to entertain him, and to relieve his 


Wants. a ; 


TnESsx laws not only provide againſt murder, 
rapes, adultry, theft, robbery; but ſuch crimes 
as are not generally cognizable by human tribunals; 

ſuch as ſlander, tale-bearing, or diſreſpect to ſupe- 
riors. But at this dav it will not be regarded as a + 
y bs litt | 
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diſtinguiſhing mark of barbarity that the moſt out- 


rageous offences were puniſhable only by an zie or 
fine. That for murder was to He paid by the 

tor or his family, to the ſon, or relations 
of the deceaſed, and in proportion to their degrees 
of conſanguinity : that for adultry, to the huſband 
of the offender, by her father or neareſt relations; 
or, if a bond- woman, by the tribe which enter- 


tained her, or by the church which ſhe ſerved. 


The inceſtuous perſon not only paid his Eric, but 


was inſtantly expelled from his tribe. Nor could any 


man be admitted into a new tribe, until he had paid 
Eric for all offences whatever committed in his 
former refidence. The fine paid to a ſon for the 
murder of his father was rated at ſeven Cumbals, 


as they were called, or twenty-one kine. Hence 


we may form a judgment of the lenity of their 
penal laws in other inſtances. The property and 
ſecurity of woods, the regulation of water-courſes, 
but above all the property of bees, on which de- 
pended the principal beverage of the people, were 
guarded by a number of minute inſtitutions, which 
breathe a ſpirit of equity and humanity. We are 
not to wonder that a people, accuſtomed to the 
refinements found in their own laws, ſhould be 
pronounced of all others the greateſt lovers of 
juſtice. This is the honourable teſtimony of Sir 
John Davis and Lord Coke. With ſhame we 
muſt confeſs, that they were not taught this love 
of juſtice by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers. 


Moxrvsox, i in his travels, informs us that an 
Iriſhichieftain with his family and attendants fat 


i round his fire, naked. There is little doubt but 
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that in the reign of Elizabeth, even the old natives 
had degenerated, and that the wars of ſeveral cen- 
turies had reduced them to a ſtate inferior to that 
in which the Engliſh found them in the days of 
Henry the Second. Yet the fact is totally incre- 
dible. The climate of Ireland muſt at all times 
have forced the moſt barbarous to ſome covering, 
even in their retired chambers. Iriſh writers mi- 
nutely deſcribe the ancient dreſs of their country, 
the veſt, the trowſe, the mantle, the enormous 
linen ſleeves dyed with faffron, the ornaments of 
their women, and the crowns of their kings. The 
fragments of their laws, an authority leſs ſuſpi- 
cious, regulate the prices of dreſs for all orders 
and degrees; they ordain that wives who bring 
no dowry (including even queens) ſhall be reſtrained 
in the expence of their apparel ; they aſcertain 
the prices of needle-work, embroidery, and other 
ornaments. But if the women were attentive to 
adorn their perſons; the men affected rather a 
warlike aſpect: their thick beards, and great 
whiſkers, their glibbs or buſhy hair hanging care- 


leſs over their viſage, joined with an athletic body, 


gave them a fierce and even hideous appearance. 


Tux ſongs of the bard,” faith Lord Lyt- 
tleton, had uſually more power to incite and 
« enflame, than the muſic of the harp to ſoften 


or mitigate the ferocity of the chief: ſo that even 


„ this recreation, which ſeems to indicate ſome- 
thing gentle and approaching to politeneſs in the 
< temper of the Iriſh, contributed to keep up that 
turbulent ſpirit, averſe to order and peace, which 
no prince or legiſlator that their country ever 
produced had ſufficient {kill to controul. ” The 
obſervation 
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obſervation 1s fully verified by the «hiſtory of this 


; people. 

a Or al the cuſtoms of the Iriſh, that of Fosrer- 

- *- cx, as it is called, hath been a particular ſubject 

s ok ſpeculation, Their writers generally agree, 
> that children were mutually given, from different 
= families, tobe nurſed and bred up in others; and 
„ _. that inferiors, inſtead of expecting any reward for 
S -+ their care, purchaſed the honour of foſtering the 
f children of the rich. Hence, ve are told, a ſtrict- 
e er connection and confederacy were formed be- 
- _ tween different families and different tribes. There 


is no doubt, but that cMildren bred from their in- 
fancy together, in the ſame family, under the ſame 
parental care, in the ſame ſports and occupations, 
with minds untainted by pride, and inattentive to 
worldly diftintions, conſidered each other as real 
brethern, and contracted warm affections, which 
time could not extinguiſh : that they regarded 


8 © = -» tel O 
e 


t their foſterers with a filial reverence: and were 
- | oftentimes, through life, attended by the children 
„ of theſe foſterers with a zealous and ſteady attach- 


ment. But I cannot allow that foſterage was pur- 
poſely deviſed by politicians to produce theſe ef- 


t- ' tfedts, that there was a mutual exchange of children, 
d or any mutual alliances intended or concerted 
n by ſuch an exchange. The Brehon laws ſeem 
n do intimate, that foſtering was the occupation 
— of thoſe whoſe inferior condition rendered them 
e incapable of doing other ſervices to the public. 
it a No man,” ſay they, © ſhall in any caſe be en- 
h ( titledto ERIC, but he who pays tribute or ros- 
T © ERS: and in their injunctions on ALL orders of 
: women, their expreſſion is, from the queen to. 
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e the FosTERERS” So far are the fragments of 
theſt laws from favouring the notion that the ho- 
rour of breeding children was ever purchaſed, that 
they are exact in aſcertaining the wages that ſhall 
be paid to foſterers in proportion to the time that 
chili: en continue under their care, and the in- 
ſtructions they have received: nor do they omit 
the prices which the ſeveral maſters may demand 
from the appointments of a foſterer. And here 
they diſcover the ſecret of a complete Iriſh educa- 
tion; at leaſt for thoſe of the middle ranks of life. 
The youth in his ſtate of foſterage was not em- 


ploved in a tedious and painful practice of various 
forms and meaſures of poetry, as we are ſome- 


times told: the ſyſtem of his education was more 
uſciul, and indeed more honourable. He was in- 
{.cuc:ed in the management of cattle; in huſbandry 


and tillage; in navigation, which the laws diftin- 


guiſh into the higher and lower, but without ex- 


Tlaining the difference; and laftly, in the know- 
lec x of letters, or reading, as the loweſt part of 


Is a word, it appears from all their legal inſti- 
tutions yet diſcovered, that the Iriſh, in their ſtate 
of greateſt compoſure, were indeed by no means 
berbarous, but far from that perfect civility which 
their en tlñuſ aſtic admirers ſometimes. deſcribe as 
their peculiar charaCeriſtic. They cultivated thoſe 
arcs of peace which ſubſiſt among a people ſtran- 


gers ro extenſive commerce, or the refinements of 


an opulent and luxurious age. Rights were accu- 

ratcly defined in their ſocieties, and the people 

might have been GT with an habitual love 
of 
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tion, lively; and their paſſions irritable. Redreſs, 
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1 of juſtice; but their ſenſe of 1 injuries was, in 


in many caſes, was only to be obtained by force 


and to force they perpetually recurred. Their 
| boaſted triennial aſſemblies do not appear to have 
ever ſerved the purpoſe of a ſtrict and peaceable 
connection between the different inhabitants of a 
country, which for many ages had full leiſure for 
improvement. The influence of their monarchs 


was weak; their power neglected, controuled, and 


4 reſiſted. The provinces, and even the inferior 


ſepts into which the iſland was parcelled, lived in 


a kind of federal union with each other; which 
' the pride, the injuſtice, the ambition, the avarice, 
the revenge of different chieftains were ever ready 
to interrupt. Their hiſtories record the effects of 
theſe dangerous paſſions: the virtues of private 
life are not generally the ſubject of hiſtory. An 
impartial and unprejudiced enquirer may ftill dif. 
cover many traces of the equity, the rectitude, 
the benevolence, and generofity of the ancient 
Iriſh in their different ſepts. But men of other 
countries ſometimes judge of them precipitately, 
from a flight inſpection of their futile hiſtorians, 
or from careleſs or malicious miſrepreſentation. 
Thing wh nou Hom, that © the Iriſh from the be- 

* ginning of time had been buried in the moſt 

© Profound barbariſm and ignorance that © they 

* were diſtinguiſhed only by thoſe vices, to which 
* human nature, not tamed by education, nor 
* reſtrained by laws, is for ever ſubject;“ that 
© the moſt ſimple arts of life, even tillage and 
= agriculture, were almoſt wholly unknown among 
Ta them. 


but 
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„ them.” The people, thus traduced, exclaim 


with indignation, that no brain-fick monk, in days 


of darkneſs and ſuperſtition, ever betrayed ſuch 
the Iriſh have no philoſophical hiſtorian. 


credulity as appears in theſe aſſertions. 
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r 1 1 
INVASIONS of IRELAND 


PREVIOUS TO THE 


| REIGN or HENRY Taz SECOND. 


T hath been already obſerved, that the tempo- 
rary armies of the Iriſh were not calculated for 


N repelling a foreign invaſion. And from the mo- 


ment that they came to contend with any other 
enemies but thoſe of their own iſland, they expe- 
rienced the effects of their internal weakneſs and 
diſunion, as well as their inferiority in the art of 


var. Bede inſorms us, that in the year ſix hun- 
dred and eighty-four, the general of Egfrid, king 
of Northumberland, made a deſcent on Ireland. 
But, inſtead of mentioning any gallant reſiſtance 


made by the natives, he inſinuates that they truſted 
more to prayers than arms: and in the plaintive 
ſtyle of compaſſion laments the miſerable havoc 
of a 1 % inoffenſive, and ever moſt — to 
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Bur Ireland exparinced a ſtill more formidable 


3 | invaſion, when the Danes, Norwegians, and other 
Scandinavian adventurers began to rove in ſearch 
3 of new ſettlements. The Iriſh called them by the 


general names of Normans, and Galls or foreigners. 
They diſtinguiſhed their particular tribes by thoſe 
of Duff galls, * 9 _— | 
ers 
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ers) and Danfhir or Danes. The Engliſh called 
them collectively Oftmen or Eaftmen. Their pi- 
ratical expeditions were commenced about the end 
of the eighth century. Their aſſociations were 
gradually enlarged; and their excurſions became 
more and more alarming. They infeſted England ; 
they threatened France, and Charles the Great 
found it neceſſary to fit out a great navy for the 
ſecurity of his coaſts. Ireland was weak and im- 
6 - Provident ; and the country inviting to theſe fo- 
= @Connoy <lgners. At this time, we are told, that the 
Duſert. monarchical power in Ireland was enjoyed in alter- 
nate ſucceſſion, by two branches of what was called 
the Hy-Nial race, the northern houſe of Tirone, 
and the ſouthern, or Clan-Colman, ſeated in Meath ; 
that the power of the monarch was remarkably 
weakened, the inferior dynaſties factious and aſſum- 
ing; but that the evils of the political conſtitution 
were Corrected by the reverence paid to religion 
and learning; that the people were happy, and the 
country reſpe Red. A new ſcene of altos was 
ſoon to be qügcloſed. 


Tux firſt invaſions of the Danes were made in 
ſmall parties, for the ſake of plunder. They were 
attacked and repelled, by the provincial chieftain 
whoſe dominions were infeſted. Other parties 
n. appeared in different quarters of the iſland, terri. 

fied the inhabitants by the havoc which they com- 
mitted ; were again oppoſed, again put to flight, 
and again repeated their barbarous incurſions. 
The Iriſh thus harraſſed for twenty years, continue 
their local conteſts, without forming any ſcheme of 
national union againſt the common enemy. I 

northern pirates, either by force or treaty, + vers | 
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obtained ſome ſmall ſettlements in Ireland : and at 
length ForSes, or Turgeſius, a warlike Norwegian, 
landed with a powerful armament in the year 815. 
He divide. his fleet and army, in order to ſtrike 
terror in different quarters. His followers were 


indulged in every ſpecies of outrage that might 


drive the inhabitants to deſpair: they pillaged, 
they burned, they maſſacred, without regard to ſex 
age, or character; and, of all others, the clergy 
were perſecuted by theſe pagans with eſpecial fury. 
The Danes of Ireland flocked to the ſtandard of 


Turges : and while the Iriſh were ſtill infatuated 


by their private competitions, the invader ſeated 
himſelf at Armagh, from which he expelled the 
clergy, and lived on their lands in all the ſtate of 
ſovereignty. Other foreigners, encouraged by his 
ſucceſs, attempted to ſhare his advantages: but 


Turges was now ſo powerful as to repel them. 
The Iriſh, after ſome ill-concerted and unſucceſsful 


efforts, ſunk gradually into a ſtate of abject ſub- 
miſſion; and the northern leader, after a refidence 
of thirty years in Ireland, was at length proclaimed 
monarch of the kingdom. Se 


Tux Iriſh however ftill retained ſo much pride 
as to be incenſed at this violence to the rights of their 
ancient princes; and the government of the uſurp- 
er was to the laſt degree odious and ſevere. The 
annaliſts deſcribe the oppreſſions, the extortions, 
the inſolence, of the Northerns, in the moſt affect- 
ing colours, but particularly their rage againſt 
learning and religion, the deſtruction of all ſemi- 
naries and religious houſes, with their books, 


clergy 


xliiĩ 
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clergy to foreign countries, or to ſome miſerable 
retreats in Ireland. Their deſcriptions may poſſibly 
be exaggerated, in order to juſtify the cataſtrophe . 
of Turges and his Northerns. The old Iriſh ſpi- 
rit at length revived. Melachlin, prince of Meath, 
in a time of apparent peace, contrived to ſeize the 
uſurper.* Thus the old annalifts record the event, 
Os _ without 
* The matter, as it is recorded by the Iriſh Hiftorians, 
Nands thus: — Turgeſius having creed himſelf a caitie near 
the palace of Malachy king of Meath, who was the rightful 
monarch of Ireland, uſed ſometimes to honour him with his 
viſits, which he made more frequently becauſe that prince had 
a handſome daughter, who ſtruck the fancy of the Dane; 
and at length made ſuch an impreſſion upon him that he was 
reioived at all events to poſſeſs her. In conſequence of this 
reſolution, he applied to her facher, promiſing to make her 
his greateſt favourite, and to treat her with great kindneſs, 
if ſhe would become the Miſtreſs of his pleaſures. Malachy, 
+ fituate as he was, durſt not give the tyrant an abſolute refuſal. 
He therefore ſeemed to acquieſce in the demand ; but deſired 
that Turgeſius would admit the princeſs privately, when it 
was dark, to his palace, in order to prevent her being ex- 
poſed ; and he alſo promiſed the tyrant to fend with her 
fifteen young virgins, each of whom he engaged ſhould ex- 
ceed his darghter in beauty; but neverthelets if Turgeſius 
thought otherwiſe, he faid, ſhe was ſtill at his ſervice.— 
After this ſtrange negociation, the Paniſh chief went to Dub- 
lin to concert meaſures with ſome of the heads of his country- 
men, for the effectual eſtabliſhment of their intereſt in Ireland. 
Having finiſhed the buſineſs of this council with all poſſible 
expedition, he ſelected fifteen ot his favourites, and com- 
municating his love affair to them, invited them to accompan 
him to the caſtle, where he propoſed to give a beautiful young 
Virgin to each of them, while 6s himſelf received the prin- 
ceſs to his embraces. The invitation was eagerly accepted, 
and the whole company ſet out for the place appointed, 
Hither, according to their expectations, the Iriſh princeſs 
and her train repaired at the time which had been agreed on 
between Malachy and Turgeſius. The uſurper and his chiefs 
all unarmed and intent on nothing but dalliance, waited im- 
patiently to receive them; and having ordered them to be 
conducted to a private apartment, the former ſelecting the 
daughter of Malachy from the reſt, embraced her in token of 
his choice, — This proved a ſignal for her followers inſtantly 
to attack the Danes. On the inſtant all the former'drew 
forth their ſwords, which they had concealed under their gar- 
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without the poetical embelliſhments of later times. 
The joyful intelligence was in an inſtant ſpread 
through Ireland. The Danes were every where 
- =» ſurprized by a ſudden inſurrection, maſſacred, or 
> diſperſed; their leader condemned to death for his 
cruelties, and the ſentence executed, by plunging 
3 1 him into a lake. = 


. 


Tas foreigners were thus reduced to a ſtate 
of ſubjection, but not exterminated. When the 
firſt rage of indignation and reſentment had ſub- 
ſided, the Iriſh ſuffered their remains to continue 
in the iſland as ſubjects and tributaries to particu- 
lar chieftains. A new colony arrived under the 
conduct of Amlave, Sitrick and Ivar. They pro- by 
feſſed the moſt peaceable intentions, and promiſed 
to enrich the country by their commerce. They 
were received; and the Iriſh, with an infatuated 
policy, ſuffered them to become abſolute maſters 
of Dublin, Limerick, Waterford, and other ma- 
ritime places, which they gradually enlarged and 
fortificd with ſuch works as were unknown to the 
| | | 3 Iriſh 3 
ments, and put the laſcivious chiefs to death: as to Turge- 
ſius himſelf they bound him with cords, which they had 
brought with them for that purpoſe, in order to convey him 
to their king. This being done they threw off all diſ- 
guiſe ;—no more appearing like ſoft maidens deſtined for the 
tyrant's ſeraglio, they ſtood confeſſed young heroes, choſen 
to avenge their country. —A fign agreed upon being given to 
the utter aſtoniſhment of Turg:fius, Malachy broke into the 
caſtle, attended by thoſe gugrds whom he had been permitted 
to keep as a mere ſhew of 'dignity ; who now became the 

miniſters of vengeance on their haughty foes. The uſurper's 

ſoldiers were inſtantly attacked, and unable to ſtem the tor- 

rent which poured in upon them, were ſlaughtered without : 
mercy. The darkneſs of the night and the ſurprize increaſed 

the dread of the foreigners, who found all oppoſition vain. 

Their king was loaded with fetters, and after having been 


ſharply upbraided for his monſtrous cruelties, was put to 
death by the order of Malachy, Wynne Hitt, Irl. 
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merce, and like other particular ſepts, ſometimes 


while Ceallachan was king of Munſter, the Danes, 


PRELIMINARY 
Iriſh; and in which they lay ſecurely, ready to re- 
ceive reinforcements from their original country. 
Their power encreaſed imperceptibly, for they 
were a warlike and commercial people. And the 
Iriſh, in their pride and ſupineneſs, their feuds and 
diſtractions ſuffered them to extend their territories 
until they again threatened to diſpute the ſove- 
reignty of the whole iſland. They were attacked, 
defeated, yet ſtill ſubſiſted, carried on their com- 


acknowledged the ſuperiority of their neighbours, 
ſometimes maintained their independence; were 
not ſubJued by tumultuous incurſions, nor con- 
ſiderably reduced by cafual misfortunes in the field. 
We are told indeed, that about the year 863, the 
Danes were totally defeated and driven from Ire- 
land. Yet ſcarcely have the Iriſh annalifts found 
leiſure to detail the actions of Cormac, the reve- 
rend and learned prelate who filled the throne of 
Munſter, when they again return to the conteſts 
of Ceallachan with the Danes, and the romantic 
adventures of this Iriſn prince. 


Bur 


* 


- * In the Reign of Donogh the ſecond, King of Ireland, 


under the command of Sitric, made incurſions into that pro- 
vince ; butwere repulſed by the King, who took their gene- 
ral's wife and fiſter priſoners and obliged them to lay aſide 
their project of ſubduing his dominion, and withdraw them- 
ſelves to join the main body of their countrymen, at that 


time ſettled in Leinſter. 
s, Sitric reſolved to be revenged 


Thus baffled in his defi 
on Ceallachan for his diſappointment, and applied to the 
monarch of Ireland, who, at this time, had ſome diſputes 
with Ceallachan, relative to tribute and homage, and on that 
account was mean enough to come into the meaſures of the 
Danes. Sitric having tranſacted this neceſſary buſineſs with 
Donogh, ſent a meſſage to the King of Munſter, intimatin 
that he had no defign any more to invade his province, = 
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Bur the hiſtory of theſe northren foreigners 
ſeems to have been related imperfectly by the iſh, 


earneſtly defired to give him his fiſter in marriage, who was 
a Lady of great beauty, and deſcended from the Royal 
Family of Denmark. Ceallachan, whoſe priſoner that prin- 
ceſs had been, accepted the propoſal with pleaſure, and ap- 


proving the treaty without requiring hottages, engaged to 


make a journey with all expedition to the court of Sitric, in 
order to conclude the marr age — Beſides making many ſplen- 
did preparations for this ſolemnity, this prince would like - 
wiſe have taken a very large body of choſen men to attend him 
not for defence, but for ſhew and pageantry, had not Kennedy 
(V ho before had quitted his pretenſions to atnrone tooblige him) 
adviſed him to the contrary, not indeed becauſe he ſuſpected 
the evil intentions of Sitric, but, 1n all probability, becauſe . 
he feared the Iriſh monarch might take this opportunity tu 
fall upon the province, when it was almoſt defenceleſs, and 
p'ander it in revenge for their refuſal of the tribute and ho- 
mage they had demanded. The king accordingly ſet out at- 
tended only by a party of his guards, and ſome few of the 
nobility, among whom was one Dunchan, the ſon of Ken- 
nedy, who accompanied Ceallachan on his expeci:ion, while 
in his abſence, his father was left to adminiſter the government 
of the province. In the mean time the wife of Sitric, though 
an Iriſh woman, expoſtulated with her huſband for the want 
of ſpirit, in matching his fiſter, who was of the Royal houſe 
of Denmark, with ſuch a petty prince. Sitric, in the midſt 
of all his cuning, ſuffered himſelf to be over-reached in 
policy by a woman ; little imagining that he ſhould be be. 
trayed from that quarter, he made no ſcruple of telling her 
that he had no deſign of keeping his word with Ceallachan, 
but that all his view was only by fair promiſſes to allure him 
withir his power, which the moment he had accompliſhed, 
he would devote the unwary warrior to deſtruction. 

Whether the wife of Sitric, as ſome writers imagined, had 


conceived a paſſion for the king of Munſter, during the time 


that ſhe was captive; or whether the love of her country, or 
a regard for the rights of humanity, operated at this time 
upon her mind, it is certain that ſhe reſolved to ſave Ceal. 
lachan from the villainy of his enemies.—PFor this purpoſe, 
diſguiſing herſelf, ſhe quitted Dublin next day, and waiting 
on the road thro? which ſhe knew he muſt paſs, ſhe ſoon di- 
cloſed the plan that was laid to deſtroy him. The king ſtruck 
with horror at this relation, immediately turned about, and 
made all haſte with his retinue to eſcape the fatal ſnare. But 
Sitric already had him encompaſſed in his toils. Guards had 
been placed on the road, who, as he paſſed their ſtations, 
cloſed upon his rear. When Ceallachan too late perceived 


vo 


PRELIMINARY 
and with a ftudied obſcurity. The victories of 
their countrymen, and the misfortunes, as well as 
the 


this circumſtance, he ordered his followers to exert all their 
ſtrength in attempting to cut a paſſage thro? the forces which 
oppoſed them; and the command was ſo well obeyed, that 
had not the Danes been ſo near Dublin, as to receive nume- 
rous ſupplies of freſh troops, they muſt have given way, and 
yielded the injured prince a paſſage; but as it was, though 
the Iriſh flew many of them, yet their numbers thus per- 
petuall: recruited at laſt pievailed - the Momonians were 
defeated, and in this ſkirmiſh Ceallachan and his triend Dun- 
chan, were both taken priſoners. | 

Though Sitric had thus gotten the victim into his power, 
yet from ſome political reaſons, he delayed making that ſacri- 
fice in public, which before he had reſolved on in private. — 
However he began to propound terms to his priſoners : He 
d manded that Cork, Caſhel, Waterford, and Limerick 
ih-uid be deiivered into his hands, and alſo that a fine ſhould 
-be paid for every Dane killed in the ſkirmiſh, near the gates 


% 


** of Dublin. 


From the inftant that Ceallachan was informed of theſe 
demands, he reſolved by no means to comply, tho' his ene- 
my declared his reſolution, in caſe of a refuſal, to tranſport 
his priſoners to Armagh, and from thence to Norway, Ceal- 
lachan therefore intimated that he would 1mmediately ſend 
to his good ſubjeRs to try vw hat they would give to ranſom him, 
if_the Daniſh gencral would permit one of the Captives to 
return, in order to bear his meſſage. This requeſt being 
granted, a proper perſon was pitched upon to execute the 
important commiſſion : to him, inſtead of inftrutions+to 
procure his ranſom, the noble-minded Ceallachan gave it in 
charge to exhort Kennedy, the regent of Munſter, never to 
comply with the propoſals of the Danes, or ſuffer them to 
intrude themſelves among his ſubjects, let the fate of their 
king be what it might; but rather to rouſe his Momonians 
to arms, to ſend the general Donogh, with what land- forces 
he could aſſemble, immediately to his king's aſſiſtance, and 


to order the ſhips ſtationed in the harbours, to fail for Dun- 3 


dalk, there to prevent the Daniſh fleet from executing their | 


evil purpoſe. 


The news of Sitrick's treachery having quickly reached . 
Mvunfer, the inhabi.ants of that province were already in 


motion when the meſſenger arrived. —Donogh, having col- | 


lected his troops, the fleet was likewiſe drawn together, and 
the command of the naval armament, which conſiſted of 
ſeventy ſhips, was gien to Failbhe, king of Deſmond. 


The army then proceeded to Connaught, where the general 
— 
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the ferocity of theſe their rivals, they were natu- 
rally t-mpted to exaggerate, It is evident that 
"0 wy through 


levving proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his troops, ſo much 
offended that provincial prince, that he ſent private intelli- 
gen e to the Danes of the approach of the army of Munſter, 
and diſcovered all their defiy ns. 1 
Sitric had reached Armigi where he then lay waiting 
with his priſoners, - But on the neus of the Irith troops bein 


in full march to:vards him, he ordered the Daniſh Earls who 


had the care of the captives, to march out of the city, and 
come immediately to an engagement with them, whilſt he, 
with his gua ; d, removed the former on board his fleet in order 
to convey them to Norway, being more intent on the execu- 
tion of his revengeful project, than on the preſervation of his 


tru: ps who were ſoon totally defeated by the enraged natives; 


for whiilt Sitric went to Dundalk with his captives, the victo- 
rious Momonians followed him with all their forces. — But 
when thele latter arrived they found the Danes juſt embarked 
with the king of Munfter, Dunchan, and the reſt of their 


_ priſoners, —It was in vain for them to line the ſhore, and me- 
nace the retreating enemy, who were ſufficiently out of their 


reach, and now vainly fancied themſelves likewiſe to be out 


£ of the reach of vengeance. —At length however, while both 


parties were in this critical fituation, the Iriſh fleet, commaned 


by Failbhe, made its way up to the Danes, and prepared 


immediately for battle. 

A fight ſo unexpected as this threw Sitric and his men into 
great confuſion ; however, perceiving there was no way to 
eſcape, they began a deſperate engagement, in which their 
fuperior umbers and ſuperior ſkill more than once gave 
a proſpect of victory; for the Iriſh were but new to the 
practice of ſea battle-, whereas the Danes, being old pirates, 
were experienced navigators. Nevertheleſs, what the former 


wanted in numbers and judgment, they made up in valour and 


reſolucion. —In this hard conteſt, the Iriſh admiral ſought out 
the veſſel of the Daniſh general, which he boarded in ſpight 
of all oppoſition: there he ſaw Ceallachan bound to the 
maſt. — Haſtening to his aſſiſtance, he quickly cut the cords 
and prevailed on the king, whom he had thus unexpectedly 
reſcued, to quit the Danith and repair immediately on board 
the Iriſh veſſe]. — This generous advice, however, which ſaved 
the king, proved fatal to the gallant admiral ; for not being 
ſupported by a ſufficient number of. his countrymen, he was 


at laſt over po wered, ard ſlain by the Daniſh guards, ho by 


Sitric's ordec ſevered his head from his body, ar d expoſed it 
to the Ir:ſh, in order thereby to diſhearter th:m. But this 


ſight ouly ſerved the more to enflame their courage. —Fingall, 
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through the various revolutions of ſome centuries 
they continued a very powerful, and were ſome- 
times, the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſept of Ireland. 


They embraced Chriſtianity about the year 948. 


And their ſettlement was ſo well eftabliſhed, and 
their conſequence ſo conſiderable, that they en- 
ged the attention of the neighbouring countries. 


A charter of king Edgar, dated at Glouceſter in 


the year 964, purports, that this prince had 
« conquered tae greateſt part of Ireland, together 
« wich its moſt noble city of Dublin.” The Aſia- 
tic ſtyle of this charter, and the filence of Engliſh, 
as well as of Iriſh annals, render its authenticity 
juſtly ſuſpected; and from the diſtinction with 
which the city of Dublin is mentioned in this re- 


cord, it is evident that the ſramer of it formed his 
5 : ideas 


who ſucc: ed the ſlain 2dmiral, again boarded the Daniſh 
ſhip, w:. determined reſolution to revenge the death of 


Failbhe.— This brave officer ſoon found bis men fo far out- 
numbered by the enemy, that conqueſt ſeemed out of his 


reach: Put as he valued not his own life, he found means to 


et that of his foe into his power, for, forcing his way 


through all the fighting crov.d to Sitric, he ſingled him our, 


graſped him in his arms, and threw himſelf with him into 
the ſea, where both were drowned together. Two other of 
the Iriſh chiefs following the example, ſeized on Sitric's 
brothers in the like manner, and thus at once put an end to 
their exiſtence, while they periſhed with them. The Danes 
were aſtoniſhed and confounded when they ſaw the Iriſh thus 


at the expence of their own lives making ſure of the deſtruc- 


tion of their enemies, bold as they were, and accuſtomed to 
ſcenes of blood and ſlaughter, yet they were firuck with dread 
and horror at this new method of fighting. Beſides, as they 
now ſaw their general and his brothers deſtroyed, the royal 
priſoners relcaſed ; and almoſt every thing they contended for 
entirely loſt, they began to ſlacken their oppoſitions, while 


the fury of the Iriſh ſtill continued; and after ſome vain at- 


tempts to turn the fortunes ot the day, fell into diſorder, 
whilſt the Iriſh, improving their advantage, renewed their 


| attacks with freſh vigour, till at length the Danes were put 
to flight and deſtruction. 


C 


Wynne Hiſt. Irl. 
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ideas of Ireland from the Daniſh or Oftmen-ſettle- 
ments. Dublin had never been a place of note, or 
regarded even as the capital of Leinſter in former 
times. But however the authority of this charter . 
may be rejected, it was the policy of Edgar to 
keep the foreign Danes in awe; and his fleets 
might have viſited their maritime cities in Ireland; 
if not to conquer, at leaſt to intimidate them, and 
to exact ſome token of their ſubmiſſion. The 
conjecture ſeems to receive ſome countenance from 
a coin of Ethelred the Second, in the collection of 
Trinity College, Dublin, evidently ſtruck in this 
city, and poſſibly intended as tribute-money : not 
to mention another coin of Edgar found in Dub- 
lin, with the name of a minter on the reverſe, evi- 
dently Iriſh, 


The moſt vigorous and dangerous enemy, on 
A the northern foreigners experienced in Ireland, was 
the hero fo celebrated in the annals of this country 

by the name of BaIAx BORN Y. While yet ge- 
neral to his brother the king of Munſter, he gave 
them repeated overthrows. A long life ſpent with 
honour in the field endeared him to his country- 
men, who on the death of his brother called him, 
in an advanced age, to the throne of Munſter. 
His firſt care was to avenge the death of his pre- 
deceſſor, who had been killed by a chieftain of 
ſome note. He defeated this chieftain in a battle, 
and made a terrible execution of fifteen hundred 
Danes who marched to his aſſiſtance. Another 
hieftain oppoſed him with another reinforcement 
df Danes, but with the ſame ſucceſs. The tran- 
— of his * was thus eftabliſhed ; the 
D 2 fouthern 
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ſouthern moiety of the iſland acknowledged his 


ſovereignty ; and when the Iriſh and Danes of 4 


Leinſter refuſed to pay him tribute, he marched | 
againſt them at the head of his renowned militia Þ 
formed in South Munſter, and known by the title 


of the invincible tribe of Da.cais. He befieged 
and ſtormed the city of Dublin, and reduced the 


inhabitants to a ſtate of due ſubordination. The 


fame of Brian proved an incentive to other princes: 


they roſe againſt the Norman power in other quar- ö 
ters of the iſland: and diſſatisfied at the inactivity 


of Malachy their monarch, they depoſed him, and | 
raiſed the illuſtrious king of Munſter | to this 


ſtation. 


BRIAN laboured to ſupport his new dignity, : 
with the ſpirit of a veteran, and the prudence and 
moderation of a man advanced beyond the age ot 


ſeventy. All malecontents were ſubdued and ter- 
riſied. The factious were conciliated by the equity 


| 


and benignity of the new monarch. They who | 


had ſuffered in times of commotion were redreſſed, 
they who had been ejected from their poſſeſſions } 


by the foreigners were reſtored ; they who had been ; 


reduced to a ſtate of bondage were ſet at liberty. 


The havoc made by invaders was repaired ; the 


clergy reſtored to their endowments z churches and 


religious houſes roſe ſuddenly from their ruins; 


learned ſeminares were re-eſtabliſhed and enlarged; 


laws were reviewed, corrected, and ſtrictly enforced. 
Brian was now preparing 


actions of his reign, by building and fitting out | 
formidable navy, to ſtrike terror into all future 
invaders of the iſland, when the Danes till left | 


to crown all the glorious | 
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In free poſſeſſion of the maritime cities invited their 
7 countrymen to their aſſiſtance. The neighbouring 
5 Iriſh, impatient of the ancient tribute ſtill exacted 
by the monarch, readily concurred with them; 
and even encouraged the foreigners to aſſiſt in their 
| inſurre&ion. The whole province of Leinſter ſud. 
ze denly caught the flame of war, and called Brian 
je to the field at the age of eighty-eight. He lived 
s: to be a witneſs of the valour. of his ſon Mortagh* 
r- in the deſperate engagement of Clontarffe , and the 
ty D 3 victory 


| * This prince's name was Morogh ; he commanded the 
13 WY Iriſh that day, but was treacherouſly ſlain by one of the Da- 
niſh princes, that lying wounded on the field of battle, in- 
treated his aſſiſtance, which when the generous warrior diſ- 
mounted to grant, the inſidious Dane ſuddenly ftabbed him 
to the heart. A party of the flying Danes, commanded by - 
one Brudar paſſing his father's pavilion, and underſtanding 
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1 to whom it belonged, entered, and ſlew the venerable mo- 
of WE narch ; however, expeditious as they were, the triſh guards 
r came ſuddenly on them, and immediately cut the aſſaſſins to 


pieces, ſacrificing them to the manes of their beloved king 
ty and general. | | 8 
ho! On that day, when the trumpets ſounded, and the ſignal 
Vas given for battle, the Iriſh charged the Danes, with their 

d, Wl xccultomed martial fury. Theſe ſtood- the firſt ſhock with 
ns ſteadineſs, and returned the charge with vigour ; but the 
WF Iriſh were immoveable ; none quitted their paſts, and when 
one man fell, his place was inſtantly ſupplyed by another. 
ty. Thus after the charge given and received with amazing im- 
he! petuoſity, both armies ſtood firm and unbroken. — Then was 
dhe fight renewed on both ſides with the greateſt ſkill and 
nd courage, victory for a long time being doubtful, till after 
s; 2 molt bloody conteſt, the warlike ſpirit of the Iriſh prevailed 
e in the cauſe of their good old monarch and of liberty.— 
d; The Danes gave way, they were broken, and being puſhed 
d. with vigour, at length they were turned to flight; the army 
of Leinſter Wen at the ſight ;—when thoſe on whom they 

had placed their chief dependence gave way, they ſt:od no 

t a longer ;---a general rout enſued, and clear victory tho“ moſt | 
dearly purchaſed, remained with the Iriſh army. — Among 

the ſlain on the Daniſh part, were the ſons of the king of 

eft | Denmark, and the chief inhabitants of their ſettlement in 
in Dublin, with above four thouſand common ſoldiers.—On 


the part of Leinſter were flain Maolmorda, their King, and 


P RELIMINARY 


victory of his troops. The fon fell in the field; 
the venerable monarch, we are told, was ſlain by 
ſome fugitives, as he lay unguarded in his pavilion. 


By the death of Brian Boromy, the title of 


| monarch reverted to Malachy, or Melachlin, who 
had been depoſed, and who, with a fingular mo- 
deration, lived contented with his own province 


of Meath, acquieſcing in the unanimous voice 
of the nation, and even ſerving in the army of his 


rival, His misfortunes taught him the neceſſity 
of a vigorous adminiſtration. He intimidated and 
reſtrained the factious chieftains ; he purſued the 
Danes with ſeverity ; and the Iriſh hiſtorians in the 


author of the war, with the principal of his nobility, and 
three thouſand ſeven hunderd of his forces. —<The Victors, 
likewiſe had four thouſind of their beſt troops lain. 


There is a paſſage mentioned by Keating, extracted from 


a letter ſaid to be ſent to Colman, by Malachy, King of |, 4 
* 


Meath, who withdrev/ his forces on that fatal day, containing 
a deſcription of the battle of which he was an eye witneſs, 
and which is here ſubjoined in order to give the reader ſome 


Idea of the deſperate engagment: I never ſays he, beheld a 
with my eyes (nor in hiſtory) an account of a ſharper and 


bloodier fight than this memorable action: Nor if an angel 


from heaven would deſcend and relate the circumſtances of it, 1 


would you without difficulty be induced to give credit to it, 


I withdrew my troops under my command, and was no other- 7 
wiſe concerned than a ſpectator: - I ſtood at no greater diſ- 
tance than the breadth of a fallow field and a ditch ; when 
the powerful armies engaged, and grappled in cloſe * 4 


It was dreadful to behold how the ſwords glittered over 
heads being ſtruck with the tun's rays, * 


_ cut off from their heads, by 


former brightneſs. 
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which gave them 
appearance of a numerous flock of white Sea gulls flying 
in the air. The ſtrokes were ſo mighty, and the fury of tbe 
combatants ſo terrible, that t quantities of hair torn or 
their ſharp weapons, were driven 

far off by the wind, and their ſpears and battie-axes were ſo 
encumbered with hair, cemented together with clotted blood, 
that it was ſcarcely poſſible to clear or bring them to their 
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bold ſtyle of hyperbole aſſure us, that he totally 
extinguiſhed their power. Yet nothing is more 
certain than that they till maintained their ſectle- 
ments in Ireland, and continued a diſtinct and 
powerful ſept. Their maritime cities were govern- 
ed by chieftains whom they calle kings; their 

church was modelled without the aſſiſtance of their 
' neighbours, and their biſhops remitted for conſe- 
cration to the primate of Canterbury. 


Trty had the more leiſure to ſtrengthen and 


4 enlarge their ſettlements, as the death of Mal:chy | 


involved the Iriſh in an extraordinary degree of 
confuſion. The alternate ſucceſſion of the two 
royal houſes had been interrupted by the election 
of Brian to the ſovereignty. Animated by his ex- 
ample, every provincial king aſpired to the tame 
honour : but among the ſeveral competitors, Don- 
chad*, fon of Brian, at firſt proved moſt powerful. 


D 4 He 


* When this prince was leading home his harraſſ:d troops 
from the battle ot Clontarfe, he was oppoſ:d in his paſſage 
by Mac Gilly Patrick, king of Oſſory, who, from an old 
picque, required hoſtages that they would commit no outra- 
ges in his territories, which if they refuſed he declared he 
would meet them in the field: But Donogh knowing the 
bravery of the hardy veterans he commanded, accepted the 
challenge, at the ſame time treating the king of Offory 

with the greateſt diſdain and contempt. The herald who 
brought the meſſage, hearing Donogh talk in ſuch terms, 
took upon him to repreſent to the prince the imprudence of 
his reſolution, conſidering the inequality between the two 
armie> ; but he was told, that he ought not to interfere, and 
that if the law of nations had not preſerved his perſon invi- 
olate, he ſhould have had his tongue cut out for his inſolence. 
Donogh then diſmiſſed him from his p. eſence with a ſtrict 
command to tell his maſter, that he would fight him as long 
as he had a ſingle man to ſupport his cauſe, 
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| feuds and hoſtilities. Theſe were the times, ſay 


when the king of Offory's troops came in fight, who with 


PRELIMINARY 
He eſtabliſhed his authority in the ſouth, and pro- 


eeeded to enforce it in the northern moiety of li 
land, when Turlogh his nephew ſuddenly ſtarted 
up, by encouragement of a king of Leinſter, and 
was proclaimed monarch by his faction. The coun- 
try was harraſſed by their competitions ; laws and 
religion loft their influence; licentiouſneſs and 
immorality were the natural attendants of local 


the Iriſh writers, in which Bernard the monk gives 
ſuch a horrid picture of Ireland. OY 


Doxcnav at length yielded to the ſuperior | 
power of his rival. In the anguiſh of diſappointed 
= ambition, 


Having returned this ſpirited anſwer to the king of Offory, 
Donogh propoſed to his men the ſeparating the ſick and 
wounded from his army; but theſe refuſed it, holding a 
triendly and affecting conteſt with their general, and begged 
moſt earneſtly that they might be allowed to ſhare the hovour 
or the ruin of the day, and to triumph or die with their com- 
panions. It was in vain that the prince repreſented to them 
their inability to ſuſtain the charge, and even the incumbrance 
they would be to the ſound and healthy troops. As to the firſt 
argument, they declared themſelves reſolved on viftorv or 
death ; and to obviate the ſecond, they propoſed a method 
ſcarcely to be'paralleled in hiſtory, which was that of driving 
a ſufficient number of ſtakes into the earth, to which the 
wounded who were ſcarcely able to ſtand ſhould be tied, with 
an effective man on either hand : By this ſcheme theſe fa- 
tigued and mangled ſoldiers, having their arms at liberty, 
might then form a kind of rampart againdt the enemy, on 
one hard, whilſt, on the other, they would mark the ground, 
from which the reſt of th: army would be aſhamed to recede, 
as their retreat from thence muſt prove certain deſtruction to 
their brave diſabled companions. ; | 

Having overcome their general in this tender ſtruggle, he 
cauſed them to be put in battle array; and theſe (more than 
heroes) were juſt going to be placed according to their deſire, 
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aſtoniſhment beheld the ſtrong preparation for the engage- 
ment. But no ſooner did they perceive what end it was in- 


DISCOURSE. lvit + 
ambition, he fled to Rome, and laid his crown at 

the feet of the holy pontiff, promiting to inveit 

him with the ſovereignty of Ireland. Still ne 

could obtain no aſfiſt::nce. In deſpair he aſſumed 

the habit of a religious, and concealed himſelf in 

Saint Stephen's-Abby, at Rome. OY 


TurLocn thus left without any conſiderable 
competitor,exerciſed the monarchichal power,though 
not formally elected or recognized by the ſtates. 
The defects of his title he endeavoured to ſupply 
by the merit of his adminiſtration, in reftraining - 
and reforming abuſes, in his equity and juſtice. 
Such at leaſt is the teſtimony of archbichop Lan- 
franc to the conduct of this Iriſh king: whoſe Uſher's 
elevation he attributes to the interpoſition of Pro- Pie 
vidence in — the people of Ireland. But 
if his reign gave Tome check to faction and licen- 
tiouſneſs, theſe broke forth with double violence 
on his death. Morrough O'Brian in the South, and 
Donald O'Lochlan in the North, contended for the 
manarchy : each was recognized by his party, and 
each received the ſubmiſſions of thoſe chieftains 
and ſepts who were moſt expoſed to his power. 


Win y_— ww” * 


Ix the midſt of inteſtine conteſts and commo- 
tions, Ireland ſeemed ready to be ſubdued by the 
firſt foreign invader who ſhould attempt the con- 
gqueſt of an inviting country. We are told in the 

5 ] ® | , 
4 | tended to anſwer, than one and all laid down their weapons, 
and refuſed to enter upon the deſperate combat; which when 
Mac Gilly Patrick found it was impoſſible to perſuade them 
to, after upbraiding them with cowardice, and giving vent 


to a fruitleſs paſſion, he withdrew his army from the field, 
very much mortiſied. 
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chronicle of Man, that Magnus, king of Norway, 

| 1 in the courſe of his adventures and acquiſitions "oF 

j 1 reſolved to complete them by the reduction of Ire- 7 
4 land: and with a ſmall fleet made a deſcent on 3 
= Ulfter, in order to view the coaſts. As he landed 
| 3 without oppoſition, he ventured to pierce into the MM 
. | country without caution or apprehenſion. He was 
| | f ſudd-nly ſurrounded; for it, was the cuſtom of thge ® 
| _ Iriſh inſtead of meeting their enemy, with all tage 

parade of war, to watch their advantage, and dart 

unexpectedly upon them from their retreats. | 

Magnus and his party were cut to pieces. Thus 

the contempt he entertained of the Iriſh happily 1 

proved his ruin. I ſay happily ; for (as the noble 

author of the Life of Henry the Second judici- | 

ouſly obſerves) © if this enterprize had been more 

* wiſely conducted, and the ns wr been an- 

* ſwerable to what the diviſions among the Iriſh I 

„ princes, and the inclination of the Oftmen in |. 

* favour of a monarch from whoſe country moſt 3 

of them originally came, ſeemed reaſonably to 


5 - 


<« promiſe, it would have erected ip Ireland a Nor- 

_ © wegian kingdom, which, together with Man, and 
the other dominions of Magnus, full of ſhip- 
ping and good ſeamen, might, in proceſs of time, 
have compoſed a maritime power capable of 
maintaining itſelf, perhaps for ever, againſt that 
* of the Engliſh, and diſputing with them the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſea. It may indeed be eſteemed 
moſt happy for this nation, that no king of Den- 
mark, or of Norway, or of Sweden, nor any 
prince of the Cſtmen ſettled in Ireland, ever 
gained an entire dominion of that ifle ; for, had 
= It remained under the orderly government of any 
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« of theſe, its neighbourhood would have been, 

in many reſpects, prejudicial to England. 
Another power, and other ſ were ſoon to be 
eſtabliſned in Ireland, and the diſorders of this iſle 
operated gradually, yet effectually, to render cheir 
eſtabliſhment eaſy and ſucceſsful. 
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State of . Ireland favourable to an invaſica in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. —State of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, — Scheme of invading Ireland 
formed by Henry the Second. —Pretences for this 

indaſon.— Application to pope Adrian-— His mo- 

i tives for complying with the requeſt of + Henry. — 

Fl His bull —The Iriſh clergy earneſt to regulate their 

i church — Henry's deſign neceſſarily ſuſpended —Re- 

10 view of the ſtate of Ireland at this period. — Fac- 

| tions and quarrels of its chieftains —Dermed king 

4th of Leinſter driven from his province —Flies to 

I England. —Solicits aid frem Henry ;—who licences 
10 bis ſuljetts to affiſt him. — Dermed hopeleſs. —.fpolies 
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WEE OL. OF IRELAND. B. I. 
to the earl of Chepſtow. —Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- 
Gerald engage in his ſervice —Dermod returns to 
Ireland —His return diſcovered to Roderick O'Con- 
nor. His ſubmiſſions and treaty.— Arrival of Fitz- 
Stephen. — March to Wexford. —The Britons re- 
pulſed —Return to the aſſault.— T be town ſurren- 


dered.— Firſt Britiſh colony in Irel md. Expedition 


to Ofſſory—Offorians defeated —Horrid inſtance of 
revenge. Second invaſion of Offory.—Prenderzaſt 
revolts to the Offorians —Dermod invaded — Arri- 
val of Fitzgerald. Danger and eſcape of Prender- 


gaſt. Conduct of Roderic. —He collef7s his forces. 


I ſuſpicious of his vaſſals —Difmijjes the north- 


erns.—Dermad and the Britons retir?.—Roderic 


treats with Fitz-Stephen and with Dermod, but 
without effett.—Preparations for a battle —Timid 
policy of Roderic. Treaty with Dermod renewed 
and concluded. Fitz- Stephen intent to ſecure Wex- 
ford. —Roderic defeated in his attempt. againſt the 


prince of Thomond. —Succeſs of the firſt Britiſh ad- | 


venturers nothing wonderful or extraordinary. 


UCH were the ſtate and ch of Ire- 


land, for a conſiderable time before the Engliſh 
invaſion, that any neighbouring potentate, whoſe 
dominions were ſo compoſed, and his reſources fo 
opulent as to enable him to engage in forei 
conqueſts, might have naturally made it the object 
of his ambition. But in the eleventh, and the 
begining of the. twelfth century, the circumſtances 


of the neighbouring kingdoms were by no means 


favourable to ſuch attempts. France was diſmem- 
bered by the Norman acquiſitions, weakened by 
the independent and tumultuous ſpirit of its ba- 


rons, and intimidated by vaſſal princes raiſed even 


to a degree of formidable rivalry. England, by 
its ſituation, was naturally more attentive to this 


weſtern iſland ; but in England, at this period, we 


find a people diſpirited by the Daniſh yours the 


E 


Caradoc 
Langch. 


Ch. 1. HENRY I. 


bold uſurpation of Harold inſtantly oppoſed by the 


Norman; a ſucceſsful invaſion followed by a reign 
of diſorder, ſeverity, and rigorous meaſures for the 
eſtahliſn ment of the conquerors; a prince ſolely 


in cent to ſecure and perpetuate his new dominion, 


as well as to preſerve his original and favourite ter- 
ritory, his immediate ſucceſſors irregularly appoint- 
ed, or rather violent uſurpers of the throne, ex- 
poſed to faction and inſurrection, called out to the 


defence of their own titles and territories, and ſome- 


times engaged in bloody civil wars, with various 
changes of fortune; while the lords and princes of 


inferior territories in different parts of Europe, 


oftentimes poſſeſſed of confiderable power, and at- 
tended by warlike and adventurous followers, found 
a new and tranſported object for their ambition, 
and in all the phrenzy of fanaticiſm and romantic 
valour poured into the Eaſt for the recovery of 
the Holy-Land. 5 
IRELANn»D, during this period, though like other 
more renowned countries, principally confined to 
her own internal affairs, uninfluenced by the fortunes 
of other ftates, and unaffected by their revolutions, 
yet was not entirely unknown to the adjacent king- 


doms. The Iriſh chieftains, by frequently engag- 


ing in the conteſts of Wales, had extended the 
tame of their valour: it was ecchoed by thoſe whom 
commerce or devotion had brought from Ireland, 
who amuſed the ignorant, and indulged their own 
national vanity by ſplendid accounts of their native 
reſidence and the proweſs of their countrymen. Diſ- 
treſſed lords and factious leaders were induced to 
ſeek relief and aſſiſtance in their iſland. On the di{- 


Hoveden. grace of earl Godwin, in the reign of Edward the 


Confeſſor, Harold, the braveſt of his fons, choſe 
his retreat in Ireland, and there formed ſuch con- 


nections as proved the reſource of his family when 


his Norman rival was in the height of glory and 
ſucceſs. His three ſons fled thither immediately 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. I 


after the defeat at Haſtings, and, in the reign of 
| William the conqueror, lead an Iriſh army into Eng- 
land, to aſſert the liberty of their country and the 
pretenſions of their family; nor were their auxili- 
aries repelled but by the obſtinate and repeated 
efforts of the count of Brittany. The Welſh anna- Caragoc. 
liſts inform us, that when Arnulph ea of Pem- 
broke rebelled againſt Henry the firſt, he ſolicited 
the aſſiſtance of Mortough the Iriſh monarch ; by 
his emiſſary Gerald he ſought the daughter of this 
prince in marriage, was encouraged to make a voy- 
age into Ireland, but returned without accompliſh- 
ing his wiſhes, or obtaining any ſuccours. And 
this might poſſibly have laid the foundation of that 
friendly intercourſe, which William of Malmſbury _ 
aſſures us wis invariably preſerved between Henry 
and this Iriſh king. France is alſo ſaid to have 
$ drawn conſiderable ſuccours from this country in ſe- 
2 veral of her wars; and if we believe the Iriſh an- 
F nalifts, the aſſiſtance granted by ſome Iriſh princes 4,7 MS. 
to his rival firſt provoked Henry the ſecond to the pub 
deſign of annexing Ireland to his dominions. 
3 Howevex this may be, the deſign was conceived 
ſoon after he had aſcended the throne of England 
without diſpute or competition, without jealoufies 
or diſcontent, with all that brilliancy of character 
naturally arifing from his diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
and with an extent of territory unknown to his pre- 
deceſſors. We generally do ſuch honour to the 
policy and circumſpection of great princes, as to 
ſuppoſethat ſuch defigns are formed on mature de- 
I} liberation, on an accurate enquiry into the condition 
and circumftances of the country they are to invade, 
and a thorough knowledge of thoſe defects 2 
iſorder 
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and manners, that internal weakneſs and . 
which prepare the way for a foreign invader, and 
promiſe an eaſy and effectual conqueſt. But a very 
general and ſuperſicial knowledge of this iſland was 
ſuffcient to fire the ambition of a powerful and 


popular 


15 
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popular ſovereign, at a time when the difficulties of 


his reign were yet unexperienced, and when it was 


reproachful to any diſtinguiſhed character not to be 


poſſe ſſed with fome ſcheme of gallant enterprize. 


Speed. 


Campion. 


A PRETENCE alone was wanting to give ſome co- 
lcur of juſtice to the defign : and here his flatterers 
ſeem to have exerted all their ingenuity and addreſs. 


It was affirmed by thoſe, who ventured to dictate to 


ar. iprorant people, that the Iriſh had originally 
poſſeſled themſelves of their country by permiſſion 
of Gurguntius, a Britiſh king, and that, as deſcen- 
dants of the Britons, they were the natural and right- 
ful ſubjects of the Ergliſh monarch. It was urged 
that the renowned Arthur, Egfrid the Northum- 


brian, Edgar the illuſtrious Saxon prince, had all 


led their armies into Ireland, and there made valu- 
able acquiſitions, which their ſucceſſor was in ho- 
nour bound to recover and maintain. It was ſug- 
geſted that Engliſhmen had frequently been fold as 


ſlaves in this iſland; an inſtance of cruelty and bar- 


bariſm, which gave him full right to invade and 


ſubdue it. But the forged or ſuſpicious hiſtories 
of ancient times, the obſolete claims of Saxon or 


| Britiſh princes, however they might influence the | 


vulgar, yet were not deemed ſufficient for that fair 
ard plauſible colouring which might conceal the ini- 
quity of an attempt againſt an unoffending people: and 
as to the crime of trafficking in ſlaves, both na- 
tions, it was well known, had been equally involved 
in it. If the Iriſh had purchaſed, the Saxons had 
freely offered themſelves and their children to ſa- 
very for an inſignificant price: if the Iriſh were leſs 
ſordid and unnatural, yet the priſoners taken on i} 
their unſucceſsful inroads in the reign of William 


the conqueror, had been fold in great numbers; fo 1 


that the Engliſh clergy were obliged to remonſtrate 4 
againſt this practice, which they pronounced utter- | 
ly unchriſtian, and with difficulty prevailed on the 


_ kivg to relinquiſh his ungodly gain, 


Bur 


.. 


N 


JJ 


Bur the ſagacity of Henry, or the ſuggeſtions 

of an intereſted and ſubtle eccleſiaſtic, ſoon ſuppli- 

ed the neceſſary pretence for a free indulgence of 

his ambition. The papal power was gradually ad- 

vancing to a formidable height, and extending its 

influence even to the extremity of the Britiſh iſlands. 

Not contented with aſſuming a dominion in the ec- 

clefiaftical ſyſtem, it had already dictated to kings 

and nations in their ſecular concerns. It had eſ- 

pouſed the cauſe of William the Norman, made a 

3B ſolemn decifion in favour of his claims, and de- 

nounced its ſpiritual vengeance againſt all thoſe who 
ſhould preſume to reſiſt a prince, whom the ſove-Bromp- 

IF reign pontiff declared rightful and lawful inheritor on. 
of the crown of England. The ufurper Stephen 
had obtained a ratification of his title from the ſame 

authority, To this power Henry now determined 

to reſort, and by the folemnity of 4 papal decree to 

ſanctify his intended enterprize againft Ireland. 

3 John Saliſbury, his chaplain, was made the agent 
n this important negociation, and ated with the Hegoifiad 
zeal and diligence of a man conſcious that his ſuc- | 
ceſs would recommend him equally to his royal maſ- 

ter and his ſpiritual ſovereign. He repreſented to 
Adrian, the reigning pope, that the inhabitants of 


ir lreland were ſunk in the moſt wretched ſtate of 
i- corruption, with reſpe& to both morals and reli- 
d BY gion; that Henry, zealous for the honour and en- 
a- largement of God's kingdom, had conceived the pi- 
d cus defign of erecting it in this unhappy country; 
d Fly was ready to devote himſelf and all his powers to 
4 "YZ this meritorious ſervice; imploring the benediction 


of the pontiff, and requeſting his permiſſion and 
authority to enter Ireland, to reduce the diſobedient 
and corrupt, to eradicate all fin and wickedneſs, ta 
inſtruct the ignorant, and ſpread the bleſſed influ- 
ence of the goſpel in its puricy and perfection; pro- 
miſing at the ſame time to pay a yearly tribute to 
St. Peter from the land thus to be reduced to his 
. E obedience 
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obedience and that of the holy fee. Habituated as 
we may be to the depravity of mankind, one can- 
not ſeriouſly reflect upon the profane hypocriſy of 
this tranſaction without the utmoſt horror. Little 
did Henry foreſee, in the blindneſs of his ambition 
the perplexities he was to experience from that 
power he now contributed to aggrandize, or the 
heavy weight of oppreſſion with which it was to 
fall upon his own head. 

AbRlax ſecretly exulted in an application which 
favoured his enormous claims, and recognized his 
authority; nor was he diſpleaſed to gratify his coun 

try man, a prince of exalted character, lately raiſed 
to the throne, and who had not yet diſcovered his 
diipoſitions to the hierarchy. Rome had long con 
tended for extenſive powers in England; Ireland 
had but lately been diſpoſed to acknowledge its ſu- 
Ann. qua. premacy. All eccleſiaſtical authority had, till about 
vor Ma- four.years before the acceſſion of Henry the Second, 
ss. deen exerciſed by her own prelates; nor had the 
ceremonies and diſcipline of her church, points of 
the greateſt moment in this age, been conformable il 
to thoſe of Rome. The pontificate, however, by 
the intereſted zeal of its numerous and active emii- 
faries, had at length contrived to extend its influ- i 
ence even to this remote iſland; had alarmed the 
Iriſh clergy with fears of the irregularity of their 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, and perſuaded them to 
ſubmit to a reform modelled and dictated by Rome. 
Cardinal Paparon was, in the year eleven hundred 
and fifty-two, admitted into Ireland with a legan- 
tine commiſſion: three thouſand eccleſiaſtics aſſem- 
bled by his direction in the town of Drogheda: four 
palls were ſolemnly received from the pope by the 
prelates of Armagh, Dublin, Caſhel, and Tuam: Y 
the celebration of Eaſter was adjuſted according to 
the Romiſn deciſions; and for the further reforma- 
tion of the church, the celibacy of the elergy was 
. 5 enforced, 
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enforced, and their privileges and properties ſecur- 
ed by various canons. Thus was the correſpon- 
dence opened with the church of Ireland, and the 
pre- eminence of Rome formally acknowledged. It 
remained therefore for the pope to improve theſe 
favourable beginnings, to embrace the occaſions of 
extending his new dominion in Ireland, as well as 


framed without delay, fully conformable to the 
wiſhes and purpoſes of the king, It is here inſert- 
ed at large, and affords a — inſtance of the 
profligacy and impiety of papal uſurpation. 


. 


qe 


“ luftrious king of England, greeting, and apoſ- 
* tolic benediction. „„ 

Furi laudably and profitably hath your mag- 
nificence conceived the deſign of propagating 
your glorious rcaown on earth, and completing 
your reward of etcrnal happineſs in heaven; 
while, as a catholic prince, you are intent on 
enlarging the borders of the church, teaching 
the truth of the Chriſtian faith to the 1gnorant 
and rude, exterminating the roots of vice from 


nient execution of this purpoſe, requiring the 
counſel and favour of the apoſtolic fee. In which, 
the maturer your deliberation, and the greater 
the diſcretion of your procedure, by ſo much 
the happier, we truſt, will be your progreſs, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Lord; as all things are uſed 
to come to a proſperous end and 12 

take their beginning from the ardour of faith 


and the love of religion. 


and all the iſlands on which Chriſt the ſun of 


E 2 « belong 


to conciliate the friendſhip of Henry. A bull was 


DRIAN, biſhop, ſervant of the ſervants Girald. 


« N. of God, to his deareft fon in Chriſt the il- 1 


Paris. 


the field of the Lord, and for the more conve- 


e, which 


Tater is indeed no doubt but that Ireland, 


* righteouſneſs hath ſhone, and which have re- 
ceived the doctrines of the Chriſtian faith, do 


>: +— <7 _ 
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belong to the juriſdicton of St. Peter and of the 
hol) Roman church, as your excelleacy alſo doth 
« acknowledge. And therefore we ate the mote 
<« ſolicitous to propagate the righteous plantation 
of faith in this land, and the branch acceptable 
© to God, as we have the ſecret conviftion of 
e conſcience that this is more eſpecially our boun- 
den duty. | 
 * You then, moſt dear fon in Chriſt, have ſig- 
e nified to us your dcfire to enter into the iſland of 
Ircland in order to reduce the people to obedience 
unto laws, and to extirpate the plants of vice; 
and that you are willing to pay fr f om each houſe 
a yearly penſion of one penny to St. Peter, and 
that you will preſerve the rights of the churches 
of this land whole and inviolate. We ON, | 
with that grace and acceptance ſuited to your 
ous and laudable deſign, and favourably — 8 
ing to your petition, do hold it good and accept- 
able, that, for extending the borders of the 
church, reſtraining the progreſs of vice, for the 
correction of manners, the planting of virtue, 


* 


and execute therein whatever ſhall pertain to the 4 
* honour of God and welfare of the land; and 


olate; and ſaving to St. Peter the annual penſion 
of one penny from every houſe. az 
% Ir then you be reſolved to carry the deſign 
you have conceived into effectual execution, ſtu- i 
dy to form this nation to virtuous manners; and 
* labour by yourſelf, and others whom you ſhall 
judge meet for this work, in faith, word, and life, 
that the church may be there adorned, that the 
<« religion of the Chriſtian faith may be planted 
and grow up, and that all things pertaining to 
the honour of God, and the ſalvation of ſouls, 74 
Wo 


and the encreaſe of religion you enter this iſland. 


that the people of this land receive you e A 
ably, and reverence you as their Lord: the rights 
of their churches ftill remaining ſacred and invi- 


J 9 


ſo ordered, that you may be entitled to the ful- 
1 XZ © neſs of eternal reward from God, and obtain a 


n I <« glorious renown on earth throughout all ages.” 
le 3 Taz Bull thus framed, was preſented to king 
f Henry, together with a ring, the token of his in- 
—veſtiture as rightful ſovereign of Ireland. 

4 Some Iriſh writers, ſcandalized at the groſs repre- Grat. Lu. 
>” dęſentations of the corruption and barbariſm of their. 
a country, ſeem willing to queſtion the authenticity of 


FF this bull: as if the character of a church or nation 3 
- 3 4 were infalibly decided by the ſentence of A pope 5 p. 91. 8 
and as if the charge of corruption and barbariſm * | 
had not been as ftrongly and offenſively urged _ 
> # againſt the Engliſh when the purpoſes of the holy Af 
© ſee required it. But the reality of this tranſaction 
„ detween Adrian and king Henry is ſo far from be- 
ing ſuſpicious, that there is ſome ground to conjec- 
42 ture that the Iriſh eccleſiaſtics themſelves were im- 
mediately informed of it. From the date of the ,,, 
he pope's bull we find their ſynods multiplied, and their 4 Mag. 
regulations repeated and enforced, as it were with MSS. 
d, - ian affected ſolicitude to take away the reproach of N 5 
he cheir church. We are told that they made the moſt. 8 = 
2 falutary ordinances, not only for the preſervation of 
clerical diſcipline, but for the reformation of man- 
ners: and (what beſpeaks neither barbariſm nor 
ignorance) they provided for the regular inſtruction 
of their clergy. Armagh was then their moſt re- 
pauted ſeat of learning: and by a folemn ordinance 
it was provided, that no one ſhould be allowed to 
profeſs or teach theology in any of their churthes, 
who had not been educated in this ſeminary. But 
whether their zeal and ſolicitude were merely acci- 
dental, or purpoſedly intended to demonſtrate that 
the reformation of their church, did not require the 
interference of a foreign prince, this conſpiracy be- 
tween the pope and Henry was certainly alarming; 
and, had concert or policy ſubſiſted in Ireland, 
5 E 3 ſhould 


10 


1 | 
1165. 
Bromp- 


_ ton. 
Math. 


fures to guard againſt invaſi ion. So poſſeſſed was 


that the empreſs his mother is ſaid to have employ- 


not yet completely ſettled; and the regulation of q 
this country gave full employment to the vigour Þ 


Wales obliged him to lead a formidable army into 


opened a way for the Engliſh arms to penetrate into 


we there find a monarch little more than titular, de- 
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ſhould have united its inhabitants of all orders and 


conditions, in the moſt vigorous and effectual mea- 


Henry with his defign againſt this country, and fo 
elated by the commiſſion now received from Rome 


ed the moſt urgent ſolicitations to divert him from 
an enterprize which might endanger his immediate 
interefts, as well in France as Eng! and. 

Ax certain it is, that however inveſted with the 
plenitude of papal authority, and however flattered 
with the ideas of conqueſt and deminion, Henry 
was, as yet, by no means prepared for ſuch an e- 
terprize. In the year in which the bull of Adrian 
is dated, we find him engaged in reprefling the in- 
ſurrection of his brother Geoftry, and tupporting Þ 
his own claim to Anjou. The affairs of England were 


and abilities of its monarch. The inquietude of 


this principality; and ſcarcely had he reduced it to 
his obedience, when he was again called to the con- 
tinent by the death of Geoffry, where he engaged 
in wars and treaties for ſecuring and extending his 
dominions. Theſe were ſucceeded by the long and 
painful conteſt which he maintained againſt the 
church, in which the inflexible and intrepid ſpirit of 
Becket, kept him in a continual ſtate of agitation. 
The def n againſt Ireland was therefore neceſſarily 
fuſpended, and ſeemed to have been forgotten, til 
accident revived it, or the factions rather, and com- 
petitions of a corrupted and diſordered people, 


their unhappy country. 
Ie we review the ſtate of Ireland at this period, 


Een g for his power and influence on his own abi- 


ties and vigour, harraſſed by faction, and a 
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by powerful rivals; a number of provincial chief- Ann. 4 
tains who aſſumed the title and the rights of roy- Mag. 
alty, paid a precarious tribute to their ſuperior, and _ ag 
united, if they were diſpoſed to unite with him, as Tigern. 
allies rather than ſubje&s. In Ulſter, the family Contin. 
of the northern Hi-Nial, as it was called, exerciſed MSS. 
an hereditary juriſdiction in the modern counties of 
Tyrone, Derry, and Donnegal ; claimed a right of 
ſupremacy over the lords of F ermanagh, Antrim, 
and Argial, which included the counties of Armagh 
Monaghan, Lowth, and ſome adjacent diſtricts: 
while Dunleve prince of Uladh (fo the county of 
Down was named) diſputed the ſuperiority of this 
family and affected an independent ſtate. In Mun- 
ſter, the deſcendants of the illuſtrious Brian ruled 

in all the pride of anceſtry, impatient to recover the 
honours of their family, till, confined by more 
powerful rivals to the territory of North-Munſter, 
or Thomond, they left the warlike ſept of Mac- 
Arthy independent ſovereigns of Deſmond, the 
ſouthern diviſion. In Connaught, the princes, 
known by the name of O'Connor, were acknow- 
edged ſovereigns of the Eaftern territory. Tiernan 
3 O'Ruarc, an active, reſtleſs, military chief, govern- 
dd in Breffney, containing the modern county of 
Leitrim, and ſome adjacent diſtricts. Meath, or 
the ſouthern Hi-Nial, was ſubject to the princes of 
the great Iriſh family of Clan-Colman, Murchard 
O'Malachlyn, and his ſucceſſors. Leinſter divided 
into ſeveral inferior principalities, as that of Offory, 
Decies, and the ſepts of Oftmen formed of the 
remains of the Danes, and other foreigners, ſeated 
principally in Dublin and Waterford, and governed | 
generally by their own chieftains, gave the title of 
royalty to Dermod, ſurnamed Mac-Murchad, a 
prince repreſented by his countrymen in the moſt 
odious colours: and although his vices have been 
evidently exaggerated, yet, even in an age and 
country of rudeneſs, he appears to have been diſ- 

— tinguiſhed 


T4 
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bid. tinguiſhed by a rude, fierce, turbulent, and op- 
'x Ann. preſſive ſpirit, His father had governed Leinſter 
wil — with a tyrannaical ſeverity. Seventeen of his de 
1 pendent lords, we are aſſured, were either capitally 
executed, or loſt their eyes by his cruelty within 
Girald. one year: and Dermod with his eee inhe- 
H exp. rited too great a portion of the ſame temper. His 
Ann Mos ſtature, and bodily ſtrength, together with a boiſte- i 
ut lp. rous valour, had rendered him the admiration of 3 
all the inferior orders of his ſubjects and theſe, as | 
the proper inſtruments of his ambition, he was 
careful to protect and fav ur. His donations and 

4 endowmeats of religious houſes recommended him 
_ to the clergy; but his tributary chieftains felt the 
wil. full weight of his pride and tyranny. To them his 
government was odious; fo that in his attachments ſ 
to the reigning factions of the iſland, he was with- 
1 out principle or ſteadineſs, determined to that fide i 
RK Ann. which, for the preſent time, ſeemed moſt likely 

„ | __ = to ſupport him. 5 
rr Tut chief competitors ſor the rank of monarch i 
_ of Ireland, were the heirs of the two houſes, of 
I | O'Connor, and the northern Hi-Nial. Of theſe, 
Torlogh O'Connor was in poſſeſſion“, and though 8 
not generally recognized, and oppoſed, eſpecially 
by his northern rival O'Lochlan, he yet. main- 
1 tained his ſtate with magnificence, and ſupported I 
1K his title with ſufficient vigour. A deciſive vio—- 
+ tory gained over the forces of O'Brien encreaſed 
his renown, but ſerved at the ſame time to awaken i 
HAY the jealouſy cf his rival; who in a general conven- il 
1 tion of the ſtates obliged him to conſent to a tacit 


call him Righ go Freſaura, King with reluctance, i. e. m 
who had not his authority recognized in all the provinces. 


1 partition of authority, by which O Lochlan was 

mW © left ſovereign of the northern province; and ſuch iſ 
. diſpoſitions were to be made in other diſtricts as 
Wh 10 | 85 5 . - their „ 

. 9 | | * 'The Iriſh annaliſts have a particular name for a monarch 1 
i : 
Wh thus circumſtanced; and which they apply to Torlogh. Th 
05 ; 
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their joint intereſt might require. Such treaties 
between two ſuperiors generally ended in a defign 
dictated by ſome irregular paſſion, and executed 
againſt the peace and welfare of their neighbours. 
It was ſoon reſolved to transfer the territory of 
O'Ruarc, to a more favourite partizan; and the ex- 
pedition was undertaken by the Connaught and the 
Leinſter princes. O'Ruarc was ſurprized, defeated, 
and driven from his dominions. He had married 
the daughter of the prince of Meath, a lady diſtin- 
guiſhed by her beauty, but of a gay and amorous 
diſpoſition. She had inſpired the king of Leinſter 


3 | with an unlawful paſſion, and enflamed it by the 


freedom of her deportment ; and if the preſent ex- 
pedition had not been ſecretly contrived or foment- 
ed for the purpoſes of his adulterous love, Dermod 
at leaſt reſolved to take advantage of the diſtreſſes 


2 baſe brother ſhe was conveyed to his arms, and 
with an affected reluctance carried off in triumph 
into his own province“. 
An ou 


trage of this kind was not always regarded 


rather 
* Giraldus aſſigns this incident as the immediate cauſe of 
the expulſion of Dermod, at the firſt Englith invaſion: and all 
the Engliih hiſtorians have implicitly followed his authority. 
But the monk was neither a cautious examiner of the reports he 
heard in Ireland, nor an accurate enquirer into the true cauſes 


which opened the way to the ſucceſsful progreſs of his country- 
nen. He came into Ireland with an apparent contempt of the 


country and its inhabitants; and that contracted mind which 
produced this contempt, made him fatisfied with the reports of 
thoſe who were of the ſame rank of underſtanding with him- 
ſelf. He aſked the cauſe of that reſentment which drove Dex- 
mod from his province. He was anſwered, that it aroſe from 
the ſeizure of O'Ruarc's wife: and he miſtook the firſt riſe of 
perſonal animoſity between two chiefs, for the immediate occa- - 
hon of the revenge executed againſt Dermod. But the Iriſh 
annaliſts are of authority in this caſe, if in any; and they uni- 
formly agree that this outrage was committed full ſixteen years 
before Fitz-Stephen was invited into Ireland. — and 


of her huſband, and to poſſeſs himſelf of Dervor-A. D. 
TJ ghal (fo the lady was called.) By the aſſiſtance of 53. 


11 


* 


by the Iriſh with abhorence : they conſidered itspencer. 
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haughty Breffnian, provoked more by the inſolence 


ment to his intereſt, and prevailed on him, not 


a D. Dervorghal from her paramour, and reſtored her 


1154. 


ſiſtance he was enabled to revenge his wrongs, by 4 


mod); till the death of Torlogh, in the year one 
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rather as an act of pardonable gallantry, or ſuch 


an offence at moſt as a — pecuniary com- 
penſation might atone for. But the ſullen and 


and treachery of the raviſher, than the infidelity 
of his wife, conceived the moſt determined ani- 
moſity againſt Dermod. He practiſed ſecretly 
with Torlogh, promiſed the moſt inviolable attach- 


only to reinſtate him in his poſſeſſions, but to re- 
venge the inſult of Mac-Murchad, whom he repre- 
ſented (and juſtly) as a faithleſs vaſſal, really de- 
voted to the ſervice of his rival. The king of 
Connaught led his forces into Leinſter, reſcued 


to her friends; with whom ſhe lived, if not in a 
ſtate of reconciliation with her hu band, at leaſt 
in that opulence and ſplendor, which enabled her 
to atone for the erime of infidelity by the uſual 
method of magnificent donations to the church. | 


Tris ſervice naturally formed a cloſe connection 


between O'Ruarc and the Connaught prince, with 


whom he remained in firm union, and by whoſe aſ- 


freq uently joining with the diſcontented chieftains 4 
of Leinſter, and harraſſing his enemy king Der- 


thouſand one hundred and fi ty-ſix, rewarded the | ? 
Vigorous efforts of O'Lochlan with the dignitv of 
monarch. 


O'Ruarc, during this period, had frequently contended with 
various ſucceſs; and private injuries were apparently forgotten 
in the tumult of faction and public 8 till the death 
of his protector O*Lochlan le od expoſed to all the rage 

of his political as well as his — — enemies. The reſent- 
ments of O' Ruare might have revived upon a fair occaſion ; 
but their operation could not have been conſiderable, if the po- 
litical attachments of Dermod had not been particularly offen- 
five. It was the _ of O'Lochlan who was pronounced 
unworthy to fil! the throne of Leinfter ; not the raviſher of 


Dervorghal. 


nmonarch. Dermod was the firſt to acknowledge 

IT :1is new ſovereign, and by the merit both of his 

 W:;rmer attachment, and his new ſubmiſſion, found 

F vpport in his private quarrels, and in his turn was 

enabled to wreak his animoſity on the prince of 

" FE Breffney. But he had taken his party with too 

Lreat precipitation. His patron, with the moſt 

& outrageous defiance of all the precepts of humanity 

and good faith, ſeized on Dunleve, the prince of 

X Uladh, with whom he had but now concluded a 

"I ſolemn treaty, and put out his eyes: which ſo pro- 

voked the neighbouring chieftains, that they in- 

"IJ $antly took arms to avenge their aſſociate, and de- * 

end themſelves from the like barbarity. O Loch: 

lan was defeated, and by falling in the battle of 

Litterluin, as it was called, extinguiſhed the hopes 

and pretenſions of his family, and left the long 

conteſted title of monarch to Roderic, fon and ſuc- 

ceflor of the late king of Connaught  —+ 

=_ Rovexic, during the reign of his father and his 

n 8 own government of Connaught, had been for the 

h moſt part engaged in the field, and though not al- 
ways victorious, had acquired the reputation of 

V valour, which was now confirmed in his preſent ex- 


15 altation, to which the prevailing power of his faction Es 
1- FJ had raiſed him. Determined to ftrike his enemies A. D. 
ne with terror, and to approve himſelf worthy of pre- 57. : 
ne FI eminence, he led a numerous army to Dublin, im- 

of Bl mediately after the death of O'Lochlan; was there 

h. I folemnly inaugurated, engaged the Oftmen-inha- 

ich bitants in his pay; and, thus reinforced, marched to- 

ten wards the north, and was received by the chieftains 

= with every mark of ſubmiſſion. Dermod, juſtly 

* dreading the vigour of this new monarch, and ex- 

a; pecting all the fury of a triumphant reſentment 

po- againſt the partizan of his fallen rival, was ſeized 

one with the utmoſt conſternation, and in the phrenzy 

of of vexation and deſpair, ſet fire to his own town of 


Ferns, 4 „„ | 
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low, was with difficulty perſuaded by the clergy to 4 


admit him to his preſence, diſavowed all attachment 
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of ſpoiling it. Nor was he miſtaken in his appre. 4 
henfions. Roderic ſoon returned, attended by 


O'Ruarc, ſtill the inveterate enemy of the Leinſter 
ince. They over-ran the whole province with an 


irreſiſtible force. All the inferior lords were at 


once driven to make their peace and acknowledge 
the ſupremacy of Roderic ; Dermod was depoſed, 
as a man utterly unworthy of his ſtation ; to which 


another of his family was nominated, and gave fure- 


ties for his ſubmiſſion and fidelity to the monarch , 
who in the full career of glory pierced into Munſter, 
regulated this province at his pleaſure, and return- 


ing to Meath, held a numerous and magnificent con- 


vention of the ſtates, in which his grandeuf and 
authority were ſo ſtrikingly —_— that the an- 
cient honours of his country ſeemed to revive, at 


the very moment when all ſuch expections were 
on the point of being utterly extinguiſhed ; and 


the inſolence of triumphant faction was ready to 


produce a revolution more important than Ireland F 


had yet experienced. . 

On the very firſt appearance of an invaſion, Der- 
mod felt the effects of his tyrannical government. 
His tributaries had at once deſerted him; and ſome 


of the moſt conſiderable among them, as the Da- 
niſh lord of Dublin, and the chieftain of Offory, #8 
united with his enemies. His abject flattery and 
of his for- 


ſubmiſſion could not efface the memory 
mer ſeverities. The chief of the O'Birnes, a pow- 
erful ſept in that part of Leinſter now called Wick- 


to him, and with the haughtineſs of a ſuperior 


commanded him to depart, as he regarded his per- 3 
ſonal ſafety g F 


. And now, defeated, and ded, in 
the bitterneſs of inſulted pride, and the rage of 
malignant reſentment, he formed the deſpera 


te pur- 


porſe of abandoning his kingdom, and ſecking in 


ſtate, 


foreign countries the means of regaining his _ 


WW : BU NKEY 1 7 "P 


V and gratifying his revenge. The ſituation of his 

e. territory naturally pointed out England as his place 

5 1 of immediate retuge; he embarked with ſixty fol- Girald 
lowers, and arrived at the port of Briſtol. | 


in I England the odious part of his character was 
at unknown. He was conſidered as an injured prince, 
X deſerted by rebellious vaſſals, and forced from his 
d. dominions by an iniquitous confederacy; and he 
-h FF was received with a ſuitable degree of pity and reſ- 
* 3 pe, eſpecially by the clergy, who entertained the 
h. friend and benefactor of their order in the monaſ- 
r. tery of Auguſtines with the utmoſt hoſpitality, 
n. Here he learned that Henry the king of England, 
n. whom he now profeſſed to conſider as his ſole re- 
ad ſource, was engaged in Acquitain, and thither he 
n. immediately proceeded. He appeared before the mid. 
at king in all the marks of diſtreſs and ſorrow, and 
re falling at his feet, made a paſſionate and affecting 
nd narrative of his misfortunes, enlarged on the malice 
to of his countrymen, the treachery of his pretended - 
nd friends, and the rebellion of his ſubjects, imploring 
; the protection and aſſiſtance of Henry, the fame of 
whoſe magnanimity and generoſity had prompted 
him to this adress — that if he ſhould be 
ſo happy as to obtain his powerful interpoſition, he 
would acknowledge him as his liege lord, and hold 
his dominions, which he was thus confident of re- 
gaining, in vaſſalage to Henry and his heirs. 
Nornixs could have been more acceptable to 
the king than this petition, which revived the flat- 
tering ideas he had formerly conceived, and afforded 
a new pretence for leading an army into Ireland. 
But his affairs were ſtill perplexed. His conteſt 
with the clergy ſubſiſted; and he had but now re- 
ceived new proof of the obſtinacy and violence of 
Becket ; while the inſurrections of his ſubjects in 
the provinces of France, fomented ſecretly by 
Louis, engaged him buſily both in war and nego- 
ciation. Yet till determined to improve the pre- | 
TS ſent ; 
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ſent incident as far as his fituation might permit, 
he received the Iriſh prince with the utmoſt kind- 
neſs, affected to commiſerate his wrongs, made him 
bid. munificent preſents, accepted his tender of allegj. 
ance, and diſmiſſed him with a letter of credence 
addreſſed to all his ſubjects, notifying his grace and 
protection granted to the king of Leinſter, and de. 
F elaring that whoſoever within his dominions 
ſhould be diſpoſed to aid him in the recovery of his 
territory, might be aſſured of his free licence and 
royal favour. Dermod returned to England highly 
elevated by his favourable reception, and ſtill more 
by the hopes of deriving important advantages 
from this letter. He repaired once more to Briſtol, 
the uſual reſort of Iriſh veſſels, and where of con- 
a ſequence he expected intelligence from his own 
country. Here he made publication of Henry's 
letter, repeated his piteous tale, and laviſhed his 
promiſes on all thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt the friend 
and vaſſal of their ſovereign; but without effect. 
Whether his character and conduct had by this 
time been ented in an unfavourable light, or 
whether a diſadvantageous opinion had been formed 

of his country, no one could be found, even in 

thoſe days of adventure, to liſten to his flattering 

promiſes, and take arms in his cauſe. 5 

A nor thus elapſed without any proſpect of 
aid. ſuccours, and Dermod began to abandon all hopes | 

of areſtoration, when, as his laſt deſperate effort, 

he was perſuaded to addreſs himſelf to Richard earl 

of Chepſtow or Strigul, as it was anciently named, 

ſon of Gilbert, a nobleman of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Clare, known by the titles both of Chepſtow 
and Pembroke, and of confiderable note and conſe- 
(2 quence in Wales. His fon was diſtinguiſhed as 
well by his military genius, as by his ſtation and 
alliances ; attended by a train of follow- 
ers, whoſe affetions he had gained by his courteſy 


favour, 
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favour, retired and diſengaged, his fortune diſſi- 
pated, his diftrefles urgent, and his proſpe&ts 
gloomy, he was thought likely to comply with the 
overtures of Dermod; who preſſed him with the 
moſt urgent ſolicitations. Theſe however were 
received with a coldneſs and reſerve little ſuited to 

his preſent views. The ear], better fitted for the 
execution, than the conduct of a bold deſign, was 
ſcrupulous and embarrafled : and, where he was 

to take a leading part, conſidered every difficulty 
minutely, and ſtated every objection in its full force. 

He could not confider the general licence of Henry 

as a ſufficient warrant for a meaſure of ſuch conſe- 
quence as that of leading his vaſſals into a foreign 
country. Dermod renewed his initances, and re- 
doubled his promiſes. He engaged even to give 
him his daughter Eva in marrage, and to make him 
heir to his kingdom ; though ſenfible that he had 
no power to nominate his heir, by the ancient uſage 
and inſtitutions of his country : ſuch tempting 
offers at length prevailed over the ſcruples of earl 
Richard. He covenanted to aſſiſt him with a con- 
fiderable force, which he appointed to tranſport 
into Ireland in the enſuing ſpring, provided he 
could obtain the king's particular licence and ap- 
probation, - 

ELEvaTED by the ſucceſs of this negociation, Ibid. 

Dermod ' conceived that he had moſt effeually 
provided for his re-eftabliſhment ; and now advan-Ibid * 
ced as far as to St. David's in ſouth Wales, in or- 

der to return privately into Ireland, to collect the 

remains of his adherents, and to prepare for the re- 

ception of his expected ally. He was received by 

the biſhop 

affected the utmoſt indignation at his wrongs, and 
pity of his ſufferings, and was particularly ftudious 

> gain fri prince whoſe munificence to 

his clergy had every where made him a favourite 
of the order, in deſpite of tyranny and adultery. 


8 
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Rice Fitz-Griffith, who commanded in this coun- 
try, had for ſome time meditated a revolt from the 
king of England. Robert Fitz-Stephen, an active, 
brave, and ſkilful ſoldier, had been entruſted by 
the Welſhman with the government of Cardigan ; 
but as he proved not well diſpoſed to favour his 
rebellious deſigns, he was ſeized by his order, and 
confined three years in priſon. Such was the opi- 
nion formed of his abilities in war, that Rice now 
made him a voluntary offer of his liberty, provided 
he would unite with him againft king Henry. Fitz- 
Stephen, though nearly allied to this chief by his 
mother's fide, was yet utterly averſe from ſuch 
a ſervice. His father was a Norman, and he him- 
ſelf, of conſequence, attached to the intereſts of 
the Engliſh monarch. Solicitous, at the fame time, 
to regain his liberty, he repreſented to Fitz-Griffith, 
that although he could not take arms agai 


inſt his 
liege-lord, he was yet willing to decline all 1 
42 projected __ "= the Iriſh prince Fo A 
cited aſſiſtance; that he would gladly hazard his 
life and fortune in a foreign land, ſo as not to op- i 
poſe, fince he could not aſſiſt him. Theſe inſtances * jk 
were urgently enforced by the biſhop and by Mau- 
rice Fitz-Gerald maternal brother to Fitz-Stephen, 
a lord of diftinguiſhed worth and valour, who with 
fome other adventurous knights of Wales now 
_ conſented to take part in the Iriſh expedition. 
Robert, thus ſet at liberty, covenanted to engage 
with all his followers in the ſervice of Dermod, 
who on his part promiſed to cede to the two prin- 
cipal leaders, Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald, the 
nts gm Es (won ex . with a 
arge adjoining territory, as as by their aſſiſtance 
be ou be fine in his rights. 
Sven was the original ſcheme of an invaſion, 
which in the event proved of fo great importance. 
An odious fugitive, driven from his province by 
faction and revenge, gains a few idventurers in 
Wales, 


— 
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Wales, whom youthful valour or diſtreſs of for- 

tune led into Ireland, in hopes of ſome advantage - 

ous ſettlements. Dermod, who, no doubt, encou- 
raged his new allies by the aſſurance of a powerful 
reinforcement of his countrymen, was obliged to 
affect impatience to depart, and to provide for 
their reception. He paid his vows in the church 

of St. David, embarked, landed in Ireland, paſſed 
without diſcovery through the quarters of his ene- 
mies, arrived at Ferns, and was entertained and 
concealed in the monaſtery which he himſelf had 
erected; waiting impatiently for the return of 
ſpring, when the Engliſh were to come to 

his aſſiſtance. To the clergy he took care to mag- mw 
nify his gracious reception by king Henry, the 
diſpoſitions of the Engliſh in his favour, and the 
number, force, and valour of the confederates he 
expected. The intelligence was induſtriouſſy ſpread | 
abroad, and ſerved to animate his adherents ; who 
incautiouſly crowded in conſiderable numbers to ns 
their old maſter, and received his afſurances of a 
ſpeedy and effectual ſupport. As the ſecret of his — 4 
return could not be long concealed, he aſſumed MSS. 
the appearance of the utmoſt confidence. He even 
marched at the head of his adherents, and poſ- 
ſeſſed him of a part of his dominions called Hi- 


th LA * 
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1 Kenſelagh. Yet ſecretly diſtracted and terrified, 

ge tormented by delay, and dreading a diſappoint- Regan 
d. ment, he diſ K Regan his faithful dd meſtie * 

ay into = to haſten the ſuccours already pro- 

he miſed, and to ſolicit others, with an aſſurance of 

* rich ſettlements and large rewards to all adven- 


Roventc, who was ftill buſily employed in efta- joe 7 


bliſhing his authority, confirming his adherents, Auf. Uli. 
2 


the return of Dermod. Fame Tigern. 
fo — = A 
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the force he had collected, and — 


followers of _ who embarked with this anon. 
F prince, MSS. 


if 
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prince, into an army of foreigners. Poſſibly the 
port, as he ſeems to have found no reſources in his 
own valour and abilities, but to have relied en- | 

tirely on the protection of Roderic. The monarch 2 
had lately obliged the northern chieftains, whom 


new Chieftain of Leinſter was author of this re- 


he moſt ſuſpected, to acknowledge his ſupremacy ; | | 


and was now impatient to - regulate the diforders Þ* 
both of Meath and Thomond, in each of which 
provinces the violence of local feuds and factions had |? 


ended in the murder of the reigning princes. Let 


{till reſolving to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Leinſter Þ* 
chief, he ſuddenly collected ſome forces, and wit) 
his faithful aſſociate O'Ruarc, marched into the 


country of Hi-Kenſelagh. 


Deron, terrified at this incurfion of his inve- | 
terate enemies, fled into his woods for ſhelter ; and, 
favoured by the advantage of ſituation, made a 
ſhew of reſiſtance, and even ſkirmiſhed with the 
enemy, without any conſiderable diſadvantage or 
diſgrace. In the firſt action the forces of Con- 
_ naught were repelled with ſome loſs : another battle 
enſued, in which the Tainiſt, or ſucceſſor elect of 
O'Ruarc, fell; and on the part of Dermod, 24 
young lord of Wales, whom the Iriſh annals in the 
ſtyle of their nation, call a king's ſon, together 
with others of inferior note, were killed. But this 
_ chieftain, ſenſible of his own weakneſs, and the 
neceſſity of amuſing his aſſailants, artfully pro- 
poſed to treat, made ſolemn profeſſions of the moit 
abje& ſubmiſſion to Roderic, and formally renounc- 
ed his claim to the government of Leinſter; re- 
queſting, as an object of compaſſion, to be allowed 
to retain ten cantreds only of the province, which | 


he pro 


Ld 


miſed to hold in abſolute dependence upon 
| Roderic, and in perfect ſubmiſſion to that monarch. 
To him he tendered ſeven hoſtages as a furety for 
his obedience; and to O'Ruarc one hundred ounces 1 
of gold, as an inducement to bury allold animoſities 
| in 
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in oblivion, and to grant his favour and protection 
to an unhappy prince, whom he could no longer 
conſider as a rival, diveſted, as he was, of all the 
ancient rights and honours of his family. Roderic, 
intent on objects — more important, ac- 
cepted his infidious ſubmiſſion; conſented to remit 
this ſmall portion of territory to Dermod, received 
his hoſtages, and haſtened to make the neceſſary 
2 diſpoſitions in other provinces. : 
Bor the period at length arrived, when Dermod 
vas to diſcover his infincerity, and to aſſert, at the 
head of an army, the rights he had fo ſolemnly re- 
linquiſned. Robert Fitz-Stephen had collected his _ 
forces, conſiſting of thirty knights, fixty men in ar- 
£3 mour, and three hundred archers, all choſen men 
of Wales, and embarking in three ſhips about the 
beginning of the month of May, in the year eleven 
hundred and ſeventy, arrived at a creek called the 
Bann, near the city of Wexford. With theſe 
came Hervey of Mountmorres, not with any mi- 
3 litary train, but as the emiſſary of his nephew the 
earl of Chepſtow, to ſurvey the country, and to 
report its ſtate and circumſtances to Richard, fo as 
to direct him in his intended enterprize. This 
troop was the very next day reinforced by Maurice 
of Pendergaft, a valiant Welſhman, at the head of 
ten knights and two hundred archers. The com- 
motion which was naturally produced through the 
adjacent country by the landing of a foreign force, 
ſerved to alarm the Britons, who, before they ad- 
ventured to march forward, ſent immediately to 
Dermad to notify their arrival, and to demand his 
aſſiſtance. The Iriſh prince was filled with the 
39 utmoſt exultation. Numbers of his ſubjects, who 
n i had abandoned him in his diftreſs, confidered this 
event as a certain aſſurance of his ſpeedy reſtoration, 
and now crowded eagerly to his ſtandard. He in- 
ſtantly ſent five hundred men, headed by his na- 
tural fon Donald, a FD CE bravery, 
| 2 | ' tg 
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Ibid, 


received his foreign allies with every „ N of ll 
made in England; and their mutual ay ee 7 


It was reſolved to march to Wexford, a city 


treaty to become poſſeſſor. It was garriſoned by a 


no diſordered crowd, but a regular and well. ap- 


on their part, made on obſtinate defence: and after 
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to join the invaders. He himſelf ſoon followed, 4 . 
joy and affection, renewed thoſe promiſes he had Y 


being adjuſted, and ratified with all due folemnity | 


they proceeded to concert the operations of war, | 


and the meaſures moſt effectual for their own in. 
tereſts and the ſervice of the prince of Leinfter. FR 


about twelve miles diſtant from their place of land. 
ing, the reduction of which was an object of great 
importance, and of which Fitz-Stephen was by {ij 


body of Iriſh and Oftmen as they were called, men of 
violent and undiſciplined bravery, who marched 
out boldly to meet their affailants. But when? 
they came to view the Britiſh forces, whoſe numbers 
they had deſpiſed, they found an enemy quite 
different from thoſe they had hitherto encountered; 


pointed body, whoſe barbed horſes, ſhining armour, 
regular diſcipline, and compoſure, formed a new 
and terrifying ſpectacle to theſe natives. They 
declined the engagement; yet ſtill refolving to de- 
fend their city even to the laſt extremity, they ſet 
fire to the ſuburbs and adjacent villages, and retired 

 Frrz-STeenen and his affociates, encouraged by 
this retreat, advanced with the greater confidence, 
led up their forces to the walls, and making the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions, proceeded to a vigorous aſſault, 
aſſured of immediate victory. But the garriſon, 


many efforts of valour, the Britons had the mor- 
tification to find themſelves obliged to retire with i 
the loſs of eighteen of their number. Their Iriſh 
allies were confounded at the ill ſucceſs of this firſt i 
attempt: but the ſpirit of Fitz-Stephen was not 
ſo eaſily ſubdued. He drew off his men to 2 ? 


* 


I 2 


ſea-ſhore, and to convince them that their ſole reli. 
ance muſt be upon their valour, he ſet fire to his 
own tranſports among other veſſels which lay at 
anchor ; and the next day, having firft ordered 
divine ſervice to be performed in his camp, with 
all folemnity, he diſpoſed his forces with greater 
care and circumſpe&ton, and again led them to the 
aſſault, animated by devotion, impatient of their 

nate diſgrace, and convinced of the neceſſity of 
_ FF conquering. 5 Peng 
Tunem motions had not been obſerved by the Girald. 
garriſon. Theſe men, who were accuſtomed to ſee N 
conteſts finally decided by the ſucceſs of one vi- 
gorous impreſſion, were aſtoniſhed at this perſever- 
FJ ing reſolution. The clergy in particular were Regan. 
2 terrified, and made the moſt paſſionate remon- Stanih. 
ſtrances againſt an oppoſition which muſt prove fatal 
to all within the walls. It was at length agreed 
to treat with the beſiegers; and a deputation of the 
principal inhabitants, with two reverend biſhops 
at their head, were ſent to ſettle the terms of ca- 
pitulation. They propoſed that Wexford ſhould 
be ſurrendered to Dermod, that all the inhabitants 
ſhould acknowledge him as their ſovereign, be ad- 
mitted to renew their oaths of allegiance, and re- 
ceived into his ſervice; and that four principal 
citizens ſhould become hoſtages for the peaceable 
ſubmiſſion and fidelity of the Wexfordians. The 
inſolence, reſentment, and ſuſpicions of Dermod 
protracted this treaty for three days; when the au- 
thority of his prelates, and the advice of his foreign 
allies at length prevailed. He accepted the ſub- 
miſſion of his repenting ſubjects, and entered Wex- 
ford in triumph. And now, to demonſtrate his 
gratitude and good faith, Fitz-Stephen, and Fitz- 
Gerald whoſe ſpeedy arrival was expected, were 
jointly inveſted with the lordſhip of this city and 
its domain. Hervey of Mountmorres alſo was de- 
clared lord of two conſiderable diſtricts on the coaſt, 

= 1 between 
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between Wexford and Waterford, in order to gra- 
tify his nephew earl Richard, and to convince him 
of the advantages to be gained in the ſervice of the 
prince of Leinſter. Here then was the firſt colony 
of Britiſh inhabitants planted by thefe lords; and 
here they remained for many years diſtinguiſhed * 
from the natives, in their manners and language; , 
nor even at this day, after ſo many various changes 
and revolutions, are they completely blended with 
the original inhabitants. 

AFTER a few days refidence at Wexford, Der. 
mod led the Britiſh forces to his uſual abode at 
Ferns, where three weeks were ſpent in refreſhing 

the ſoldiers, feaſting their commanders, and con- 
certing their future operations. By the acceſſion 
of the garriſon, his army was now encreaſed to 
three thouſand men, excluſive of his foreign forces; 
and revenge no leſs than policy determined him to 
make that part of Leinſter called Offory the ſeat 
of war. The lord of this diſtrict had not only 
revolted from Dermod in his diſtreſs, and united 
with Roderic, but had formerly poſſeſſed himſelf : 
of a ſon of the prince of Leinſter, either as an 

hoitage or a viſitor, at his court; and conceiving 
ſome ſuſpicions of him as holding an unlawful in- 
tercourſe with his wife, ſeized him in the rage of 

jealouſy, and with a cruelty not then peculiar tolre- 
land, ordered his eyes to be put out. The unhappy 
youth expired under the operation ; and the father 
harboured the moſt violent and implacable reſent- ? 
ment, which he now determined that the prince 

of Offory ſhould feel. He aſſembled the Britiſh Þ 
leaders, pathetically related the injury he had re- 
ceived from this chieftain, the moſt maligant of 
his rebellious ſubjects, whom his honour and his 
intereſt equally obliged him to reduce, without 
delay; obſerved that his whole reliance was on 
their conduct and valour, which his countrymen Þ 
were now taught to dread ; and entreated their con- 
5 | currencec 
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ch. . r 
a. currence in his intended expedition into Offory, 


m A where the very terror of the Engliſh name aſſured 
he . them of an eaſy victory. To this they readily re- 
ny plied, that the very purpoſe of their expedition was 
nd to reſtore him to his dignity and authority, and that 
ed it was his part to direct their operations. 

e; Tn fame of this intended expedition was ſoon 


1 | Regan. 
es ſpread abroad, and the Oſſorians rouſed by the Girald. : 


th dreadful intelligence that Dermod prepared to Camb. 


ſpread fire and ſlaughter through their territory, 
er- their undaunted prince marched to his frontier at 
at the head of a confiderable force, amounting to five 
ng Þ thouſand men; and, ſtrongly entrenched amidſt 
n- woods and moraſſes, waited the approach of his 
ion invaders. The onſet was violent, and ſuſtained 
to with the utmoſt firmneſs : the efforts of the Britons 


es; A} were repeatedly foiled and repelled ; till the Offo- 
to I rians, tranſported by the ardour of victory, quitted 
eat their advantageous ſituation, and poured down 
nly raſhly into the plain, in purſuit of an enemy who 


ted Þ fled on purpoſe to betray them into this fatal error. 


ſelf Their difordered numbers were here oppoſed to 
an the Britiſh cavalry, conducted by a ſkilful general; 
ing and the conteſt was ſpeedily decided. The Offo- 
in- rians were driven off the field, and vigorouſly pur- 
; of AF ſued till the victors in their turn were, by their 
Ire- ÞF 1gnorance of the country, betrayed into a dangerous 
ppy ſituation, admiſt moraſſes, where their heavy 
ther armed cavalry could not act. Dermod appriſed 
ent- them of this danger in due time: for the enemy 
ince were again collecting, and prepared to renew the 
tin engagement with an appearance fa formidable, that 
| re- his Iriſh forces could not diſſemble their ſenſe of 
t of FF the approaching danger. Unexperienced in the 
his artifices of war, they attributed the quickneſs of 
zout the foreigners in retiring before the enemy to the 
on want of courage, and Kaner themſelves from a 
men body, who, they ſaid, could run like the wind 5 


men 


while Dermod on his ou began to ſuſpect that the Regan. 
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| C | 2 M 
men of Wexford intended to take this opportunity 3X 
of deſerting to the enemy; and therefore, for his 
greater ſafety, joined the Britiſh battalion. But 
the conduct and reſolution of his allies prevented 
the pernicious effects of theſe ſuſpicions, and once 
more prevailed over undiſciplined and inexperienced 3} 
numbers. They again ſuffered themſelves to be 
driven through the defiles and moraſſes, to the 
plain, firm, and open ground; then advanced vi. 

orouſly ; while a ſelect body, placed in ambuſh 
for this purpoſe, charged the enemy in the rear. 
The Offorians fled on all fides; and the Iriſh in the Þ 
ſervice of Dermod purſued, and compleated the Þ 
rout, They returned from the carnage laden with *' 
three hundred heads of the flaughtered enemy, 
which they preſented to their prince. If we may 

HHib. Exp. believe Giraldus, he returned and examined them 
diſtinctly, and in all the infernal triumph of re- 

venge, claſped his hands paſſionately, and returned 
thanks to heaven. The hiſtorian adds a circum- 
ſtance too horrid to be believed, or even mentioned, 
but with reluſtance; that having diſcovered in this 
bleeding heap the head of one his mortal foes, the 
monſter ſeized it, faſtened his teeth upon the 
ghaſtly viſage, and mangled it in the phrenzy of 
ſavage rage and malice. Surely the humane and 
generous Britons could not have been witneſſes of 

| ſuch an action | 3 

Tux Britiſh commanders would gladly have 

1 improved this victory, by keeping the field until 
e dan. the prince of Oſſory ſhould be completely reduced, 
rather than incur the danger of being again at- 
tacked in their retreat. But they were now in the 
ſervice of a prince uſed to another kind of war. 

He had defeated his enemy, ravaged and burnt 
his territory; and contented for the preſent with 
ſuch ſucceſs, he once more led his army back to 

Ferns; where his vaſſal lords attended him in his 
good fortune, to deprecate his reſentment, and 

| rene 
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| 3 renew their engagements. 


HENRI II. 
Thoſe who ſtill refuſed 


to ſubmit were harraſſed by his incurſions. Decies, 
the territory of O'Faolan, and tnat part of Wick- 


1 low known by the name of Glandelagh, felt the 


utmoſt fury of his ravages. The prince of Oſſory, 


4 notwithſtanding his defeat, ſtill dared to appear in 
arms and defy the power of Dermod, and was 
therefore expoſed to a ſecond invaſion. Conſcious 


that his original offence could not readily admit of 


an accommodation, he prepared for an obſtinate and 


deſperate reſiſtance. For three days he maintained 
his poſt againſt the repeated aſſaults of his invaders: 
and though his forces were at length broken, they 
vere by no means ſubdued, but ſtill waited for a 
fair occaſion of making head againſt an enemy, 


who allowed them to re- aſſemble, by retiring when 
the victory was once obtained. 


A rokruxarꝝE incident ſoon encouraged the Oſ- 


ſorians to become invaders in their turn. Dermod Regan. 


by his inſolence or neglect had provoked Maurice 


tempting to prevent his return into Wales, forced 


dious advice of the Wexfordians, and to unite 
with the prince of Oſſory. So formidable an opi- 
nion had been entertained in Leinſter of the Eng- 
liſn proweſs, and fo great expectations were formed 
from ſuch a ſlender reinforcement, that this chief- 
tain was now emboldened to make an inroad into 
the territories of Dermod. He harraſſed his tribu- 
taries, and ravaged his country; but Pendergaſt 
was too ſenſible of the advantages of the prince 
of Leinſter to ſuffer his new aſſociate to meet him 
in the field: eſpecially as the loſs ſuſtained by his 
own defe&ion was now ſupplied by the arrival of 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, who landed at Wexford 
with his powers, conſiſting of ten knights, thirty 
horſemen, and one hundred archers. 


t TRE 


of Pendergaſt to renounce his ſervice; and by at- 


E this lord with his whole troop to follow the infi- 
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Tux Offorian, though not ſtrong enough to en- 
gage in any enterprize of real conſequence, was yet 
defirous to retain Pendergaſt in his ſervice : and 
when this commander, diſguſted at his new alli. 
ance, and dreading treachery from the Iriſh of Oſ- 
ſory, determined once again to return to Wales, 
he even attempted to oppoſe his paſſage by force. 
The addreſs and valour of Maurice extricated him 
from the danger, and ſecured his retreat; and the 
prince of Offory ſoon found it neceſſary to amuſe 
his implacable enemy by a ſubmiſſion, which with 
ſome reluctance Dermod at length ſullenly accepted. 

WrrLz this prince proceeded thus ſucceſsfully 
in reducing his revolted ſubjects, Roderic, the Iriſh 
monarch, was buſily engaged in meaſures calculat- 
ed for intimidating his rivals and enemies, and ſup- 
porting the dignity of his ſtation. The infincere 
ſubmiſſions of many, the moſt powerful of the Iriſh 
dynaſts, and the internal diſorders of different pro- 
vinces, called him off from the apparently leſs in- 


tereſting affairs of Leinſter, and kept him in per- 


petual agitation. To give his ſovereignty the great- 
cr dignity and reſpec, he repeatedly ſummoned the 
eſtates of the nation, revived ſuch ancient inſtitu- 
tions as ſerved to ftrike the multitude with lively 


impreſſions of his power and grandeur ; ordained 


new laws, beſtowed his graces upon the clergy, re- 


gulated their ſeminaries, made additional donations 


to the profeſſors of the learning of his days, and 
by every popular meaſure ſtudied to gain the re- 
ſpect, and command the obedience of his vaſſals. 
The commotions of Leinſter he affected to conſider 
as merely local, a conteſt between an inferior prince 
and his tributaries, and the arrival of foreigners to 
the aſſiſtance of Dermod as an incident totally un- 
important. The nation had been for ages uſed to 
ſee petty troops of foreigners engage in the ſervice 
of ſome provincial chieftain, who paid and diſmiſ- 


. ſed them when his conteſt was decided. But the '} 
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fame of the exploits and progreſs of thoſe warlike 

t 7 Britons began to ſpread through the iſland, and 

d vas received not without ſurprize and terror. The 
defeat of the Offorians, who had been the declared 
pꝓartizans of Roderic, and Dermod's contemptuous 

S, violation of his treaty, ſeemed to caſt a ſnade of 

e. diſhonour upon the government of this monarch, 

m and to demand his immediate and vigorous inter- 

he poſitior. And as other provinces were now com- 

ſe MT poſed, and that the affairs of Leinſter could not 

th de neglected without the utmoſt diſgrace to his au- 

d. thority, he determined to march, in all the ma- 

ly - 3 jeſty and terror of an offended ſovereign, againſt 

i Dermod and his foreigners, before they were en- 

it- abled by any additional reinforcements to ſpread 

p- the flames of war ſtill further. 

re Tux ſeveral chieftains were ſummoned to attend 

ſh his ſtandard, their vaſſals were collected; the whole 
united army was afſembled and reviewed at Tarah, 

n- the renowned ſeat of ancient Iriſh deur; and 
er- attended their monarch to Dublin. Here were diſ- Ann. 
at- covered the firſt ſymptoms of that internal weak- 4 Mag. 
he neſs which lay concealed under this parade and of-MSS. 
tu. Þ tentation. The northern chieftains, who yielded Aun. Ult 
ly to none of their countrymen in military honour, Tigers | 
ed had marched thus far, under the command of Ro- Contin. 


re- deric, with their numerous and warlike troops. MSS. 


ns But many of theſe chieftains, he knew, paid him 
nd a reluctant and infidious obedience, and were ſe- 
re- cretly favourers of the rival family of Hi-Nial. 
als. Dreading this infincerity, and juſtly ſuſpecting that 
der on ſome critical emergency they might avow their 
nce diſaffection and perhaps deſert to the enemy, he 
; to diſmiſſed the Northern forces, as if the preſent ſer- 
un- vice was not ſufficiently important to require their 
| to F Concurrence, or to detain them from their own ha- 
rice I} bitations and concerns. His provincial troops, 


thoſe of O'Ruarc, thoſe of Thomond, and ſome 
from the Lords of Leinſter, who ſtill oppoſed their 
dhieftain, 


Girald. 
Camb. 


Stanth. 
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chieftain, formed an army greatly ſuperior to the 
forces he was to encounter : and Dermod had 
ſcarcely received the news of this formidable con- 
federacy, when he was again informed that the unit- 
ed powers of the monarch had actually entered his 
territories, and commenced hoſtilities. 

THis firſt appearance of a reverſe of fortune 


ſerved to convert the inſolence of his ſucceſs into 


the moſt abje& and unmanly diſmay. And, to 


complete his confuſion, numbers of his own val- 


ſals, who had but juſt now bound themſelves to 
his ſervice by the moſt ſolemn oaths, made a faith. 
leſs revolt to the enemy: and even thoſe who had 


not yet deſerted, he had too good reaſon to ſuſpect. 
In this, which he regarded as the extremity of diſ- 
treſs, he loſt all hopes even in his Britiſh allies, | 
and communicated his intelligence to their leaders 


with the dejection of a man totally deſperate. 
Fitz-Stephen is ſaid to have endeavoured to allay 


theſe terrors; and to have repreſented with ſome 
warmth, that a prince ſhould not only diſplay his 


perſonal bravery in the field, but poſſeſs his mind 


with that firmneſs and magnanimity which might 


enable him to encounter the ſevereſt diſtreſs; that 


a ſteady and well-colle&ed mind could not fail of 
its reſources, even in the moſt alarming events: 
at worſt, an honourable death was the laſt glorious 


reſource of an undaunted ſpirit ; the Britons were 


ſtill faithful to his cauſe, ready to ſhare his fortunes, | 1 


the friends of his diſtreſs, as well as of his proſ- 
perity. Such remonſtrances were ſucceeded by a 
ſerious deliberation on the meaſures neceſſary for 
their defence. As the enemy was ſo ſuperior in 
numbers, it was reſolved to retire to a ſtation near 
Ferns, difficult and dangerous of acceſs, ſurrounded 
with deep and impaſſable woods, precipices, and 
moraſſes; which by art and labour was ſoon ren- 


dered impregnable to an enemy more diſtinguiſhed | 
by rude valour than by military ſkill. And thus 


entrenched and fortified, they ſeemed to bid 
defiance to the invaders. Ropkkic 
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Roveric conſidered their preſent advantage of Girald. 

ſituation, the danger of attacking an enemy thus Hammer. 

ſtationed, which had frequently been experienced Stanih. 

in all the Iriſh wars, the precarious event of battle, 

s the fatal conſequences to his authority from a de- 
feat, or even from the leaſt diſgrace which might 

ee attend his arms; and determined to try every ex- 


o Þ pedient of policy, before he had recourſe to the 
oO Þ# final deciſion of the ſword. His firſt attempt was 
do prevail upon the Britiſh forces to detach them- 
Oo ſelves from Dermod : and for this purpoſe, by his 
1- deputies, he is faid to have repreſented to Fitz- 
d Stephen the injuſtice of his preſent conduct in 
t, leading an army into a ftrange country, where he 
{ 7 had no claims or pretenſions to ſupport, in ſeizing 
„F lands and projecting ſettlements, when the rightful - 
rs ſ poſſeſſors, far from entertaining any hoſtile diſpo- 
e ſitions to his followers, were ſtill contented that the 
7 # Britons ſhould be ſuffered to depart unmoleſted: 
ie, that it was ſhameful for a brave and generous 
is people to eſpouſe the odious cauſe of a tyrant and 
d dadulterer; unreaſonable to involve themſelves in 
ht the ruin now impending over him, and extravagant 
at to ſuppoſe that the forces of an Iriſh monarch could 
of not cruſh an enemy in his diſtreſs, whom they had 
: ſucceſsfully attacked in the midſt of his proſperity, 
us and driven into abject baniſhment, in deſpite of 
re his moſt vigorous efforts; that their only juſt and rea- 
s, (4 ſonable meaſure was to retire in peace, and leave 


him to his fate; eſpecially as Roderic conſented not 
2 only to allow them a ſecure departure, but to defray 
or | the expences of their voyage. 

in | ; In theſe overtures Fitz-Stephen readily diſcover- 
ar | dd the diffidence and timidity by which they had 

been dictated, and therefore was the more embold- 


1d cened to reject them. He replied, that the Britons 
n- + had not come to invade the rights of others, but to 
d fake poſſeſſion of their own, which they claimed by 
us treaty with the king of Leinſter; to him they ſtood 


engaged 
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engaged by every tie of juſtice and honour; nor 
was it their cuſtom to forſake their allies on the firſt 
alarm of oppoſition, or to be ſeduced from their 
attachments by a bribe: that ſoldiers were not uſed 
to liſten with ſeverity to old tales of any man's 
amours; nor could Roderic himſelf, whoſe 13 
iſſue was well known, boaſt of conſummate chaſtit 
that he and his aſſociates were utterly at a loſs to 
conceive the purpoſe of this deputation; his advice 
or friendſhip they neither wanted nor accepted; if 
he ventured to predict the event of the preſent con- 
teſt, they had no reliance on his ſagacity; if he 
commanded as a monarch, they were ſtrangers to 
his authority; if he threatened as an enemy, they 
defied his power. | 

_ Tax deputies thus unſucceſsful in their firſt at- 
tempt, addreſſed themſelves in the next place to 
Dermod. They called upon him, in the name of 
their maſter, to detach himſelf from the ſtrangers, 
to unite with his countrymen, and acknowledge his 
allegiance to the king of Connaught. On this con- 
dition they aſſured him that he ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
in his rights; that his ſovereign was even ready to 
defend him againſt the danger of his preſent unna- 
tural alliance : that the Britons meant but to im- 
prove the pretence which he had precipitately af- 
forded them, to eſtabliſh a permanent and powerful 
ſettlement in Leinſter; to ftrengthen themſelves 
gradually by a ſucceſſion of new adventurers, ſo as 
to drive him from his territories, to reduce the 
whole province to a ſtate of flaviſh dependence, and 
poſſibly to extend their power yet further: that his 
intereſt and his honour, the duty which he owed | | 
to himſelf, to his ſovereign, and to his country, 
obliged him to turn his arms againſt the common 
enemy, and to drive away theſe infidious invaders. 
Should he prove inſenfible to every juſt and gene- 
rous motive the monarch of bnkad wee bud, 


ready 
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ready to chaſtiſe ſuch treaſon, nor ſhould his fo- 
reigners defend him againſt the juſt reſentments 
of his countrymen. | 
J Dzx MoD, who had learned reſolution from his Ibid. 
Z Allies, received theſe propoſitions with the moſt in- 
X dolent diſdain,” The deputies returned, and Rode- 
ric prepared for battle as his laſt reſource which 
vas now expected, on both fides, not without the 
Z utmoſt anxiety for the event. It was uſual for the 
Iriſh chieftains to harangue their forces before an 
engagement: and now when the onſet was imme- 
diately expected, the leaders on each fide ftrove to 
animate their troops by ſuch arguments and mo- * 
tives as their cauſe afforded. e are told that 
Roderic laboured to paint the iniquities of Dermod 
in the moſt odious colours; inveighed againſt his 
former tyranny, his preſent malice, his infamous 
Z connexion with foreigners, and the injuſtice and 
danger of their attempt to gain a ſettlement in Ire- 
land; encouraging his troops to diſplay their native 
courage, that poſterity might be inſtructed by their 
example, and roving adventurers for ever deterred 
from the like injurious attempts againſt their coun- 
try. Dermod on his part was equally induſtrious to 
7 poſſeſs his people with the moſt unfavourable ſenti- 
ments of Roderic, whom he repreſented as the am- 
bitious and oppreflive invader of his province. He 
XZ himſelf, he obſerved, had taken arms merely in 
defence of his own rights and thoſe of his ſubjects, 
and relying on their well-approved valour, he deſ- 
piſed the numbers of his invader; while Fitz-Ste- 
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phen contented himſelf with repreſenting to his 
XF countrymen, that they were engaged in an honour- 
able cauſe, that of ſupporting an injured prince, 
their friend and benefactor, who had given them 
valuable ſettlements, when diſtreſſed and neglected 
in their own country; and that their arms might 
open 2 way to acquiſitions ſtill more valuable and 
ä | extenſive 
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extenſive, if they now exerted that valour which 
became their deſcent, and which had ever been the 
glory of Britons. I 
Bur in the midſt of all this agitation, while the 
armies ſeemed on the point of a deſperate encounter, 
the timid policy of Roderic was ſtill predominant, þ? 
One vigorous effort to cruſh theſe foreigners in the 
infancy of their enterprize, might have confounded | 
all their expectations, deterred their countrymen i 
from any like attempts, and prevented the momen- | i 
tous conſequences of this apparently infignificant "i 
invaſion. The future fate of Ireland hung on this 
critical moment: and it was at once decided: for- 
Roderic liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of his clergy, | 

and rather than hazard an engagement, conſented 
to treat with a prince, whoſe perfidy he had al- 
ready experienced. His deputies were once more 
ſent to Dermod, offered their propoſitions with les 
arrogance, and were heard with greater temper. 
The negociation was protracted for a time, but, by 
the induſtry of the agents, and the mediation of © ij 
the clergy, at length finally concluded. Dermod 
was allowed to proceed in the reduction of Leinſter * 
without any oppoſition from Roderic or his vaſſals. 
On his part he engaged to acknowledge the ſupre- 
macy of Roderic, and to pay him ſuch ſervice as 
monarchs of Ireland had uſually claimed from infe- 2 
rior princes. As a ſurety for x & faithful perform- 

ance of this article, his favourite ſon was delivered 4 
as an hoſtage to the king of Connaught. But in or- 
der to heal the —— of civil dite cord, and to eſ- E 
tabliſh the preſent accomodation on the firmeſt ba - 
1 Roderic obliged himſelf to give his daughter 
in marriage to this youth, as ſoon as Leinfter 
ſhould be reduced, 4 the general peace of the 
iſland effectually reſtored. Bya ſecret article Dermod 
engaged to diſmiſs the Britiſh forces immediately | 
after the ſettlement of his province, and in the 
mean time not to bring over any further reinforce- 
ments 
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ments from England. He was bound by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths to the due obſervance of this treaty, 
which he determined to obſerve no longer than ne- 
ceflity or convenience might oblige him. And now 
W Roderic drew off his army, leaving the prince of 
Leinſter with his Britons at full liberty to extend 
their conqueſts unmoleſted. 
- BY Fitz-STEPHEN on his part was in the firſt place Grad 
f anxious to ſecure the poſſeſſions he had already acc 
n quired; and juſtly dreading the inſtability of the 
men of Wexford, determined to build a fort to 


t keep them in perpetual awe. He choſe for his 
tuation a place called Carrig, about two miles dif- 
r tant from the town, defended on two fides by a 
£ b precipice, and on the others by a deep navigable ri- 
x "WF ver. Dermod in the mean time boiling with re- 
l- venge, and impatient to take the advantage of his 
e returning fortune, and to wreak his malice upon 
is all his former enemies, now marked out Dublin as 
r. the ſcene of hoſtilities. This city was inhabited 
Yy 4 principally by Oftmen, whom the convenience of 
commerce had invited thither, and who, as the 
d power of the prince of Leinſter prevailed or de- 
er i clined, either lived under his dominion, or aſſerted 
is. their independence. The father of Dermod had ſo 
© provoked them by ſeverity and tyranny, that when 
2 he ventured within their walls they treacherouſly 


murdered him, and, to expreſs the greater abhor- | 
rence and contempt, interred his body with the car- 

caſs of a dog. This inhuman outrage was followed 

by a revolt, and ever fince the firſt misfortunes of 
Dermod, they had acknowledged no other lord but 

IF their own Daniſh governor called Heſculph Mac- 
Torcal. Dermod had now power to execute his 
revenge for the murder of his father, and to puniſh * 
weir defiance of his own authority. Leaving Fitz- 
Stephen and his party to complete their works, he 

led his Iriſh, together with the reſt of his Britiſh 

forces under the command of Fitz-Gerald, into the 
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the government of Thomond, in which he was 


the late inglorious conduct of his ſovereign deter- 


that ſovereign authority which he was but now 
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territories of Dublin, where he ſpread fire and 
ſlaughter with the moſt unrelenting fury. The 
improvident citizens, terrified at the ſeverity of this 
execution, which they were utterly unprepared to 
oppoſe, had no other part to take but that of de- 
precating the reſentment of their invader. They 
conſented to lay down their arms, and return to 
their allegiance. And Fitz-Gerald himſelf, affect. 
ed by their ſubmiſſion, became interceſſor with the 
rince of Leinſter, who for the preſent was ſuffici- 
ently gratified by this their abaſement, admitted them 
to take the oaths of fidelity, and received their 
hoſtages, leaving their former governor ftill to 
command the city in his name, and as his vaſſal. 
WuiLt Dermod was employed in this expedi- 
tion, a trivial incident ſerved to diſcover his impla- 
cable averſion to Roderic, and his impatience to 
break through his late engagements. A ſhort time 
before the arrival of the Britiſh troops, Donald 
O'Brien had, on the death of his father, aſſumed | 


confirmed by the authority of Roderic, with whom 
he remained in ftri& connexion, attending him in 
all his expeditions, till the reſtoration of Dermod, 


the fame of his foreign auxiliaries, and above al! 


mined him to revolt; and entering into an alliance 
with the prince of Leinſter, which was cemented by 
the marriage of one of his daughters, he bad defi- 
ance to the power of Connaught. Roderic endea- 
voured to reduce this rebellious vaſſal, who ſought 
and inftantly obtained aſſiſtance from his new ally. 
Dermod, on the firft notice of his danger, was im- 
patient to inſult the pride of Roderic, and to reſiſt 
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ſworn to ſupport. He diſpatched an emiſſary to 
Fitz-Stephen, earneſtly requeſting him to march to 
the affiſtance of his ſon-in-law. The Britiſh chief 
readily obeyed: and Rederic, alarmed at 1 

| ence 
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ligence of a reinforcement, whoſe numbers were 
induſtriouſly magnified, had the mortification to 
find it neceſſary to retire, leaving his enemies to 
triumph over his diſappointment and diſgrace. 

Tavus we find the firſt Britiſh adventurers ſuc- 
ceſsful in their attempts to reinſtate the Iriſh chief- 
tain, in whoſe ſervice they had engaged, peaceably 
ſettled in his province, left to ſecure and enjoy the 
poſſeſſions he had beſtowed, and ſtill ready to eſ- 
pouſe his quarrels. This, which is ſometimes re- 
preſented as an aſtoniſhing inſtance of Britiſh prow- 
eſs and Iriſh weakneſs, appears, when fairly exa- 
mined, neither wonderful nor extraordinary. To 
affirm that the followers of Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- 
Gerald compoſed a force which nothing in Ireland 
was able to withſtand, is to account for their ſfuc- 
ces in ſuch a manner as beſpeaks an eaſy and pli- 
ant belief, but does no honour to the valour and 
abilities of theſe gallant knights. The truth is, 
they were withſtood by thote immediately affected 
by their invaſion, with all the ſpirt of undiſciplined 
and undireQed valour; and where the numbers on 
each fide were nearly equal, the Iriſh brought both 
their courage and conduct to a ſevere trial. The 
power of the nation they did not contend with; 
and however we may conceive or ſpeak of Ireland 
WF as one collected ſtate, the Iriſh of theſe days had 
but faint ideas of a national cauſe or a national force. 
Their tribes were each zealous for their own inte- 
reſt or the honour of their own arms; but little 


if concerned about the fortune of a diftant province, 
V. and little affected by the diſgrace or defeat of any 
chieftain but their own. They followed Roderic 


becauſe they recognized his authority, or feared his 
power, not to repel an invaſion of Ireland, but to 
reduce his diſobedient vaſſals: and when this was 
effected, either by arms or negociation, they were 
not at all concerned about the adminiſtration of that 
vaſſal's province, or any diſpoſitions of his territory. 

| „ The 
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The ſettlement of a Welſh colony in Leinſter was 
an incident neither intereſting nor alarming to any, 
except perhaps a few of moſt reflection and diſcern. 
ment. Even the Iriſh annaliſts ſpeak with a careleſs 7 
indifference of this event, while they dwell upon the 
provincial wars and conteſts ſubſiſting in other quar- 
ters of the iſland, and even upon the inſignificant af. 
fairs of their church, as objects much more impor- 
tant. Had theſe firſt adventurers conceived that they 
had nothing more to do but to march through the 
land, and terrify a whole nation of timid ſavages 
dy the the glitter of their armour, they muſt have 
ſpeedily experienced the effects of ſuch romantic 
madneſs. But their valour was happily directed 
by prudence and circumſpection, and hence they 
adually prevailed over their enemies, no lets 7} 
—_ but unexperienced, improvident, and di. 
united, 1 1 
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208 Dermod aſpires to the monarchy of Ireland ——En- 
3 couraged by the Britiſh leaders — Again applies to 
the earl of Chepſtow—who is diſcouraged by Henry 
prepares for an expedition into Ireland, — Arrival 
of Raymond le Groſß.— His viftory.—cruel execution 
of his priſoners. —Landing of earl Richard. Siege 
of Waterford. — Marriage of the earl. March to 
43 Dublin.—Roderic takes tirmiſhes, and re- 
mies. Dublin ſtormed in the midſt of a treaty — 
Eſcape of Heſculph.— Invaſion of Meath — Embaſſy 
of Roderic.— Cruel execution of the Leinſter hoſta- 
ges —Synod convened at Armagh.—Henry alarm- 
ed at the progreſs of Strongbow. His proclamation. 
Raymond diſpatched to the king. Death of Der- 
mod. — Its conſequences. —Britons deſerted —diftreſſ- - 
ed. Defeat and death of Heſculph.—Zeal and 
vigcur of archbiſhop Laurence. Dublin inveſted 
by the Iriſh confederates.—Fitz-Stephen beſieged at 
Carrig.—Strongbow treats with Roderic.— Terms 
_ of Capitulation propoſed. — Deſperate effort of the 
4 Britons.— Retreat of the confederates —Fitz-Ste- 
p Pben deceived. —Surrenders.—Cruelty of bis enemies. 
1 —Srongbow marches to Wexford —1s attacked at 
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Bi drone.— Deſiſts from his attempt to relieve Fitz- 
4 Stephen. —Goes to Waterford —Meditates an inva- 
| = Þ/ of Offery—Generefity of Pendergaſt. —Strong- 

vow exerciſes a royal ſovereignty in Leinſter —Is 
ſummoned to appear before king Henry.—1s recon- 
ciled to the king —Preparations for his invaſion. — 
Defeat of O' Ruarc.—Deputation of the Wexfor- 
dians.— Artfully received by Henry. 


ERMOD, now eſtabliſhed in the full and 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his province, and ac- 
knowledged and obeyed as the rightful prince of Girald. | 
Leinſter, could plead no juſt pretence for employ-Camb. 
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ing his Britiſh auxiliaries any longer. But ſucceſ; 
enlarged his views, and enflamed his paſſions: and 
the abandoned ſugitive, ſuddenly reſtored to hi; 
ſtate and power, burning with revenge, and intox- 
icated by ambition, determined to contend with 
Roderic for the monarchy of Ireland. 

H communicated his bold 4 to the Britiſh 
leaders, on whole attachment he juſcly placed his 
chief reliance. He told them chat his ancient 
rights had not y et been completly recovered; that 3 
the dominion of Connaught, a rich and extentiy: 2 

province, which would afford the ampleſt and moſt 
honourable ſettlements to his adherents, had been 

formerly wreſted from his family, and was now | 1 
uſurped by his mortal enemy; he laboured to poſ—- 
ſeſs them with magnificent expectations, if they 
would affiſt him in affe erting all his claims: and he 
addreſſed himſelf to thoſe who were defirous to 
engage him in ſuch puriuits. They commended Y} 
the defign he kad conceived, and applauded his | 
generous ſirit; but as the attempt vas arduous, | S 
as he muſt ſupport a conteſt with ſuperior numbers, 

and warlike chieftaing, and as his Britiſh forces, 
however diſtioguiſhed by diſcip! ine and valour, 

were yet too Few 10 engage in an extenſive enter- 1 7 

prize, they adviſed him for the preſent to conceal | 

his intentions, till he could obtain more dee | 3 

reinforcements from England; which they prefled |} 

him to ſolicit by every poſſible means, as his ſur: 
ſupport againſt the boldeſt oppoſition of his enemies 

Dermed, lil more enflamed by this encourage - 

ment, pathetically entreated Fitz Stephen and 

Fitz-Gerald to employ their influence in gaining an 

additional number of Britiſh forces. He repeated 

and enforced his ſolicitations, he laviſhed his pro- 
miſes, ard even offered his daughter i in marriage to 
each ſucceſſtvely, without the leaſt regard to his 
former engagements. But theſe lords, who were 


already married, and poſſibly had already brought 
| = al. 
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all the forces they could command, adviſed him to 


1 apply once more to the earl of Chepſtow, who pro- 

3 bably was well diſpoſed, and certainly enabled to 

do lead ſuch an army into Ireland, as might in the 

„ endexalt him to the ſovereignty of the whole nation. 
1 DER MoD approved of this advice, and without g;,.14. 
h further delay diſpatched his emiflaries with letters Camb. 


„ to earl Richard, in which he gently complained of 
his abſence, and preſſed him earneſtly to the long- 
expected performance of his promiſe. He had 
„nov, he obſerved, by the aſſiſtance of thoſe friends 
he had already gained from England, recovered 
n the poſſeſſion of his own province, and wanted but 


„the preſence of the earl to reduce his enemies com- 
{. MF pletely, and extend his ſovereignty even over the 
yy AF vhole iſland. His other adherents had ſupported 


je the weight of his diſtreſs, and were amply reward- 
to ed for their ſervices; he now called on him to take 
d the leſs hazardous and more pleafing part, that of 
is FF ſharing and extending his good fortune: wealth 
s. and honour were prepared for him; a beautiful 
bride and a princely dowry waited his acceptance. 
s Ea Richard had heard of the ſucceſſes of his id. 
ir. countrymen, and readily determined to obey this 
„invitation. Negle&ed by his prince, oppreſſed by 
„his neceſſities, and flattered by the proſpect of va- 
1 JF fvable acquiſitions in Ireland, he inftantly repaired 
i | to king Henry, repreſented his diftreſs, and en- 
re treated the royal favour to re- inſtate him in his 
_— former affluence, at leaft to permit him to court the 
e. return of fortune, by hazarding his life in the ſer- 
1 | vice of the prince of Leinſter. Henry, who by 
in no means wiſhed that his ſubjects ſhould make too 
5 |} conſiderable a progreſs in Ireland, much leſs that 
o. I the reduction of this country ſhould be gradually 
effected, without his interpoſition, was not deſirous 
that the preſent Britiſh adventurers ſhould gain any 
additional reinforcements: yet, without diſavowing 
his former general licence, or directly forbidding 
G 4 the 
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ſpirit, but treated his ſcheme of an adventure into 


Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- Gerald, firſt embarked with 3 
ten knights and ſeventy archers as an advanced 


| Vithin their gates; when Raymond boldly affilel 
anos 
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the earl to purſue his intended enterprize, he at firſt 
detained him by various pretences, without any ex- 
plicit anſwer to his petition. hen his inftances 
were renewed, he affected to commend his martial! I 


Ireland with contempt and ridicule. Richard was 
ſtill importunate; till the king pafiionately com. | i 
manded him to be gone, with ſome equivocal e. 
preſſions which might be underſtood as an aſſent to 
his .requeſt. The earl determined to underſtand } 3 
his Rege- lord in this manner, departed, and prepared 
for his expedition with all imaginable vigour. 2 

Ir was now winter, when no embarkation could 
be ſafely made. But he employed this interval fo þ 9 
diligently and effectually, that in the enſuing ſpring 
his preparations were complete; and his domeſtic 
friend, Raymond Le Groſs, the near kinſman of 
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guard. With theſe came Hervey of Mountmor. 
res, who had returned to Wales, probably to con-, 
fer with earl Richard, and was now attended into 

Ireland by a ſmall train. This little company land-. 
ed, in the month of May, at a place called by theÞ 
old hiſtorians Dondonolf, near Waterford; and for- 
their immediate ſecurity caſt up an intrenchment, 
and raiſed a temporary fort. Nor was the precau- 
tion uſeleſs ; for this new debarkation, which was? 
juſtly attributed to the practices of Dermod, ſeem- 
ed ſo flagrant a violation of his treaty, and indica 
ted ſo confirmed a reſolution in this chieftain to ove- 
run his country with foreigners, that the inhabi- 
tants of Waterford, and thoſe of Decies inſtantly 3 
formed a tumultuary troop, and marched to expe! 
theſe invaders. The Britons prepared to meet them; 
but, when they had ſurveyed their formidable ſu- 
ty of numbers, retired to their fort. The 


periori 
Iriſh preſſed cloſely upon them, and ſome were even 
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and flew their leader. His affociates were anima- 
ted by this example; the enemy retired, and ſtood 
ſuſpended. Fortunately the Britons had collected 
from the adjacent country a numerous herd of cat- 
die for their ſubſiſtence ; and theſe Raymond order- 
ed to be driven with all poflible fury againſt the 
enemy. The beafts ruſhed forward with irrefiſtible 
violence, and caſt the aſtoniſned Iriſh into the ut- 
0 | moſt confuſion. The invaders ſeized the favour- 
d | able moment, marched out againſt their diſordered 
d | numbers, gained an immediate victory, purſued, 
A with conſiderable ſlaughter, and as they were too 
few to make any great number of priſoners, preci- 
pitated the flying enemy into the ſea with an hard- 
ened indifference. They returned, however, to the 
fort with ſeventy captives, all principal citizens of _ 5 
Waterford, who offered large ſums for their ran- © 
ſom, and even promiſed that the city ſhould be 
ed | FF ſurrendered, as the purchaſe of their liberty. If 
ve are to believe Cambrenſis, Raymond was diſpoſ- 
ed to accept their offer. He pleaded that they had 
FS fought in a fair and honourable cauſe, the defence 
of their territory, and therefore were to be treated 
in their diſtreſs with courteſy and pity. Hervey 
on the other hand repreſented the danger of ftrength- 
Jening their enemies already too powerful, the ne- 
R ceeſſity of ſtriking terror into the inhabitants, and 
their averſion to the Britons, to whom they never 
vould ſubmit, till broken by rigour and ſeverity. 
2 Unhappily this cruel policy prevailed, and the glo- 
w of their extraordinary ſucceſs was ſullied by the 
execution of theſe wretched captives. ' An act of 
Leliberate barbarity, it might be ſuppoſed would 
have provoked the Iriſh to a ſevere revenge; but 
LY whether they were uninformed of the fate of their 
gy countrymen, or intimidated, they ſuffered theſe 
mercileſs invaders to maintain their ſtation unmo- 
leſted, and wait for the arrival of their aſſociates. 
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Ax now earl Richard, more generally known 
by the name of Strongbow, from his extraordinary 
feats of archery, led his vaſſals through Wales, 


Gul. Neu- enereaſed them by new adventurers from this war. 


brig. 


Camb. 
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like country, and was on the point of embarking, 


when he was ſurprized by a poſitive command from 
Henry to deſiſt from his intended enterprize, on 
pain of forfeiture of his lands and honours, as a 
rebel againſt his ſovereign. He had proceeded too 
far, and dwelt too long upon the thoughts of ac- 
quiring extenſive and valuable poſſeſſions in Ire. 
land, to acquieſce in this mortifying prohibition. 


He either affected to doubt of the authority by 


which the mandate was delivered, or ventured 
openly to renounce it. He hoped to render him- 


ſelf independent of the king, or at leaft to find 


ſome means of deprecating his reſentment. He 


ſet fail from Milford in the month of Auguſt, and 
on the eve of the feaſt of St. Bartholomew landed - wi 
at Waterford, with two hundred knights, and / 
about twelve hundred infantry, all choſen and well- 


appointed ſoldiers. Theſe were inſtantly joined 


by e and his party, and the very next 


morning 


ey marched in military array to attack 
the city. 5 | 


WarTtrForD, which was inhabited principally 
Regan. by Oftmen, and governed by two Daniſh lords, 


2 had, on the firſt alarm of this invaſion, received 
amo. 


confiderable reinforcements from the neighbouring 
chieftains, and prepared for a vigorous defence. 


The Britons were beaten off, returned to the affault, Y 
and were again forced to retire; when Raymond, 
2 in the eaſtern angle a ſmall houſe of tim- 


Der projecting beyond the walls, and ſupported 


on the outſide by poſts, prevailed on his country- 
men to make a third attempt, and to bend the 
force of their aſſault againſt this very quarter. 
They began with hewing down the poſts ; the houſe | 
fell, and drew with it ſuch a portion of the W f 
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end to the ſlaughter. Even this cruel chieftain 
had now the merit of interpoſing, to prevent the 


deliberate butchery of his countrymen. He em- Gira . O0 
braced his new aſſociates, and preſented his daugh- Camb. 


ter Eva to her intended ſpouſe. When the clamour 
of war had been filenced, and the peace of the 
city re-eſtabliſhed, he inſiſted, with an oſtentation 
of good faith and gratitude, that her marriage with 


ear! Strongbow ſhauld be immediately folemnized. 


Their hands being joined, and the nuptials cele- 
2 Dermod and his confederates proceed to 
ettle their military operations, and leaving a gar- 
riſon at Waterford, * their courſe "Jews 
Dublin, 5 
Tar men of Dublin had probably diſcovered 
ſome recent diſaffection to the king of Leinſter, 
which his old reſentments might have magnified 
into an avowed rebellion. In accepting their late 


ſubmiſſion he had but ſuſpended his revenge; and 


now, when ftrengthed by fo powerful a reinforce- 
ment, he reſolved to puniſh their real or pretended 
revolt, as the faireſt pretence for employing and 
diſplaying his new forces, fo as to ſtrike general 
terror, and at the ſame time to lead them on gra- 
dually into the territories of his enemies. Roderic 
in the mean time, who had but too juſt reaſons to 
confider the late treaty as totally diſſolved, 20 
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| whoſe intereſt and reputation, the ſureſt baſis of | 
his ſovereign dignity, called him forth to check 
the p els of theſe foreigners, once more took 1 
the field, and joined by the forces of O'Ruarc and 
Ann. 4. Oc prince of Argial, marched to Clandalkan, 
Mag. a few miles ſouthward of the city, as if determined 
MSS. to give battle to the confederates of Leinſter, 
— var. His numbers are rated by thoſe whom we may 
reaſonably ſuſpect of magnifying them, at thirty 
Regan, thouſand men. But though this account be evi- BY 
dently incredible, yet were they much ſuperior to * 
thoſe he was to encounter. But the Britons, who 
had by this time learned to deſpiſe the numbers of | 1 1 
their Iriſh enemies, continued their march, and 
advanced reſolutely upon Roderic. Milo de Cogan, 1 ; 
a brave Engliſh knight, led the vanguard, compoſed 
of ſeven hundred Britiſh forces, and an Iriſh 3 4 
lion commanded by Donald, that fon of Dermod 1 
who ſerved with ſuch vigour in all his father's wars: {Y 
The main body was formed of eight hundred Bri- 
tiſh, commanded by Raymond Le Groſs, and the 
chief part of the Iriſh troops led by the king off 
Leinſter. Earl Strongbow followed in the rear 
with three hundred Engliſh and one thouſand Iriſh BY 
forces. This regular diſpoſition of a diſciplined 
and well-appointed army formed a new and terrible 
ſpectacle * the tumultuous numbers of Roderic. 
Ann. 4 Inſtead of coming to a regular engagement, they 
MS were contented wich ſkirmiſhing Fn. — days wit? 
the confederates; and then, as if the ſervices due 
to their ſovereign were thus completely performed, 
they obliged him to diſmiſs them, and to retire into 
his own province, _ the Oftmen of Dublin to 
_ ſuſtain the whole fury of their befiegers. 

Tas: citizens, in = utmoſt — at 
the flight of Roderic, utterly unable to defend 
themſe dees againſt their implacable enemy, and ſtill Y 
further — — and diſtreſſed by an accidental 
fire, which had deſtroyed one of their principal e | 

reſolved, | 


F 
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reſolved, as their laſt reſource, to avert the danger Ann. 
by a treaty. Their deputation, led by Laurence 4 Mag. 


their archbiſhop, a prelate highly reverenced for _ 1. 


Camb. | 


the dignity of his birth, as well as his exalted piety, 
repaired to Dermod, and laboured to allay his re- 
ſentment. In the name of his fellow-citizens Lau- 
rence expreſſed the utmoſt penitence for all paſt 
offences againft their prince, promifing for the 
future to adhere to his intereſts with the fincereſt 


and moſt ſcrupulous allegiance for which thirty 


hoſtages were offered as a ſurety. Dermod was 
intractable ; and though the reſpe& due to the 
character of this prelate did not permit him to avow 
his bloody intentions, yet difficulties and objections 
were repeatedly ſtarted to give ſome colour to his 
obſtinate rejection of every overture. In the midft 


' | 1 | of theſe delays honour and good faith proved but 


a weak reftraint againft the fiery ſpirits of the Bri- 


tons. Their younger and more adventurous com- 
manders, pretending that the term of parly was 


expired, led their forces to the walls, and gave the 
aſſault, which the citizens neither expected nor 
were prepared to repel. Their ſtreets were ſoon 


filled with ſlaughter : numbers plunged into the 


river, to eſcape the fury of their purſuers, and 
were drowned. A confiderable body of the inha- 
bitants, however, with Heſculph their governor, 
had the good fortune to gain ſome veſſels lying at 
anchor in the harbour, which conveyed them with 
their more valuable effects to the northern iſlands. 

Ear Strongbow, now inveſted with the lord- 
ſhip of Dublin, appointed Milo de Cogan his go- 
vernor; and proceeding directly with Dermod to 
the territories of Meath, over-ran the country, 


burning and ſlaughtering with the moſt unrelenting 


fury. The prince of this diftri& had ſome time 
fince been murdered by one of his kinſmen, who 
aſſumed his ſtate and dignity. Roderic determining 
to puniſh this outrage, marched into Meath, and 


Regan. 


Mag. 
expelled iss. 
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thus had a plauſible pretence for invading Meath 


the field, his deputies were ſent to Dermod, who 
in the name of their monarch commanded him to 


not been oppoſed ; but now, when contrary to his 


of his duty; which if he continued to violate, his 


of Connaught, which he was determined to aſſert; 
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expelled the ufurper. He in 8 with 
the king of Leinfter and his Britiſh allies, who 


in ſupport of their new confederate. Rodcric, on 
the other hand, who had beſtowed the eaſtern part 
of Meath on O'Ruarc, and reſerved the weitern 


to himſelf, was bound to ſupport his own arrange- 
ments; nor could he look upon the progreſs of the 


Leinſter forces without the moſt ſerious apprehenſi- 
ons for his own province, where the diſſenſions of his 
people, and the ambition and turbulence of his 
ſons were raifing the flame of civil war, while a 
werful foreign enemy advanced faſt upon his 
rders. But as he was not firong enough to take 


retire. He was told, that while he confined him- 
ſelf to the recovery of his own dominions he had 


ſolemn engagements he had invited over new troops 
of foreigners, and employed them in the moſt 
cruel E. againſt his unoffending neighbours. 
it became the monarch of Ireland to remind him 


ſon was in the hands of Roderic, and his life muſt 
anſwer for the perfidy and cruelty of his father. 
But natural affection had but little place in the 
breaſt of Dermod. His reply was full of inſolence 
and diſdain. He defied the power of Roderic, 
and renounced his authority; expreſſed the moſt 
careleſs indiff-rence at the fate of his ſon, and the 
utmoſt ſcorn of the man who preſumed to dictate 
to his arms, and preſcribe bounds to his excurſions; . 
openly avowing his pretenſions to the dominion 


that he claimed not Leinſter only but all Ireland; 
nor ſhould he lay down his arms till that kingdom 
univerſally acknowledged his juriſdiction. 

—.— Tun 
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Tais imperious anſwer was received with the vex- 

ation of impotent dignity inſulted and contemned ; 

and the unhappy youth his hoſtage felt the ven- 

geance which he could not point againſt its proper Ann. 
object: his head was inſtantly cut off. The Iriſh 4 Mag. 
annaliſts ſpeak in ſuch terms of this hoſtage, the MSs, 
nobleſt and moſt amiable youth in Leinſter (ſo they 

call him) as plainly ſhew their deteſtation of this 

brutal cruelty of Roderic. They add, that on this 

W occaſion he alſo put to death a ſon of the gallant 
Donald Kevanagh, and one ſcarcely leſs dear to him, 

the ſon of his foſterer, both of whom had been 

his hoſtages. | 
Ever day were now ſpread through the iſland 

WW fearful accounts of the power, p 55, and devaſ- - 

tations of theſe foreigners, the depopulation of 

WW whole diſtricts, the miſeries of the inhabitants, ra- 

vages, maſſacres, and all the affecting incidents of 

war, terrible in themſelves, and magnified by re- 

port. The people were in diſmay; their monarch .. ., 
bad ſhrunk from the danger ignobly : they who Camb., 

Wy were moſt expoſed or threatened, when all human 
ad ſeemed deſperate, turned their thoughts to hea- 

ven, and beſought the clergy to deviſe ſome means 

for deprecating the divine wrath, which thus viſited 

their nation. The clergy, ſcarcely more enlight- | 
ened than their ignorant flock, had formed ſome 0 
crude notions of the miraculous interpoſitions of 
Providence, and concluded that the preſent cala- 

mity muſt be the conſequence of ſuch interpoſition, 

and ordained as a puniſhment of ſome particular 

offence. The laity were corrupt and vicious, and 

the clergy ſhared deeply in the vices of the time. 

Yet, utterly at a loſs to conceive what this particu- 
lar offence might be, which had brought down ſuch | 

an heavy judgment upon their land, they convened 

2 formal at Armagh, to enquire into this in- 

tereſting point, as if they were to be favoured with 
ſome inary communications of the * 1 
| WI 
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. ſeemed now to puniſh by Engliſh invaders, who 


ful progreſs in Meath, inſolently ventured with a 
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will. After a long and grave debate, it was fug. 
geſted, and unanimouſly agreed by the ſynod, that 
the real cauſe of the divine diſpleaſure, which Ire. 
land now experienced, could be no other than their 
unchriſtian practice of purchaſing and ſelling Eng. 
liſhmen as ſlaves, an miquity which the Almighty 


threatened to reduce all Ireland to ſlavery. By the 
ſpiritual authority of the ſynod it was ordained, 
that every Engliſh bondſman ſhould be immediately 
ſet at liberty. Whatever was the cafe in the Saxon 
times, their numbers at this period were probably 
not ſo conſiderable, nor the traffic — Vet 
this ſolemn determination ſerved to raiſe the people 
from their dejection, as they ſuperſtitiouſly conceiv- 
ed that they had now diſcovered and removed the 
latent cauſe of their calamity. 

Axp in effect their affairs now aſſumed a more 
favourable aſpect. Dermod, elated by his fucceſs- 


datachment of his forces to purſue his enemy 
O'Ruarc into his territory of Breffney ; where he 
was twice defeated, and obliged to — his ſafety 
by a precipitate retreat. But, what was of more 
conſequence, the fame of the exploits and ſucceſs 
of earl Strongbow had ſpread through England, 
and was conveyed to king Henry. He learned 
that his ſubjects in Ireland had made a progreſs fo 
rapid and fo extenfive, as ſeemed to promile a 
ſpeedy reduction of the whole iſland, an atchieve- 
2 ou he reſerved for himſelf. Jealous of 
err ſucceſs, and particularly of the growing power 
of Strongbow, =. * alliances in England, 
his acquiſitions, and his marriage in Ireland, might 
be enabled to defy his authority, and ſoon obtain 
an independent ſovereignty of formidable extent, 
he now affected the utmoſt indignation and reſent- 
ment at thoſe hoſtilities which his liegemen had 
preſumed to carry on in Ireland. He iſſued — 
1 


J I 


royal edi&, ſtrictly prohibiting any Engliſh veſſel 
from paſſing into that iſland with men, arms, or 
proviſions; and commanding all his ſubjects, now 
reſident in Ireland, of every order and degree, to 
return to their native country before the enſuing 
feaſt of Eaſter, on pain of forfeiting their lands, 
and being declared traitors. 


the Britiſh adventurers than this ſevere and peremp- 
tory edict of their ſovereign. They were cut off 
from all ſupplies in the midſt of enraged enemies, 
and in danger of being forſaken by thoſe who had 
attached themſelves to their ſucceſs. The faireſt 
hopes they could entertain, if the king ſhould prove 
3 were thoſe of ſecuring their retreat 
ud retiring at the time preſcribed, abandoning their 


e new. acquired poſſeſſions, and loaded with diſap- 
;- pointment and diſgrace. Strongbow maturely re- 
a volved the danger, and the means of averting it. 
iy BY Well-acquairited with the character of Henry, and 


ment, he determined to ſend Raymond Le Gros, 


2 on whoſe prudence and fidelity he had the utmoſt 
ſs reliance, with letters to the king now refiding in 
d, Acquitain. With the moſt humble and dutiful ex- 
ed preſſions of loyalty, he entreated that his royal 
fo maſter would be pleaſed to allow him to give a fa- 
ea Vourable interpretation of his conduct, without liſt- 
ve- ning to the envious entations of his enemies. 
of He had engaged, he ſaid, in the ſervice of the prince 
ver of Leinſter; his vaſſal, by his royal licence as he 
nd, Wl <ncerved, and for the ſole purpoſe of advancing 
gat i his intereſts; he and his fellow-ſoldiers were fight- 
ain lg only for their ſovereign, to reduce the ſtubborn 
ent, ſpirits of the Iriſh to his obedience : whatever they 
nt- kad gained was gained for him, and ſhould remain 
had t his diſpoſal as the natural and rightful lord of 


at his devotion, * ſtill ready to _ 


NoTHiNG could be deviſed more diſtreſſing to 


W n0 ſtranger to the real cauſe of his preſent reſent- Ibid. 


the preſent poſſeſſors, whole lives and fortunes were 
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his royal mandate, if this ſhould be deemed nece(. 
fary to the intereſts of the throne. 

Raymond proceeded to execute his commiſſion, 
and was received by Henry with the ſevere dignity 


of an offended monarch, not diſpleaſed with his . 


repreſentations, but not yet diſpoſed to give him 
an explicit, much leſs a favourable, anſwer. From 
day to day Raymond attended on the gourt, while 
the affairs of his aſſociates became every day more 
diſtreſsful and alarming. In this juncture of ex- 

ation and anxiety, intelligence is received of 
the death of Becket. The king is thrown into the 
utmoſt conſternation, and has neither leiſure nor 
inclination to attend to the leſs intereſting affairs of 
Ireland. Here the adventurers, left to their difh- 
culties and apprehenſions, are alarmed by another 
incident particularly inconvenientin their preſent fitu- 
ation, the death of their ally Dermod. The Iriſh 
annaliſts, by their account of this event, plainly 
ſhew their deteftation of the man, who, as they 


n. Ult expreſs it, firſt ſhook the foundations of his coun- 
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% Iriſh from earl Strongbow and his aſſociates. Donald 


try. They repreſent his death as the miraculous 
effect of divine wrath poured upon his guilty head, 
at the interceſſion of every Iriſh faint. His diſeaſe, 
they ſay, was ſtrange and tremendous, and render- 
ed him an odious and offenſive ſpectacle of miſery; 
that he was deſerted in his extremity by every 
friend, and expired without any ſpiritual comforts, 
in a ſtate of horrid impenitence. ; 
Tax death of the prince of Leinſter was immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by an almoſt total defection of the 


Kevenagh, and one or two other petty chiefs, were the 
„„ or on whoſe 
ſervices they could rely in this ſtate of their diftrels, 
when they were abandoned by their king, deprive 
of all ſupplies, and threatened by the ſtorm nos 
collecting round them, _ 
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An ſcarcely had they time to concert any mea- Girald. 


ares of defence, when Heſculph, who had lately Camb. 

e caped from Dublin once more appeared at their 189. 
gates at the head of a conſiderable force, conſiſting 
of troops collected in the northern iſlands, armed 
in the Daniih manner, and in numbers ſuperior to 


the garriſon. The Dane had lan led his men with- 


out oppoſition, and bent the force of his aſſault 
8 againſt the eaſterr. quarter of the city with the ſpi- 

tt of a man determined to retrieve his own honour, 
and to regain the ſeat of his countrymen and an- 
ceſtors. Strongbow had been called away to Wa- 
W terford. Milo de Cogan, who commanded in his 
W abſence, ſupported the attack with becoming bra- 
very, and maintained a violent and bloody conteſt 
au the caſtern gate, till the numbers and obſtinate 
valour of the beſiegers threatened to bear down all 


| oppoſition. In the very moment when he was on 


the point of yielding, his brother Richard iſſued 


from the ſouthern quarter with a ſelect party, ar- 
WT rived at the field of battle, and charged the enemy 
in the rear, who in the firſt violent ſurprize of in- 
experienced troops, imagined that the garriſon had 
received ſome powerful reinforcement. Their ter- 
ror and confuſion encreaſed every moment, while 


their aſſailants on the other hand redoubled their 
efforts, till the diſorder of the beſiegers at length 
ended in a precipitate flight. The conquerors were 


now joined by a neighbouring Iriſh chieftain, whoſe 


e in the engagement they could not venture 
to accept; and the routed enemy were purſued to 
the ſea with conſiderable laughter. Heſculph their 


Dublin, where his pride and violence were inſulted 
by the joy expreſſed at this victory. He inſolently 
adviſed the uerors to reſerve their triumph for 
the final iſſue of a war now but commenced. A 
de and formidable armament was prepared and 


general was taken priſoner, and led in triumph to 


hoped ere long to meet them once more in the 
e 1 


Dublin in the utmoſt dejection, cut off from all 
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field, with a force more than ſufficient to eruſi 
thoſe who found it ſo difficult to ſuſtain his preſem 
aſſault. This inſolence and vanity were made the 
pretence for deſtroying a dangerous and incenſed iſ 
enemy without the appearance of premeditated cru. 
elty. Milo declared that the man who thus pre. 
fond | in his captivity to menace and inſult his con. 
querors, ſhould at leaſt find his own purpoſes of i. 
revenge effectually prevented; and ordered the 
Dane to immediate execution. 

Taz Britons, however, were foon convinced 
that their captive had but too rx reaſons for his 
arrogant menaces. The which Henry had 
* affigned for their return * now elapſed : Ray. 
mond had been obliged to depart without an expli- 
cit zr.fwer, and found earl Strongbow returned to 


ſupplies, and already conſiderably ſtreightened to 
maintain his army. The Iriſh chiefeain were no 
ſtrangers to his diſtreſs. Laurence, archbiſhop of 
Dublin, whoſe ſanity of character gave weight to 
his repreſentations, flew from province to province, 
to every inferior diſtrict, and every chieftain, en. 
treating, exhorting, and commanding them to ſeize 
the preſent opportunity, to take arms aguind a 
common enemy, and to exterminate the dan 
foreigners, now worn out by their diſtreſſes, and 
ready to fink for ever under the firſt vigorous al- 
fault. Not contented with raifing a ſpirit of indig- 
nation and valour in his countrymen, the politic 
and indefatigable prelate, in conjunction with Ro- 
deric, diſpatched emiſſaries to Gothred king of the 
iſland of Mann, as well as to other princes of the 
Northern iſles, who made the moſt affecting repre- 
ſentations of the cruelty and ambition of the Bri- 


tons, whom no bounds could reſtrain; entreating 
their aſſiſtance againft an enemy who would not 


attempts to Ireland, but ex- 
, and at laſt fall with their 


W 
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hole weight on thoſe who now ſeemed moſt remote 


| [ from danger b : | 
Is this application for * aſſiſtance, Lau- 
rence, like a wiſe ſtateſman, addreſſed himſelf to 
coſe who had been taught by A experience 
- Wo dread the progreſs of roving adventurers, who 
vere brave and hardy, but by no means fo power- 
Wful and numerous as ever to over-run the country 
Ito which they were invited. Their fears were fo 
far alarmed, and their hopes fo flattered by the pro- 
iſes of Roderic, that theſe iſlanders conſented to 
aſſiſt their neighbours, and ſoon blocked up the 
arbour of Dublin with thirty ſhips, while the con- 
f:derated Iriſh took their ſeveral ſtations at the ſame Regan. 
ime, ſo as to ſurround the city. Roderic with his Cin. 
provincial troops encamped weſtward, at Caſtle. 
nock. O'Ruarc and O'Carrol placed themſelves 
North of the harbour, near Clontarf: *the lord of 
YKenſelagh poſſeſſed the oppaſite fide ; while the 
Prince of Thomond, who had deſerted his Leinſter 
allies, and again united with Roderic, advanced to 
Nilmainham, within leſs than a mile from the walls. 
Even Laurence himſelf now appeared in arms, and 
ommanded his particular troop, an inſtance of 
nartial ſpirit not unuſual to the prelates of thoſe 
lays, but not always exerted in a cauſe ſo honour- 
ble as the preſent. Their numbers which are va · 
ouſly related, and highly exaggerated, were cer- 
lainly great and formidable but inſtead of form- 
ng one body, actuated by one ſpirit, and directed 
one abſolute commander, they were divided in- 
o ſeparate and independent armies, commanded 
diſtinct leaders, neither united among them- 
H 3 ſelves 
* The lord ſo called was probably the ſame who had been 
6 by Roderic with the government of Leinſter on the 
* expulſion of Dermod ; or the chief who had been elected 
n by the Iriſh, on the death of this prince, in defiance 
the pretenſions of Strongbow, who claimed the ſovereignty 


lan, Province by virtue of the appointment of his 


Regan. poſed would willingly undertake-the office of i 


of foreigners would ſubmit wit] gut waiting for the 


ſelves with inveſting the city, and depriving tie 


_ ſupplied him with a ſmall reinforcement ; when the ih 


_ claring, that if not effectually ſupported within 
hands of his implacable enemies; that his vife, 
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ſelves, nor implicitly obedient to their monarch , þ 
diſtracted by mutual jealoufies and rivalries, and 
each indifferent at leaſt, to the intereſt and honour 
of his aſſoriates. When the ſudden flame of zeal 
had once ſubſided, they expected that this haadful 


aſſault; and for two whole months contented them. 


beſieged of all poſſibility of ſupplies. : . 
Tnis inactive conduct however was ſufficient u 
reduce earl Strongbow to the utmoſt difficulties, WR 
Every day he became more and more diſtreſſed for 
proviſions, and his men of confequence grew weak 
and diſtempered. At the firſt alarm of danger he 
had ſent for ſuccours to Fitz- Stephen, who readily 


men of Wexford, ſeizing the advantage of Robert's 
weakneſs, and encouraged by the accounts recetved 
of the diſtreſſes of his countrymen, roſe ſuddenly Wt 
in arms, and beſieged him in the fort of Carrig 
And now Donald Kevanagh arrived at Dublin, an 
paſſing with the utmoſt difficulty through the quar- ji 


ters of the beſiegers, brought the alarming intel. 


ligence of the preſent danger of Fitz-Stephen, de 4 
three days, the gallant Briton muſt fall into the 43 
the ſiſter of Fitz-Gerald, and all her children wer . 


involved in his diſtreſs, and implored relief fron 


ws mercileſs and brutal violence which threatenel 
em. 

OprkkssEp with theſe accumulated misfortunes, 
earl Strongbow ſummoned a council of war to dell 
berate on the meaſures neceſſary to be taken in ti 
deſperate emergency. It was readily determine 
as the moſt obvious expedient, to enter into treat 
with Roderic upon any terms not totally fc! 
and oppreſſive. The prelate of Dublin it was fuf 


diator, ſo ſuitable to his character; and to him 
they addreſſed themſelves. With the faireſt ex- 
reſſions of his readineſs and ſolicitude to prevent 
the effuſion of chriſtian blood, he came to receive 
their overtures. Strongbow propoſed to acknow- 
ledge Roderic as his ſovereign, and to hold the 
province of Leinſter from the Iriſh monarch, pro- 
vided he would raiſe the fiege, and accept him as 
nis vaſſal. Laurence engaged to bear this propo- 
ſal to Roderic, and ſoon returned with an anſwer, 
probably framed by himſelf. He entered the coun- 
cil with the compoſure of ſecret triumph and ex- 
ultation, and with a firm tone and aſpect declared, 
that the only terms which his monarch was diſpoſ- 
ed to grant were theſe; that Dublin, Waterford, 
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and Wexford, with all the forts poſſeſſed by the 
be Britons, ſhould be immediately ſurrendered into 
: bis hands; and that the earl and his aſſociates ſhould 


with all their forces depart from Ireland by a day 
aſſigned, leaving every part of the iſland free from 
their uſurpations, and abſolutely renouncing all 
their pretended claims. On theſe conditions they 


1. Vere to be ſpared, but the leaſt reluctance or delay 
. would determine the befiegers to ſtorm the city. 
- As the Britons were now ſuppoſed to be abſa- 


lutely in the power of the beſiegers, theſe terms 
were neither ſevere nor inſolent; but on the con- 
trary appear, when impartially confidered, to do 
| honour to the ſpirit of the prelate, as well as to the 

judgment of the miniſter. Notwithſtanding all the 
rigours and cruelties of their ſucceis, no revenge 
was attempted. To prevent the effects of their 
deſpair, they were affured of ſafety ; they were 
allowed to depart unmoleſted, and were only to 
reſign what were ſuppoſed to have uſurped 
and injuriouſly detained. But they were terms in- 
ſupportably mortifying to indigent and aſpiring | 
adventurers; and their leaders, now left to conſider 
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with filent ſhame and conſternation, till Milo de 
Cogan, ſtarting ſuddenly from his diſmay, declared 
his reſolution to die bravely, rather than ſubmit to 
the mercy of barbarous enemies. The ſpirit of 
deſperate valour was ſoon caught by his affociates. 
Fitz-Gerald, Raymond, and the other leaders, all 
with one voice concurred in the generous purpoſe 
of reſting their whole fortune on the event of one 
brave effort, which, at the worft, would end in an 
honourable death, more eligible than to periſh with 
famine, or to refign themſelves to thoſe whoſe per- 
fidy they had too good reaſon to ſuſpect. The re- 
ſolution once formed, they proceeded with greater 
calmneſs to concert the neceſſary operations. It 
was determined that their impreffion ſhould be 
made on that quarter where Roderic lay encamped. 
They remforced themſelves by a confiderable body 
of the townſmen, whom they perſuaded to take 
part in this deſperate enterprize, by poſſeſſing them 

with dreadful apprehenfions of the cruelty of their 
befiegers; and now marched out in good order, 
and with determined ſpirits, againſt an enemy who 
expected nothing leſs than ſuch a bold attack. Ray- 
mond led the advanced-guard, Milo commanded 
the ſecond divifion, and was followed by the ear! 
and Fitz-Gerald with the moſt confiderable part 

of their force. They found this quarter of their 
beſiegers without diſcipline or order, ſecure and 
careleſs, and ſcarcely with any military appearance; 
and their aſſault was furious. They quickly bore 
down the firſt feeble reſiſtance, forced their way 
with terrible ſlaughter through the confuſed crowds 
and filled the whole camp with conſternation. The 
Iriſh fled from the danger, which their ſurprize 
had magnified, with the moſt precipitate diſmay ; 
and their monarch himſelf, who in perfe& eaſe and 


confidence had retired to his bath, eſcaped only by 


ſtarting from his retirement half naked, and join- 
ing the general rout. The chieftains of the other 
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gations, not timely apprized of this attack, or, 
what is more probable, not zealouſly diſpoſed to 
ſupport their monarch, heard the confufion, caught 


HENRY EL 


the = and while the victors continued their 


purſuit, broke up their camps precipitately. Thus 
the Britons, who in the morning were on the point 
of total deſperation, ſaw in one day their numerous 
cnemies flying on all fides, and leaving the plunder 
of their camps to a ſmall enfeebled garriſon, who 
thus, befides other advantages, gained proviſions 


# ſufficient to ſupport them for a yearꝰ. 


Dual being thus freed, Strongbow committed 
the government of it to Milo de Cogan, reſolving 


o proceed immediately to Wexford, in order to re- 


lieve Fitz-Stephen. But unhappily he was by this 
time in the hands of his enemies. He had de- 


fended himſelf at Carrig with the utmoſt bravery, Girald. 
and repeatedly foiled his befiegers in their boldeſt Camb. 
attempts; when at length, we are told by Giraldus 


they had recourſe to a ſtratagem, if we may call 

the moſt horrid perjury by that name, which proved 

ſucceſsful. A parley was defired, and a company 
1 


* The Iriſh annaliſts paſs over this whole tranſaction in ſi- 
lence, or at moſt touch ſlightly upon a victory gained by Milo 
de Cogan over O*Ruarc and his aſſociates. And they who rely 
moſt on their authority, deny the truth of the circumſtantial 
relation of Cambrenſis, together with the detail found in the 
tranſlation of the Lambeth manuſcript, aſcribed to Maurice 
Regan, or at leaſt contend that this fiege was formed not by 
Roderic but O'Ruarc. Had theſe annalifts furniſhed any ac- 
counts contradictory to thoſe extant, and uſually admitted as 
autheatic, they would have deſerved an impartial attention. 
But their filence is of no weight againſt the authority of a co- 
temporary writer. And if we ſhould allow him to have miſ- 


taken the name of the Iriſh general who was ſurprized and 
| defeated, the point will probably be deemed of very little con- 


uence by all thoſe who are not, from national partialities, 
or other circumſtances, intereſted in the reputation of Roderic 
O'Connor. And it is to be obſerved, that we have in Gi- 
* account of another attempt made on Dublin by 


in which he was defeated Cogan, immediate], 
betore the landing of Henry the Second. e g 
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of Wexfordians admitted to confer with Robert. 
With an appeai ance of the utmoſt friendſhip they 
aſtured him that earl Strongbow had at length ſuf- 
fered the puniſhment of his temerity; that Rode- 
ric had marched his powers to Dublin, ſtormed the 
city, and put all the Britons to the ſword; that the 
monarch was now upon his march to Wexford, im- 
patient to extirpate every remains of the Britiſh 
adventurers, and particularly breathing revenge 
againſt Fitz-Stephen, who firſt pointed his country- 
men the way into Ireland. Affected as they were 
to him more favourably than to any of his aſſoci- 
ates, they determined that he ſhould not be the 
only perſon ignorant of the fate of his unhappy 
countrymen, and his own impending danger. To 
aſſiſt him was impoſſible; but to favour his eſcape 
was an office which his kindneſs had juſtly merited. 
They urgently prefſed him to commit himſelf to 
their protection, ſolemnly promiſing to convey him 
and his garriſon into Wales, before the arrival of 
Roderic ſhould fruſtrate their amicable intentions. 
RoztRT doubted and heſitated: to remove his 
ſuſpicions they produced two reverend biſhops in 
their robes of ceremony, bearing the croſs, the 
hoſt, and ſome reliques, and laying their hands on 
theſe ſwore a ſolemn oath in confirmation of all they 
had aſſerted. Fitz- Stephen effectually deceived by 
this ſolemnity, reſigned himſelf and his followers 
to the mercy of their mortal enemies, who, inſtead 
of conducting him to the ſea, caſt him into chains, 
diſarmed his men, and practiſed every wanton cru- 
elty upon them that inſolence and barbarity could 
deviſe; maiming, tormenting, and killing them. 
In the midſt of this horrid triumph intelligence is 
received that the victorious Britons are on their 
march to reſcue their companions, and muſt ſoon 
arrive. They ſet fire to the town of Wexford, and 
retiring with Fitz- Stephen, and thoſe other pri- 
ſoners who yet ſurvived their cruelty, take oſt 
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poſt in an iſland in the middle of the harbour cal- 
led the Holy Iſland. 
STRONGBOW in the mean time proceeded on his 
march, but not without an oppoſition more vigo- 
rous than any he had yet encountered. He was to 
paſs through a defile in a country then called Hi-Giraid. 
drone, fituated in the preſent county of Carlow. Camb. 

And here O'Rian, lord of this diſtri, waited in Regan. 
ambuſh to receive him with a conſiderable force. 
No ſooner were the Britiſh troops hemmed in on all 

ſides by woods, precipices, and moraſſes, than they 
found themſelves ſuddenly and unexpectedly at- 

* tacked. The furprize, the violence of the onſet, 
the hideous ululations of the Iriſh, and the incon- 
venience of the fituation, ſoon caſt them into con- 
ſiderable diſorder, and obliged the leaders to exert 
their utmoſt efforts to prevent a total overthrow. 
Meiler Fitz-Henry, one of their braveſt comman- 
ders, in attempting to bring up his men was ſtricken 

to the ground, and with difficulty reſcued; and the 

Iriſh, animated by the ſucceſs of their firſt impreſ- 
ſion, were on the point of gaining a deciſive victory, 
when, a monk called Nicholas, who ſerved in the 
Britiſh army, diſcharged an arrow fo ſucceſsfully 

_ againſt their leader O'Rian, that he fell down dead, 
and his men, confounded at his death, fled, and left 

* their enemies maſters of the field. Giraldus affures 
4 us that the earl regained the plain in ſafety, with 
the loſs of only ons young man 
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In this expreſſion of Giraldus a reader fond of refining 
might poſſibly diſcover an alluſion to a well known Iriſh tradi- 
tion. It is ſaid that the ſon of Strongbow, a youth of ſeveu- 
teen years, was ſo terrified at the firſt onſet of the Iriſh :.rmy, 
that he fled to Dublin in the utmoſt coniterna«..o0, decla-ing 
that his father and all his forces had periſhed : that, when con- 
vinced of his miſtake, he appeared before the earl, and con- 

ratulated him upon his victory, the father rigidly coademned 

im to death for cowardice, and ſuffered the ſentence to he 
executed; or, as it is more horridly related, executed it with his 
own hand, by cutting his ſon in two. This tradition receives 
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Tux earl proceeded to Wexford, ſaw the deſo. 
lation of the city, and heard of the captivity of 
Fitz-Stephen. To diſtreſs and mortify him til} 
further, the Iriſh who had retired to the Holy 
Iſland, ſent a deputation to aſſure him that the leaſt 
attempt to moleſt them in their preſent ſituation 
ſhould inftantly determine them to ſtrike off the 
heads of all their priſoners. He knew the violence 
of theſe men; turned afide, and marched to Water- 


ford. Here the mutual animoſities of ſome petty 


chiefs, threatened to involve him in new conteſts, 
On the return of his good fortune, O'Brien prince 


of Thomond, affected a ftri& attachment to his 


kinſman. He had conceived ſome reſentment againſt 


the lord of Oſſory; and, as the ſureſt means of gra- 


tifying his revenge, repreſented him to Strongbow 
as a peſtilent jo, implacable adverſary to his pow- 
er and authority, whom his intereſt and honour 
equally obliged him to reduce: for which purpoſe 
he made a tender of his own aſſiſtance, that the 
common enemy of their houſe might at length meet 
the puniſhment due to his repeated treaſons. So 


artful were his repreſentations, that Strongbow 
agreed to march againſt this lord; and having en- 


creaſed his preſent force to two thouſand men by the 


junction of O'Brien's troops, proceeded on his expe- 


dition. The Offorian, who had already experienced 
the formidable valour of the Britons, determined 
to avert the danger by a timely ſubmiſſion. He 


repreſented 


ſome countenance from the ancient monument in the cathedral | 


of Dublin, in which the ſtatue of the ſon of Strongbow is conti- 
nued only tothe middle, with the bowels open, and ſupported by 


the hands. But as this monument was erected ſome centuries 


after the death of Strongbow, it is of the leſs authority. The 


Iriſh annaliſts repeatedly mention the ear/'s ſon as engaged in 


ſeveral actions poſterior to this period. There is therefore the 


_ utmoſt reaſon to ſuſpect that the whole narrative hath no other 


foundation than the fiction of ſome Iriſh bard or romancer, 
who invented for a people delighting in the marvellous and 
affecting. 
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repreſented to earl Strongbow, by his deputies, 
that, however traduced by the malice of O'Brien, 
he had. continued ever fince his treaty with king 
Dermod, and was ftill diſpoſed to continue, in du- 
tiful allegiance to the throne of Leinſter ; that he 
defired but a ſafe conduct; was ready to a 
before the earl, and to convince him both of his 
own rectitude, and the falſehood of his enemy. 
The propoſal was accepted: the Britiſh lords and 
the prince of Thomond engaged in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner that he ſhould come and depart in ſe- 
curity : and Pendergaſt, his old ally, who had re- 
turned with Strongbow, was now appointed to 
conduct him to the camp. Here he pleaded his 
cauſe boldly againft his virulent accufers, who cla- 
mourouſly infifted on his guilt, and were preparing 
to put him to death, when the generous Pender- 
gaſt, notwithſtanding the injuries he had once re- 
ceived from the Offorian, drew his ſword, and with 
an oath declared that no violence ſhould be offered 
to the man who had entruſted himſelf to their good 
faith ; that he had conducted him to their preſence, 
and would conduct him back again. The earl aſ- 
ſented; The chieftain was conveyed into his own 
territory; O'Brien retired in the ſpleen of diſap- 
pointment, and Strongbow proceeded to Ferns, 
where for ſome days he exerciſed a royal authority, 
rewarding his friends, and puniſhing the diaffect- 
ed. The chieftain of the O'Birnes, who had ori- 
ginally facrificed his perſonal connexions with Der- 
mod to the public cauſe, and had ever fince uni- 
formly oppoſed the intereſt of the foreigners, could 
no longer eſcape the officious malice of his enemies. 
He was brought in a priſoner and condemned to 
death, The like ſentence is faid to have been ex- 
_ Ecuted on a fon of Donald Kevanagh, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſervices of the father, who ſtill continued 
his adherence to the Britons, and was rewarded by 
Strongbow with the grant of a conſiderable diſtrict, 
called by the hiſtorian the plains of Leinſter. 
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Bur this new ſovereign of Leinſter was ſoon 
called off to more important objects. Henry king 
of England had recovered from his conſternation at 
the death of Becket ; his vigilance and policy had 
proved too powerful for the machinations of his 
enemies; and notwithſtanding their practices at 
Rome to drive the pope to the ſevereſt exertions | ? 
of his ſpiritual juriſdiction againſt the ſuppoſed | 7 
murderer of the prelate, he contrived to avert, at 
leaſt to ſuſpend, the danger of papal indignation, 
and reſolved no longer to defer his long- projected 
expedition into Ireland, whoſe ſucceſs might reſtore 


that luftre to his character, which had been im- 


paired by his tranſactions with the hierarchy. He. 
was now in England, making the neceſſary provi- 
fions for this expedition ; and as his * of the 
adventurers was encreaſed by their ſucceſs, and as 


the time was come when he could himſelf under- 


take the reduction of Ireland, he utterly diſavow- 
ed their proceedings, expreſſed the utmoſt reſent- 
ment at their preſumption and diſobedience, and 


by a ſecond meſſage ſummoned ear! Richard to 


appear inſtantly before him. The earl determined 


to obey this mandate, and ſtationing his 22 


in Dublin and Waterford, and making ſuch other 


diſpoſitions as the time permitted, embarked, and 


met the king at Newnham near Glouceſter. What- 
ever reſentment Henry affected was ſoon allayed 
by the ſubmiſſions of the earl, who ted his 
profeſſions of allegiance, and yielded all his Iriſh 
acquiſitions to the diſpoſal of his royal maſter : the 
king ſuffered himſelf to be entreated by Hervey of 


Mountmorres, who had ſummoned the earl to his 
. preſence, and now attended with his nephew. The 


dene of diſſimulation was cloſed by a treaty, in 
which it was agreed that the city of Dublin and 2 
large adjoining domain, together with all the ma- 
ritime towns and forts acquired by Strongbow, 
ſhould be ſurrendered abſolutely to Henry, who 

on 
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on his part graciouſly conſented that the earl ſhould 
have all his other Iriſh poſſeſſions granted in perpe- 
tuity, and to be held of the king and his heirs. 
Strongbow thus reſtored to favour, attended his 
roval maſter in his progreſs by the Severn fide and 
Weſtern coaſt of Wales to Pembroke, where the 
king refided while his forces were aſſembling at 
Milford. 1 1 1 
4 Here again J umed all the terrors of . ., 
7 offended K 3 the Welſhmen who had — 1 
I abetted the preſumption of their countrymen, and 
I aſſiſted them in their unwarranted invaſion of Ire- 
land, as if they were ſovereign and independent, 
and had a right to engage in foreign quarrels, not 
only without his permiſſion, but contrary to his ex- 


preſs command. Such flagrant contempt of his 
authority, and diſaffection to his government, it 
ſeems, were not to be pardoned, until he had ſeized 
every caſtle of every lord within their province, 
and filled them with his own forces. 
Axp now while Strongbow attended on the 
King, and Raymond Le Groſs was engaged at Wa- 
| terford, a vigorous effort was made by O'Ruarc of g gan. 
Breffney againſt the garriſon of Dublin. The ſpi- 
; rit of his attempt proved that the forces of one 
| Iriſh chieftain, united and obedient, were really 
. more formidable than much more conſiderable 
: numbers, collected from different provinces, with- 
out mutual harmony or ſubordination. Milo de 
; "7 Cogan could not repel his attack without confide- 
c rable loſs; but the firſt impreflion proving unſuc- | 
ceſsfu], the Iriſh, as uſual, conſidered the battle 
S as deſperate; and the defeat of O*Ruarc was em- 
6 bittered by the loſs of his ſon, who fell upon the 
« held of action. 7 
12 Suen ſucceſſes, however inconſiderable, ſerved 
v confirm the natives in the terrible ideas they had 
„Demed of Britiſh valour, and contributed to that 
„de ipleſs ſuſpence with which the fame of Henry's 
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intended expedition was received. A powerful 


and renowned prince, who claimed a right of ſove. 


reignty over their whole iſland, and affected the 


utmoſt reſentment at thoſe Britiſh leaders who had 


| borne arms in Ireland, as if they had invaded his 


dominions, and made war upon © bis ſubjects, was 
now ready to appear in perſon, and aſſert his pre- 
tended rights at the head of a conſiderable force. 
Yet, neither the fame of his intended expedition, nor 
the actual march of his troops, nor the king's gra- 


dual progreſs through Wales, appear to have pro- 


duced any ferment or extraordinary motions in Ire- 
land, any meaſures of defence, any conſultations for 
repelling the common danger, any exertions on the 
part of Roderic, or any aſſociations among the ſub- 


| ordinate chieftains. Each ſeems to have confined 
his attention to his own intereſts and the intereſt of 


his tribe, with a ſordid purpoſe of deriving what 
advantages he might from the invaſion, at leaft of 
averting the evils that might attend it, from him- 
ſelf. They ſaw the power of their own monarch 
on the point of total diſſolution; and they ſaw it 
with indifference, if not with an envious and malig- 
nant ſatisfaction. Some Were even ready to prevent 


their invader, and to ſubmit before he yet appeared 


upon their coaft. The men of Wexford who had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Fitz-Stephen, reſolved to 
avert the conſequences of their late perfidy and 


_ cruelty by the forwardneſs of their zeal for the ſer. 


vice of the king of England, and the readineſs of 
their ſubmiſſions. Their deputies. were ſent to 
Pembroke, who in the name of their fellow citizens 
caſt themſelves at Henry's feet, and with the moſt 
paſſionate expreſſions of obedience humbly entreat- 
ed that he would accept them as his faithful vaſ- 

fals, ready to refign themſelves, their lands, and 
poſſeffions to his a ſolute diſpoſal. They had al- 

= „ ready endeavoured to approve their zeal by ſeiz- 
ing Robert Fitz-Stephen, a traitor to his 8. 


reign, 


« reign, Who had lately entered their territory by 


« force of arms, without any due warrant or fair 
« prentence; had ſlaughtered their people, ſeized 
« their lands, and attempted to eſtabliſh himſelf 
« independent of his liege-lord. They kept him 
« in chains, and were ready to deliver him to the 
« diſpoſal of his ſovereign.” The king received 
them with expreſſions of the utmoſt grace and fa- 
vour; commended their zeal in repreſſing the un- 
warrantable attempts of Fitz-Stephen ; declared 
that he ſhould ſoon enquire into his crimes, and 
the wrongs they had ſuſtained, and infſict condign 
puniſhment upon every offence committed by his 
undutiful ſubjects. Thus were the Iriſhmen diſ- 
miſſed in the utmoſt joy and exultation; and the 
artifice of Henry, while it inſpired theſe men with 
favourable diſpoſitions to his intereſts, proved alſo 
the moſt effectual means of ſaving Fitz-Stephen 
from their capricious cruelty. 
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Hhsy the ſecond arrives at Waterford —The Wer. 
fordians graciouſly received —Submiſſions of the 
chieftain of Deſmond. —Short progreſs of the king. 
——Submiſſions of other Iriſh princes, —Fitz-Stephen 
ſet at 2 Henny marches to Dublin. —Receive; 
the e of ſeveral Iriſh lords —Attempts to re. 
duce Roderic Feaſts the Iriſh lords in Dublin, — 
Synod of Caſhel —Its conſtitutions — Adulation of 
the clergy. — Meaning of a ſubmiſſion to Henry and iſ 
his heirs —Laws ” England how far eſtabliſhed 
in Ireland. Not as a model for a new polity.— 
Rights of the Engliſh adventurers ſecured —Settl- 
ment of Dub e to the Oſtmen of Waterford. Wi 
Counties, ſheriffs, and officers of ſtate eſtabliſel i 
in Ireland —Proviſion in caſe of the death of 5 
chief governor. —Henry called to Normandy —ti 
diſpoſitions and grants in Ireland — He embarks 
at Wexford —Treets with the legates.—T breates 
to return to treland.—1s reconciled to the pope — 
Grant of the ſovereignty ef Ireland confirmed by 
Pope Alexander. 


Girald. Hire Em having — the 


rations neceſſary for his expedition into N 
d, and performed his ſolemn devotions in th: 
church of St David, to implore a bleſſing upon 
an enterprize undertaken by the authority, and in 
me — 4 of the church, embarked at Milford 
attended by earl Strongbow, William Fitz-Andelm, 
Humphry de Bohun, Flugh de Lacy, Robert Fit- WW 
Bernard, and other barons, four hundred knights 
and about four thouſand ſoldiers. His thor 
B e 0 0. forty ſhips, an a 


ages to thoſe on whoſe coaſt th | 
ap entered the port of Waterford, an 
—_— — 
October of the year eleven hundred and even 
A 


to become his tributary and vaſſal. O'Faolan of 
the Decies followed theſe examples and all the in- 
ferior chiefs of Munſter, vied with each other in 
the alacrity of their ſubmiſſions. All were received 
with gracious aſſurances of favour and protection, 
entertained with magnificence, loaded with preſents, 
and diſmiſſed with deep impreſſions of the grandeur 
and condeſcenſions of this powerful monarch. 

He returned to Waterford; and here, as it was 
no longer neceſſary to keep up the appearance of 
reſentment to Fitz- Stephen, his barons were per- 
mited to intercede for a brave ſubject, who had not 
willingly or intentionally offended, for whoſe future 
fidelity they were all ready to become ſureties, and 
who was himſelf prepared to give the beſt ſurety 
for his allegiance, by a formal reſignation of all his 
Iriſh poſſeſſions to his ſovereign. Fitz-Stephen 
11 was ſet at liberty, and ſurrendered Wexford and its 
territory to the king, doing homage for the reſt of 


from Henry and his heirs. 
b now, having provided for the ſecurity of 
Munſter, and ſtationed his garriſons in the cities 


of Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and Wexford, 


the Henry determined to proceed to Dublin, to take 
nto poſſeſſion of this city in due form, which had been 
the RY furrendered by earl Richard. He led his troops Ibid, 
pon through Offory in a ſlow and ſtately progreſs, ſo as 
din to ſtrike the rude inhabitants with the ſplendor 
ard, and magnificence of his royal army, and to give 
eim their chieftains an opportunity of repairing to his 
Cit A Lamp, and acknowledging his ſovereignty. Their 
obs i indifference to the tres of Roderic, as well as 


WW their terror of the Engliſh arms, ſoon determined 
chem to make their peace with Henry. The Iriſh 
lords of Leinſter deemed his ſervice more honour- 


rity had rendered him an object of horror to the 
Iriſh, even from his firſt landing. As he advanced 
'» towards 


Girald, 
Camb. 


his acquiſitions, which he was allowed to retain 


able than a ſ ubjection to Strongbow, whoſe ſeve- 1188 
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towards Dublin, the neighbouring lords all appear. 
ed and ſubmitted; O'Carrol of Argial, a chieftain 
of ſtill greater power and conſequence, repaired to 
his camp, and in due form engaged to become his 
tributary: and to complete the mortification of Ro. 
deric, his old and intimate aſſociate O Ruarc of 
Breffney, whoſe intereſts he had ſupported, whoſe 
perſonal injuries he had revenged, whom he had 
made lord of a conſiderable part of Meath, ſo that 
Giraldus calls him king of Meath, abandoned his 
falling friend and ally, and became the willing 
vaſſal of this new \ vereign. 

Rovexic, though confounded at the defection of 
his tributaries, and the formidable 7 * of his 
"- invader, harraſſed by the factions of his province, 
and afflicted by the diſſenſions of his family, yet 
could not at once reſign his title to the monarchy 
ia of Ireland. And though ſenſible of the danger of 
encountering an Engliſh army, and little enabled 
by ſuch numbers as he could collect to march out 
aginſt the royal invader, he yet collected his pro- 
vincial troops, and, entrenching himſelf upon the 
banks of the Shannon, ſeemed determined that his 
own territory at leaſt ſhould not be ſaerificed to the 
ambition of Henry. Unencumbered by a crowd 
of faithleſs, diſcontented, _ N ee, follow- 
ers, he now a to a& with a ſpirit and dignity 
more ſuited to his ſtation. Hugh de 3 
William Fitz-Andelm, were commiſſioned to meet 


this refractory prince, and either to uade or 
1 2 * 


® Giraldus indeed aſſerts that Roderic yielded to the in- 
ſtances of De and Fitz-Andelm, ſwore allegi to 
Henry, and gave hoſtages as a ſecurity for the faithful pay- 
ment of his tribute. But the Iriſh annaliſts acknowledge 10 
ſuch ſubmiſſion; and the abbot of Peterborough declares inge 
nuouſly that the king of Connaught ſtill continued to main” 
tain his independence, agreeing in this with the artleſs hi 
torical ſtrĩctures of Ireland, which diſtinctly mark the exten 
of Henry's preſent acquiſitions, without the leaſt appearan® 


— —ũ—ä—4—— . 7* 2 <p — — 


firong, and too well poſted to be aſſailed by a de- 


1 I tachment fromthe Engliſh army; and he at leaſt af- 

> I f:4cd to believe that his fortune was not yet ſo to- 

say deſperate as to warrant an immediate refigna- 

» tion of his dignity and authority, while his own 

f Wl territory remained inviolate, and the brave and 

e powerful chiefs of Ulſter ftill kept retired in their 

d own diſtricts without any thought of ſubmiſſion. "Tk 

at Tux Iriſh chieftains who accepted Henry as their 1 

18 ſovereign, and attended at his court, were received Girald- . 

8 with all thoſe conciliating expreſſions of favour, 1 | 14 

4 common artifice of ambition, but which were peeu- bn 
liarly flattering to a people equally d and inex- A 4 

Us ee It was the Feaſt of Chkikmas, à ſeaſon bt '4 

e, of general feſtivity, for which Henry prepared with Wa. 

et ſuch elegance and pomp as his t fituation Fell 

by RS might permit, and ſuch as was perfectly ſtupendous 39 

of do his Iriſh followers. They flocked to Dubli 

led from all quarters, in the eagerneſs of ſurprize 

ut expectation. As the city afforded no building ca- 

ro- pable of receiving the royal train, and the nume- 

the rous aſſembly of gueſts, a temporary ſtructure was 


raiſed with hurdles, after the Iriſh faſhion, in the 
ſouth-eaſtern ſuburbs, of large dimenf and 
richly ornamented; and here the vaſlal-lords of 


w. Ireland were admitted freely, and feaſted fumptu- 
uty ouſly. Piles of filver, coſtly meats, generous wines 
and g, mufic, and attendants, all conſpired to poſ- 
eet ſes them with a vulgar admiration of their invader. 
> of Dazzled by his grandeur, and intoxicated by his 
too condeſcenfions, they the baſeneſs of their 
ong —_— and fancied themſelves pay to a de- 
. gree uence by being allied to ſuch magni- 
: * ficence and ſplendor. * 
— 14 1 
of diſguiſe or partiality, and repreſent their monarch as flill 
— . ak independent —ů— the — 
i hif- and at length treating with Henry at the time and in the 
— manner ſtated on record; as the reader will find in the en- 


ſuing chapter, 
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Ir we are to believe the Engliſh hiſtorians, the 
| Clergy of Ireland were ſtill readier, and more abject 
in their ſubmiſſions to king Henry than the lords 
and toparchs. The abbot of Peterborough aſſerts, 
and is followed by Hoveden and others, that im- 
mediately on the king's arrival at Waterford, the 
whole body of the hierarchy, attended him, receiy- 
ed him as ſovereign lord of Ireland, and ſwore feal. 
ty to him and his heirs; and that from each prelate. / fl 
he received a charter or inſtrument of their reſpec. 
tive ſubmiſſions, which the king took carę to tranſ- 
mit to Rome. Giraldus, who was ſtudious toidif-. 
lay every particular which might do honour to 
his royal maſter, takes not the leaſt notice of a 
tranſaction fo extraordinary, and the Iriſh annalifts 
are equally filent on that head. 
Bur it ls aſſerted with more probability, and on 
better authority, that Henry, having been acknow- 
ledged ſovereign by a confiderable part of the 
iſland, unmoleſted by thoſe who had not yet ſub- 
mitted, and prevented by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon 
from any attempt to reduce them by force, affected 
to diſplay his zeal and folicitude to fulfil the con- 
ditions of his grant from pope Adrian, by 
his attention to the church of Ireland, and lake: 
ing for the reformation of its ſuppoſed abuſes. 
A ſynod of the clergy was ſummoned in his name, 
and aſſembled at Caſhe] by his order, to enquire 
into the preſent ſtate of morals and religion. But 
whether this was a general aſſembly of all the Iriſh 
prelates may be fairly doubted. Gelaſius, the pri- 
mate of Armagh, a man ah reverenced by his 
country men, — who derived conſiderable influence 
from the ſanctity of his character, certainly dig not 
attend, and as an apology is ſaid to have pleaded 
his age and 33 ough theſe did not pre- 
vent him from holding — * ſynod, convened 
ſoon after, in Connaught, by the authority of Ro- 
deric, and probably in oppoſition to that now ſum- 


LU 


W 


moned by Henry *. The prelates of Ulſter fol- 
lowed the example of their metropeiitan. And if 
the preiate of Tuam, or Laurence of Dublin, who 
had fo zealouſly contended againſt the Engliſh, 
obeyed this ſummons, they might have deemed 
their preſence neceſſary to preſerve the honour of 
their church, to them a point of moment, from 
injurious repreſentation; and by a readineſs to cor- 
rect what might really be found. amiſs, to deprive 


the invader of the great pretence for extending 
his hoſtilities. . | 


5 CarisTIan biſhop of Liſmore preſided in this 


aſſembly as the pape's legate ; in which character G 


he had, about twenty years before, prefided in the 


and ſome others of the Engliſh clergy attended on 


the part of Henry, to forward the purpoſes of 


their maſter, and to obſerve the conduct of the 
Iriſh prelates. The profeſſed deſign of this ſynod 


was, in obedience to the ſovereign pontiff, to de- 
viſe remedies for ignorance and weakneſs, to era- 


dicate every fibre of depravity and iniquity, and 


to reſtore the purity of their eccleſiaſtical conſti- 


tution, now contaminated and diſgraced. And 


the ordinances which were to anſwer ſuch impor- 
tant purpoſes we find forbidding marriages within 


the 


* Giraldus aſſerts that Gelafius ſome time after came to Dub- 
lin, and gave his full aſſent to the tranſactions and ordinances 
of this ſynod. The Iriſh- annaliſts on the contrary declare that 
he was conſtantly employed in regulating the ecclefiaſtical af. 
og in the Weſtern and Northern parts of the iſland until 
— death, which happened in eleven hundred and ſeventy- four. 
un rg ——_ & nation are ſolicitous to claim this 
e preiate to their own party, agree in one parti- 
cular, which ſuited their ed 1d = yer is — 
2 recorded That Gelaſius, in every progreſs through 
** * was conſtantly attended by a white cow, a par- 
{ ular favourite, which ſupplied him with milk, the chief 
uſtenance of the pious and abſtemious primate. 


1 . Council 
grand aſſembly of kings, prelates, and nobi ity, II. hrit. 
convened by order of cardinal Paparon. The T. i. ii 
abbot of Buldwais, the archdeacon-. of Landaff, 


77 


Camb. 
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of reformation which required the int 
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of the clergy 
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the prohibited d of conſanguinity ; directing 
that baptiſm ſhould be publicly adminiſtered, 
youth inſtructed, tythes 1 * paid, the lands 
exempted from ſecular exactions; 
that all true ſons of the church ſhould have power 
by will to diftribute their effects in due proportion 
between their wives and children, and be decently 
interred in hallowed ground. Such was the plan 
erpoſition of 


the pope, which obliged him to transfer the ſove- 


reignty of Ireland to a foreign prince, and demanded 
the preſence of the Engliſh monarch and a royal 


army to enforce! as if the ſame futile ordinances 


had not been repeatedly enacted in every ſynod, 
held almoſt annually by the Iriſh clergy, from that 


of Paparon to this of king Henry. The whole 
ridiculous ſcene was cloſed by a declaration highly 
flattering to the king, and expreſſed in terms of the 


moſt abject ſervility. It dire&sthat the divine ſervice FI 
in the church of Ireland ſhall for the future be in 
all things conformable to that of the church of |? 
England. For it is meet and very juſt, fax 7 
theſe reverend flatterers, that as Ireland hath bf; 
« Providence received a lord 1 Eng- Þ 3 
“land, fo ſhe may receive from the ſame a better 
For to his royal grandeur are 
© both the church and realm of Ireland indebted Þ7 
for whatever they have hitherto obtained, either 
© of the benefits of 


yr 2 3 had from old times gra- 
« dually overl nation, which by his power 
3 3 — = 
Happy had it been for the peace and welfare of 
ages, had Henry by a few months refidence in Ire - 
land been really able to produce ſuch bleſſed effects 
But the adultation of theſe ecclefiaftics is a ſubject 
too contemptible to dwell upon. 


Tax BY 


peace, or the encreaſe of re- 
© ligion. Since, before his coming into Ireland,, 
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TazRE are other acts of government which 
Henry exerciſed in Ireland that deſerve more par- 
ticular attention. Matthew Paris writes that he 
convened a council at Liſmore, in which the laws Rath 
of England were by all gratefully accepted and paris, Ed. 
eftabliſhed by the ſanction of a ſolemn oath, Whe- Warts, 
ther the hiſtorian hath miſtaken the place of aſſem- P. 126. 
bling, and inſtead of a ſynod held under the biſhop 
of Liſmore, hath ſuppoſed another aſſembly in the 
town ſo named, ſeems of little moment. But the 
real nature of this grant and general acceptance of 
the laws of England deſerves to be confidered. 
And to this we ſhall be naturally led by a few re- 
flections on what hath been already related, as well 
as to the true purport of ſome ſubſequent tranſ- 
actions. 

Wr have ſeen the princes and petty chieftains of 
Ireland fubmitting to king Henry with a readineſs 
the leſs ſurpriſing, when we conſider that to them 
it was not unuſual to be viſited by a ſuperior poten- 
tate, who demanded a recognition of his ſovereignty, 
obliged them to become his tributaries, and to give 
hoſtages for their fidelity, and even ſometimes to 
reſign a portion of their territory. So that Henry 
| demanded no more than they had frequently granted 
do others with great readineſs, and generally with 
| © little fincerity, ſcarcely confidering the conceſſion as 
diſhonourable, much leſs an eſſential diminution of 


authentic 


ted 


ſcarcely 
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_ werealone exempt from ſtrong partialities in favour 
of their laws and cuſtoms. Nor is it probable that 


a politic and ſagacious prince ſhould form a ſcheme 
in his preſent ſituation ſo extravagant, becauſe of 
all others the moſt dangerous to attempt, and the 
moſt difficult to effect, that of obtruding in a mo- 
ment an entire new ſyſtem of laws and polity upon 
a number of communities, none of which he had 
ſubdued. But that no fuch defign was either at- 
tempted or affected, will appear not only from the 
manifold proofs which muſt neceſſarily be produced 
in the progreſs of this hiſtory, but from the tranſ- 
actions already related. We have obſerved that by 
an ordinance of the ſynod of Caſhel it was provid- 
ed, that the clergy ſhould for the future be free 
from all ſecular exactions. Here it is neceſſary to 
produce this ordinance at large. 

« ALL. the eccleſiaſtical lands and poſſeſſions 
< ſhall be entirely free from every exaction of ſe- 
* cular men. And eſpecially no petty kings or 
lords, or any potentates of Ireland, nor their 
e children or families, ſhall for the future exact 


maintenance or entertainment, according to cuſ- 


a 


tom, in the eccleſiaſtical territories, or preſume 


to extort them by violence. And that deteſtable 


entertainment, which is four times a year re- 
« quired by neighbouring lords, ſhall not for the 
future be demanded from the ecclefiaftical towns. 
—And moreover, in all caſes of homicide com- 
mitted by the laity, as often as they ſhall com- 
pound for the ſame with their adverſaries, the 
clergy who are their relations ſhall pay nothing 
on this account ; but as they had no part in the 
perpetration of the homicide, ſo ſhall they be free 
from contributing to the fine.” 

Ir cannot be ſuppoſed that the execution of the 
Iriſh laws ſhould be thus regulated, if theſe laws 


c 


8 AZ 8 8 8 


were entirely aboliſhed. If the clergy were to be 


exempt from Coyn, Coſhering, and other like 
tions, 


Ch. 3. F 


exactions, it is evident that the petty kings and lords 
were ftill to demand them from others. If the 
clergy were not to contribute to the Eric in caſes of 
murder, it follows that this compenſation was till 
to be paid by the laity, and of conſequence that 
the old Iriſh polity was not only to ſubſiſt, but 
warranted, ſecured, and regulated, in an aſſembly 
convened by the authority of Henry. Here then, 
were there no other, we have a direct proof ofaregular 
compact between this monarch and the Iriſh chieftains 
They ſtipulated to become his vaſſals and tributa- 
ries. He was to protect them in the adminiſtration 
of their petty governments according to their own 
model: and thus we ſhall find that their govern- 
ments were actually adminiſtered “ They go- 
verned their people” faith Sir John Davies, by 
e the Brehon law; they made their own magiſtrates 
* and officers; they pardoned and puniſhed all 
* malefactours within their ſeveral countries; they 
made warre and peace one with another without 
* controulment ; and this they did not onely dur- 
ing the raigne of Henry the Second, but after- 
wardes in all times, even untill the raigne of queen 
Elizabeth.“ Not originally by the connivance 
of their new ſovereign, or in oppoſition to his au- 
thority, but by his ſan&ion and allowance, as ap- 
pears from the acts of an aſſembly which derived 
their authority from his ratification. 
IT is in the next place obſervable, that the con- 


ceſſions of the Iriſh lords were uniformly made to 


Henry and his heirs, And as England was now 
confeſſedly the firſt and capital member of his do- 
minions, by his Heirs we muſt underſtand his law- 
ful ſucceſſors to the crown of England. So that 
the intention of his treaties with the Iriſh chieftains 
appears to be, that the kings of England ſhould 
for ever become lords paramount of the territories 


which theſe chieftains retained, and inheritors of 


thoſe which they abſolutely refigned ; not that 


Rymer. 


. B Þ% 


501. 


On the contrary, it was declared by this tranſaction, 
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Henry ſhould be warranted to grant or transfer his 
Iriſh dominions, or to ſell his Iriſh vaſſals as villains 
of the ſoil, but that the ſtipulated obedience ſhould 
be paid to the kings of England in lawful ſucceſſion; 
al the territories reſigned ſhould remain for ever 
annexed to this kingdom, and appendent on this 
dignity. Or, to expreſs it in the language of the 
patent of Henry the Third to his fon Edward, Þ 
that they ſhould not be ſeparated from the Crown, 
but wholly remain to the kings of England for F* 
Ever. | | TW. 
By his tranſactions both with the natives and the 
original adventurers, Henry had now acquired th: 
abſolute dominion of ſeveral maritime cities, and 
their dependencies. The province of Leinſter was 
claimed by Strongbow, as the heir of king Der. 
mod, and he con —— to hold it of the king and 
his heirs. The acquiſitions in Meath appear alfo 
to have been ceded to the king : nor did the Eng- 
liſh acknowledge any rightful ſovereign of this diſ- | * 
trict ſince the death of Ma-Laghlin ; fo that Henry | 7 
had now a conſiderable territory, and a number fi 
ſubjects in the iſland, and had the utmoſt reaſon to Þ * 
expect a ſpeedy encreaſe of both. And to theſe hi 
ſubjects, he indeed granted the Engliſh laws, ac 
cording to the teſtimony of Matthew Paris, not as | : 
a model whereby they might govern themſelves, and 
frame their own polity ; for then they had no need 
to expreſs their gratitude to the king for what they Þ * 
might have adopted themſelves, if, by their change 
of fituation, they had loſt the privileges of Engliſh Þ ; 
ſubjects : neither in this caſe was there any propri· * 
ety or neceſſity for an oath to the king, whereby ! 
they were bound to the obſervance of theſe laws. 


by their grateful acceptance of the liſn laws, 2 
and their ſolemn engagements to obey them, that. 
as they reſigned their Iriſh acquiſitions, and renewed 
their allegiance to the king, he, on _ po, OY C 
| "red 


* 
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ſented that they ſhould ſtill be conſidered as the 
ſubjects of his realm, and {till retain the advan- 
tages of that conſtitution which, as _— they 
formerly enjoyed, and which he graciouſly declared 
that they ſhould ftill retain in the ſame capacity, 
without any diminution of their rights, or any 
change in their relation to the king. Hence the 
neceflity of a new oath, whereby they were bound 
in due allegiance to Henry and his heirs, and to the 
-» faithful obſervance of the laws of this realm in their 
new ſettlements, thus made a part and member of 
this realm, inſeparably connected, and intimately 
conſolidated with it. 
Lx it be ſufficient to ſtate theſe points briefly 
for the preſent, which, as they frequently recur, 
| >} muſt be repeated and enforced in the progreſs of 
this hiſtory. And agreeably to the repreſentations 
now made, it appears, that ſoon after he had taken Chart. in 
poſſeſſion of Dublin, and before his departure from Arch. Civ. 
this city, Henry granted it * by charter to the in-Dub. 


| |. } habitants of Briſtol, to be held of him and his heirs 
Vith the ſame liberties and free cuſtoms which they 
enjoyed at Briſtol, and throughout all his land +. 
|: | And 
; * From the Archives of the City of Dublin. 
Henry king of England, duke of Normandy and Acqui- 

d dam, earl of Anjou, to the Archbiihops, Biſhops, Abbots, 
d Earls, Barons, Juſticiarys, Viſcounts, Miniſters, and all the 
V 4 faithful ſubjects of his dominions, French, Engliſh, and Iriſh, 


2 health, Know ye that I have given and granted and by theſe 
0 pPreſents confirmed to my men of Briſtow, the City of Dublin 
al 
by 


to inhabit in. Wherefore I will and firmly command that 
they inhabit and poſſeſs the ſame of me and my heirs, in peace, 
well, freely, quietly, wholly, fully and honourably, with all 


the liberties and free cuſtoms which the men of Briſtow have 


nin Briſtow, and throughout all my land. Witneſs, William 

2n, die Braoſa, Reginald de Cortenai, Hugh de Gandville, &c. 

„tm the manuſcripts formerly in the library of BiſhopSterne. 

at. 1 Kc. To the Archbiſhops, &c. health. Know 
— has. ve 9 


at I have granted to my Burgeſſes of Dublin to be free _ az 
NY from turnpike, Pailage, Pontage, and all cuſtom throughout TRE 
on-. my land of England, Normandy, France, and | 1 
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And by another charter executed ſoon after, he 
confirms to his burgeſſes of Dublin all manner of 
rights and immunities throughout his whole land 
of England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland, where 
ever they and their effects ſhall be, to be fully and 
honourably enjoyed by them as his free and faith- 
ful ſubjects And as it was not eaſy to induce his 
Engliſh ſubjects immediately to ſettle in theſe ma- 
ritime towns, he permitted the Oftmen to take 
poſſeſſion of Waterford *, to whom he granted 
a particular charter of denization, whereby they 
were inveſted with the rights and privileges of 
free ſubjects, and for the future to be governed by 
the laws of his realm; which, by the way, affords 


a coi:vincing proof that the benefit of theſe laws 


was conſidered as a ſpecial grace, and that they 
were by no means granted in general to thoſe who 
| ſubmitted, 


where ever they and their goods ſhall come. And I will and 
firmly command that they have all their liberties, immunities, 
and free cuſtoms, fully and honourably in like manner as my 
other free and faithful ſubjects, and be free from turnpike, 
paſſage, pontage, and every other cuſtom. And I forbid any 
perſon to diſturb them on theſe accounts contrary to this my 
charter, under the forfeiture of ten pounds. Witneſs, &c. 

* Edward by the grace of God, king of England, lord of 
Ireland, and duke of Acquitain, to his Juſticiary of Ireland, 
and all his Bailiffs and faithful Subjects in Ireland, to whom 


theſe preſents ſhall come, health. Whereas it appears to us 


on inſpection of the charter of the lord king Henry, fon of 
the Empreſs formerly lord of Ireland and our great grand fa- 
ther ; that our Oſtmen of Waterford, ought dl, 16 the Eng- 
liſh laws in Ireland, and to be judged and governed by them; 
we command you, that Gillechriſt Macgillemory, William 
and John Macgillemory, and other Oſtmen of our City and 


County of Waterford, who are deſcended from the aforeſaid 


Oſtmen of the aforeſaid lord Henry our great grand father, 
do have the Engliſh laws in theſe parts according to the tenor 
of the aforſaid charter; and that you cauſe them to be go- 
verned by the ſame (as much as in us lies) until we ſhall 


| think fit to order otherwiſe by our Counſel. Witneſs, myſel: 


xc. Fifth of October, eleventh year of our Reign. 
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ſubmitted, much leſs obtruded on any, as the great 

mark of conqueſt +. 5 | 
For the better execution of the laws of Eng-Antiq. 

land, it appears that Henry made a diviſion of the = Pat. 

diſtricts, now ſubje& to him, into ſhures or coun- 

ties, which was afterwards improved and enlarged, 

as the extenfion of the Engliſh ſettlements, and the 

circumſtances of the country required. Sheriffs 


| ? were of conſequence appointed both for the coun- 


ties and cities, with judges itinerant, and other mi- 
niſters of juſtice, officers of ſtate, and every appen- 
dage of Engliſh government and Engliſh law. 


| | And theſe inftitutions ſeem to have been a part of 


Henry's firſt compact with the adventurers, and to 
have immediately attended his grant of their old 


| & polity and privileges; for in the firſt charter to the 


citizens of Dublin, executed before his departure 
from this city, we find mention of his Juſtices, 
Sheriffs, and other Officers. To complete the 
whole ſyſtem, a chief governor, or repreſentative of 


| the king, was neceſſarily appointed, who was to 


exerciſe 


+ It appears from ſeveral ancient records, that on the gra- 


N : | dual ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh lords to the crown of England, ſome 


of the molt diſtinguiſhed among them were admitted, though 


$ with ſome reſtrictions to the benefit of Engliſh laws, as an, 


eſpecial grace and favour. Thus in the archives of Berming - 
ham Tower, Ann, 3 Ed. II. there is the following plea which 
1 find copied in the Lambeth MSS. M. No, 617.—* Præ- 


dicdus Gulielmus O'Kelly eit Hibernicus et non de ſangui- 


ne aut progenie eorum qui gaudent lege Anglicana, quod 


I © brevia portanda. Qui ſunt O'Neale de Ultonia, O'Conna- 
„ chur de Connaghta, O'Brien de Thotmondia, O'Malachlin 


de Midia, & Mac-Morrough de Lagenia.” And in the 
pleas of the crown during this reign, there is repeated mention 
of the Five Families Quinque ſanguine, qui gaudent lege 
** Anglicana.” It is not aſſerted either in hiſtory, or in 
any record that I have ſeen; bat it ſeems probable that Henry 
the ſecond ſet the example of granting this eſpecial and diſtin- 
r privilege to the moſt eminent of the Iriſh families who 
— A for we thall had O'Brien of 2 2 

ed, that by his ſubmiſſion to this prince, he was admitted 
io the ſtate and dignity of che king's — 


_ Girald. 
Camb. 


Ibid, 
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exerciſe the royal authority, or ſuch parts of it as 


Stat. An. might be committed to him, in the king's abſence; 
2 Ric. III. and as the preſent ſtate of Ireland, and the appre- 


henſions of war or inſurrection made it peculiarly. 
neceſſary to guard againſt ſudden accidents, or ex- 
traordinary contingencies, it was provided, by what 


is called a ſtatute of Henry Fitz-Empreſs, that in 


caſe of the death of any chief governor, the chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, chief. juſtices, and chief baron, 
keeper of the rolls, and king's ſerjeant at law, 


ſnould be empowered, with conſent of the no- 


bles of the land, to elect a ſucceſſor, who was to 
exerciſe the full power and authority of this office, 
until the royal pleaſure ſhouid be further known. 


Henry had now the more leiſure to project ſuch 


ſchemes of government, as a remarkably ſevere and 
tempeſtuous winter prevented him from any at- 
tempts to reduce thoſe parts of Ireland, which had 
not yet acknowledged his authority. 

Tn continual ſtorms having put a ſtop to all na- 
vigation, the king had not for a conſiderable time 
received the leaſt intelligence from England or 
Normandy ; till, at length, on his arrival at Wex- 


ford, after a reſidence of three months in Dublin, 


he met couriers, who brought the moſt alarming 
advices ; That two cardinals, Albert and Theodine, 


delegated by the pope, had arrived in Normandy 


the year before, to make inquiſition into the death 
of Becket; that waiting the arrival of Henry, un- 
til their patience was exhauſted, they now ſummoned 


him to appear without delay, as he would avert the 
dreadful ſentence of excommunication, and pre- 


ſerve his dominions from a general interdict. Such 
denunciations were of too much conſt equence to 


admit a longer reſidence in Ireland. He ordered 


his forces, and the officers of his houſehold, to 


embark without delay, reſerving three ſhips for the 
conveyance of himſelf and his immediate atten- 
dants, 2 


* 

77 5 

* 
; 
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Hx was now to leave a country which, from his 


firſt appearance, afforded him the faireſt proſpe& 


of ſucceſs; but of which, a very conſiderable part, 
including all the weſtern and the northern quarters 
of the iſland, he had not yet viſited, much leſs 
reduced. He had built no number of forts to ſe- 


cure the acquiſitions already made, or to awe the 


4 
- 
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turbulent and fickle inhabitants; and he was to 
leave earl Richard behind, a powerful ſubject, to 
ſtrengthen and encreaſe his influence in a country 
where it was already formidable, whoſe conceſſions 
were ſuppoſed not to have been the effects of duty 


and attachment, and who waited but for the abſence 
of his royal maſter (as the jealouſies of Henry 


ſuggeſted) to improve the advantages he had ac- 


| quired, and to aſſume an independent ſovereignty. 


In this perplexing fituation, he had but a few days 
to make the neceflary diſpoſitions for the ſecurity 
of his Iriſh intereſts. He addreſſed himſelf to the 


original Engliſh adventurers, and by grants and 


promiſes laboured to detach them from Strongbow, 


and bind them firmly to himſelf, and to his ſervice. Girald. 
To make amends for what he had taken from Fitz- Camb. 
Stephen, he granted hima conſiderable diſtrict in the 


neighbourhood of Dublin, to be held by knight's- 


ſervice, at the ſame time entruſting the maritime 


towns, with eſpecial caution, to his own immediate 


2 | dependents. Waterford was committed to Hum- Regan; 


phry de Bohun, Robert Fitz-Bernard, and Hugh 


BY de Gundville, with a train of twenty knights. In 


Wexford were ftationed William Fitz-Andelm, 
Philip of Haſtings, and Philip de Braoſa, with a 
ike number of attendants. Before his departure 
from Dublin he had promiſed, and now executed, 
an important grant to Hugh de Lacy of all the ter- 
ritory of Meath, where there was no fortified place 


and where of conſequence no particular reſervation pat. 20. 
was neceflary, to be held of him and his heirs, by Hen. II. 


the ſervice of fifty knights, in as full a manner as 
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it had been enjoyed by Murchard Hu-Melaghlin, 
or any other. He alſo conſtituted this lord his go- 
vernor of Dublin, with a guard of twenty knights, 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice F vitz-Gerald, 


vere made his coadjutors, with an equal train; ; and 


theſe, with others of the firſt adventurers, under 
the pretence of an honourable appointment, were 
thus obliged to reſide at Dublin, ſubject to the im- 
mediate inſpection of d- Lacy, in whom Henr, 
ſeems to have placed his chief” confidence. In the 
neighbourhood of each city, lands were afiigned 
for the maintenance of the knights and ſoldiere. 
A caſtle was directed to be built in Dublin, and for. 
treſſes in other convenient places; and ſenſible of 
the advantages to be gained by the valour and ac. 
tivity of private adventurers, the king readily 
yielded to the requeſt of John de Courcy, a baron 
diſtinguiſhed by his . genius and abilitics 
in war, and granted him the entire province of 
Ulſter, provided he could reduce it by force of 
arms. 

Having thus made his diſpoſitions in Ireland 2s 
effectually as the ſhort ſpace of three weeks could 
permit, Henry turned his attention to more pref: 
ling, and at preſent mere important objects. In 


g -anting large tracts to the molt enterprizing of 


nobles, "he purſued the fame meaſures which Wil 
liam the Conqueror had taken for extending bu 
territories on the Marches of England. It was a 
method evidently well calculated for making con- 
= without expence to the crown, not for pre- 
ſerving peace in a country once ſubdued, or quiet: 
ing the jealouſies of an abſent prince, who had 
learned ſuſpicion from his experience of mankind. 
The misfortunes which Ireland felt for ages, ma) 
de fairly imputed to the preſent fatal interruption 
of Henry's pregreis. The folly and the inſolence, 
the injuſtice, baſeneſs, and ingratitude of his avow- 
ed and ſecret enemies recalled him from an engage- 

| ment 


ment worthy of. his abilities. He embarked at 
Wexford on the feaſt of Eaſter, and landed in Pem- A. D. 
brokefhire, where it was the firſt care of this prince, PALEY 
who lay under the heavy diſpleaſure of the church, Camb. 
to march on foot to the Cathedral of Saint Davi | 
and there perform his devotions, with an oftenta- 

tion of piety and humility. Hence he paſſed on 

with the utmoſt ſpeed, and with his eldeſt ſon, 
whoſe ſecret practices L an indulgent father 

he had but too good reaſons to ſuſpect, proceeded 

to meet the cardinals in Normandy. Their firſt 
requiſitions were ſo haughty and exorbitant, that 
Henry broke up the aſſembly, declaring that he 
would return to Ireland, where he had much to do, 

and leave them to execute their legantine com- 
miſſion as they might. This ſpirited anſwer pro- Hoveden. 
duced another congreſs, and another treaty, upon 
terms leſs unreaſonable and injurious. And when 
the articles of accommodation were adjuſted, the 
king's ſubmiſſions accepted, and his abſolution pro- 
nounced, Pope Alexander readily conſented to ſeal Brompton 
this reconciliation, by confirming the grant of Ire- 
land made by Adrian. His brief recites the pro- 
priety of allowing the juſt acts of his predeceſſors, 
and the gifts made by the late pope to Henry, of 
the dominion of Ireland: ratifying the ſame with 
the reſervation of Peter- pence, and on the former 
condition of reforming the barbarous natives, and 


7 regulating their diſordered church. 
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CH API 


Diſpoſition of the Iriſh chieftains.— Marriage and 
death of De Quiney.— Lacy confers with O' Ruaxc, 
Death of O'Ruarc. Rebellion of Henry's ſons, and þ © 
general inſurrettion againſt the king.—Strcngbow re. | 
called from Ireland Revolt of the Iriſh lords | 1 
The King's forces dijtrelſe4 and diſcontented.— Mu. 

taal jealouſies of Hervey and Raumond.— Strong. 
bow chief governor.— Ile appoints Raymond general, 
— His ſucceſſes.— He retires in dijcontent.—Expe. 
dition to Munſter.— Defeat of the Oſtmen.— Ray. 
mond recalled. — Inſurre#tion and maſſacre at Vater. 
ford. Raymond eſpouſes the ſiſter of earl Strongbou 
— Deſolation of Meath by Roderic.— His retreat.— 
Limerick taken, —*ubmiſſion and treaty of Roderic, 
Henry alarmed by Mountmorr.s,—Raymend con. 
manded to attend him. Prepares to depart. —Lime- 
Tick beſieged by O'Brien. — Raymond prevailed on i 
march againſt him. His ſucceſſes in Thomond andy. 
Deſmond. —Deaih of Streagcuw,—Perfidy of O' Bri © 
ea.—Generous obſervation , king Henry. —Charac F 
ter of Stroughow by the Iriſh annaliſts,—and | 
Giraldus.— Raymond and Fitz- Andelm chief g.. 
vernors. Arrival of Vivian the lægate.— Bulli; 
Adrian and Alexander pormulged.— Character ani 
conduct of Fitz-Andelm. — Expedition of De Cour 
into Ulſter —FHis exploits.— Invaſion of Connaught: 
by Cogan unſucceſsful. Diviſions of the Iriſh chie-Þ ' 
tains.—And miſerable condition of the whole iat 


IENR at his departure, as Davies juſtl 
4 ÞD. obſerves, left not one true ſubject behind 
1173, him, more than he found on coming over. Tit : 
Iriſh chieftains who had ſubmitted to become hu] 
vaſſals with ſo much levity and indifference, wer 
little ſolicitous to adhere to their ſubmiſſions anf 
longer than terror or neceflity might oblige * 7 
ut! 
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But as the impreſſion made by the power and great- 
neſs of their new ſovereign was yet lively and for- 
cible; as their local feuds and jealouſies had never 
been ſuſpended; and as the Engliſh ſettlers had not 
as yet diſcovered any deſign of extending their ac- 
quilitions, the territories of the new adventurers 
were for a while — and ſeemed to _ 

© anappearance of ſecurity and peace. Stro = 
1 * himſelf at 3 * to Ferns, in ord Girald. 


do ſolemnize the marriage of his daughter with 

1 | Robert de Quiney, one of the nobles who had en- 

-|. gagedinthe Iriſh war, whom he created conſtable 
and ftandard-bearer of Leinſter, with a conſidera- | 
dle grant of lands. But Quiney did not long enjoy Regan. 
Nl { his honours and eſtate; for the earl, ſome time af- 
ter, being obliged to march into Ofally, to exact 

6. I his tribute from a refractory vaſſal; his forces on 

i-| * their return were attacked in the rear, and the ſtan- 

. * dard-bearer with ſome others fell in the fury of 

lo þ the firſt ſudden affault. 

nl | IL.acy proceeded, in conſequence of his late ibid. 
2 


grant, to make ſuch diſpoſitions in Meath as might 
4. 1 een the ſubjection of this diſtrict. He parcelled 
| 2} out his lands to his friends and adherents, in order 
g. to eſtabliſh a powerful Engliſh ſettlement, and be- 
fÞ 7 gan to erect forts to keep the old inhabitants in awe. 
In the provinces ceded to Henry or his ſubjects, 
77k 3 or afterwards gained by their arms, certain Iriſh 
natives, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families, were 
i dy the king's licence and command ſuffered to re- 
1 {} fide and enjoy certain portions of their old poſſeſ- 
W ſions, to pay tribute to the crown, as feodaries, 
uu } but were not as ſubjects governed by the law of 
EI England. Thus ſome of the deſcendants of the 
* family of Mac Murchad were for many ages reſiQ- 
1 dent in Leinſter, as well as ſome inferior chiefs, 
bo profeſſed at leaſt to be tributaries to the king 
of England, but governed their different ſepts ac- 
— 3 cording to their ol _— inſtitutions. This, which 
4 4 is 
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is expreſsly affirmed by Finglas, in his Breviate 
of Ireland, appears evidently from the tenour of 
hiſtory, and from innumerable public records of this 
kingdom. In like manner, notwithſtanding the 
extenſive grant of Meath to Hugh de Lacy, O'Ru. 
arc of Breffney ſtill enjoyed the eaſtern part of this 
province by virtue of the arrangements made by 
Roderic. And this proud and violent chieftain 
could not but regard the preſent project of an ex- 
tenfive Engliſh ſettlement in Meath with an indig- 


nant jealouſy. He found, or ſought ſome occa- 


ſion to complain of injuries done to his intereſts or 
property by the new ſettlers. He repaired to Dub. 
lin, and demanded redreſs from Lacy; but the 
pretenſions on each fide being diſcuſſed without any 
final agreement, a day was appointed for another 
conference to be held on the hill of Taragh. This 


was agreeable to the old Iriſh cuſtom, of adjuſting 


accidental differences by a meeting of the chiefs, 
at a diſtance from their reſpective reſidences, and 
on ſome eminence where they might be moſt ſecure 


from Treachery. The Engliſh hiſtorians formally 


relate, that the night before this conference, Griffith, 
nephew to Maurice Fitz-Gerald, dreamed that he 
ſaw a number of wild boars ruſh on Lacy and his 


uncle, and that one more horrid than the reſt would 


have ſlain them, if he had not reſcued them by 


killing the monſter; that, alarmed by this dream, 
he would have diſſuaded them from the intended 
interview; but that Lacy ſlighted his ſuperſtitious 
fears. It indeed required no dream or viſion to 
create fears and ſuſpicions on occafion of theſe par- 
lies which frequently ended in bloodſhed, and to 
which the parties always came prepared againſt 
violence or treachery. The chiefs arrived on the 
place appointed, and engagements being made on 
each fide to preſerve peace and amity, they met, 
with a few attendants, while the reſt of their reſpec- 
tive trains were appointed to retire at due _— 
rifh 


8 4 e 
Griffth is ſaid to have been fo poſſeſſed with his 


dream, that he choſe out ſeven of his aſſociates of 
diſtinguiſhed valour, whom he drew as near to the 
place of interview as he might without ſuſpicion, 
ready to advance, if there ſhould be occafion for 
their ſervice. In the mean time they continued, 
under the pretence of amuſement, to ride in tour- 
nament round the field. Lacy and Fitz-Gerald on 
one fide, and the Iriſh chieftain on the other, pro- 
ceeded in their conference without any proſpect of 
© accommodation, *till O' Ruare retiring, as it is ſaid, 
under the pretence of neceſſity, gave the {'gnal o 
his party, who ruſhed up the hill, while their leader 
\ 7 returned with a countenance of deadly wrath and 
fury. Fitz-Gerald drew his ſword ; and ſcarcely 
had he called to Lacy to defend himfelf, when 
O' Ruarc affailed him furiouſly with his battie-ax. 
His interpreter interpoſed, and was flain ; Lacy 
as twice beatento the ground, but reſcued by Fitz- 
Herald: the Engliſh party was at hand, and ſoon 


IS repelled the aſſailants. O'Ruarc in his retreat at- 
* [ES tempted to gain his horſe, but, as he mounted, 

was killed by Griffith. His three equerries ſhared 
the ſame fate; and his whole train was purſued with 
conſiderable flaughter. The circumſtance of the 
dream, and the minuteneſs with which this tranſ- 
action is related, might create ſome ſuſpicions that 
the Engliſh party were not entirely clear from being 
the aggreſſors, and that care was taken to frame 
© their narrative, or at leaft to aggravate the miſcon- 
duct of the Iriſh. However he may be, the event 
was particularly favourable to Lacy, as it freed him 
from a turbulent and dangerous rival. O'Ruarc 
was conſidered as a traytor and rebel, and his head 
ſent into England to the king. 

Ixcivents of this kind, however plauſibly re- 

preſented, were by the natives conſidered in the 

moſt odious light. They warmly retorted the 

charge of treachery upon the foreigners ; and every 
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of the Engliſh leaders were proud, indigent, and 


they alſo ſerved to confirm and enflame it; and the | 


prevent all jealouſies among the brothers, and w 
ordered Henry, his eldeſt ſon, to be crowned king, 
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day produced complaints of their injuſtice, cruelty, 3 


and oppreſſion, wherever they had any intercourſe Wa 
with the native inhabitants. In many mftance; 
ſuch complaints muſt have been juſt, for ſeveral 


rapacious : but whether juſt or no, at the fame Þ 5 
time that they diſcovered the enmity of the Iriſh, #3 


preſent critical fituation of king Henry gave both 
opportunity and encouragement to theſe proud add 
reſtleſs natives to avow their animoſity. 1 

Taz ſpirit and addreſs which had extricated hin 
from his controverſy with the pope, ſeemed to con. 
firm his grandeur and felicity. A numerous pro- 
geny gave both luftre and authority to his crown, 1 
The king's precaution in eftabliſhing the ſever 7? 
branches of his family ſeemed well calculated u 


perpetuate the greatneſs of his royal line. He ha 5 


and had appointed him ſucceſſor to the kingdom Þ * 
England, the dutchy of Normandy, and the cour- 2 
ties of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine ; to Richai &7? 
and Geoffry were aſſigned their reſpective territories; Þ ? 
and Ireland was probably deftined for the appanag Þ * 
of John, his fourth ſon, although the king mig 
not as yet have declared his intentions. He 4b 
negotiated a marriage in favour of this laſt prince 4 
with Adelais, daughter of the count of Savoy a4 
Maurienne, and was to receive as her dowry ven 
conſiderable demeſnes in Piedmont, Savoy, Breſſ 
and Dauphiny. But this exaltation of his famiſ 
excited the jealouſy and envy of his neighbous: 
and theſe very ſons, whoſe fortune he was fo an-, 
ous to eſtabliſh, were made the means of diſturb 
ing his government, and embittering his futur 
VS. 1 
f To cement his accommodation with the Frend 
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crowning his eldeſt ſon ſhould be repeated, toge- 
ther with his conſort Margaret, a princeſs of France; 
and allowed them to viſit their father-in-law at Pa- 
ris, who ſought this opportunity of enflaming the 
ambition of young Henry. Although it had been 
the conſtant cuſtom of France, ever fince the ac- 


b ceſſion of the Capetian line, to crown the ſon dur- 
ing the life-time of the father, without conferring 
on him any preſent participation of royal dominion, 


yet Louis took pains to perſuade his ſon-in-law that 


be had now a title to real ſovereignty, and pre- 
3 yailed on him at his return to make a formal de- 
mand, that either the crown of England, or the 

dutchy of Normandy, ſhould be immediately re- 
# figned to him. The extravagant propoſal was 
©Þ rejected ; the prince expreſſed his diſcontent in terms 
highly undutiful ; and returning clandeſtinely to 
Paris, was protected and ſupported by the French 


* # monarch. 


Is the firſt ſurprize and alarm at this event, from 
which king Henry expected ſome diſtreſſing conſe- 
quences, he received intelligence of new misfor- 
tunes, Eleanor his queen, provoked at the infide- 


ties of her huſband, ſeized this occaſion of inter- 


eſting her ſons Richard and Geoffry in her reſent- 


* ments; perſuaded them that they alſo were intitled 


to preſent poſſeſſion of the territories aſſigned to 


ne them, engaged them to fly ſecretly to the court of 


France, and was herſelf meditating an eſcape to the 
ſame court, when ſhe was arreſted by Henry's or- 
der in her diſguiſe of man's apparel, and confined. 
The combination of theſe princes againſt an indul- 
gent father had been projected, and was openly 
countenanced by Louis. Princes were not aſham- 
ed to eſpouſe their unnatural quarrel. Barons, diſ- 
guſted by a vigilant government, were more deſi- 
rous of being ruled by young princes, ignorant of 
public affairs remiſs in their conduct, and profuſe 
in their grants; and as the king had cnfured to hi 
ns 
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ſons the ſucceſſion to every particular province in 
his dominions, the nobles had no dread of adherin 

to thoſe, who they knew, muſt fore time become 
their ſovereigns. Prompted by ticte motives, ma. 
ny of the Norman nobility had deſerted to bis fon 
Henry. The Breton and Gaicon barons embraced 
the quarrel of Richard and Geoffry. The diſaffec. 
tion had ſpread through England. The earls of 
Leiceſter and Cheſter, in particular, declared open. 
ly againſt the king. The counts of Flanders, Bo- 
logne, Blois and Eu, were prompted by jealouly of 
Henry's greatneſs, and the hopes of advantage 


from the inconſiderate promiſes and grants of an 


ambitious youth, to unite with the king of France. 


William king of Scotland, alſo joined in the confe. 
deracy; ſo that Henry now ſaw the ftorm of war 
and rebellion riſing in every quarter of his extenfive 
dominions. Although the pope had been prevail. 
ed on to denounce Ris cenſure againſt the rebel 
lious princes and their adherents, yet Henry ſoon 
found that his effectual reſource muſt be in his own 
activity and valour. He employed thoſe treaſures 
he had prudently reſerved, in hiring twenty thou- 


fand of thoſe mercenary troops called Brabancons, 
Whoſe profeſſion it was to fight for any prince who 


would engage them. At the ſame time he found 
it neceſſary to withdraw ſeveral of his garriſons 
from Ireland, as well as to claim the attendance of 
ſome of his barons and commanders in this country. 
Earl Richard flew to his aſſiſtance in Normandy 
with ſuch alacrity and zeal, that Henry, convinced 
of his attachment, entruſted him with the govern- Wi 


ment of Giſors. 


Tre firſt accounts of a powerful confederacj 


formed againft the king of England were received 


by the Iriſh chieftains with the utmoſt joy; and no 
ſooner had earl Richard and the other Engliſh lords 
departed, than they openly diſavowed their late 


ſubmiſſions, and boldly denounced the * 


. F 


o an injured people againſt the remains of their in- 
v :ders. The Engliſh army was not only weakened, 
bat mutinous and diſcontented. It had been en- 
truſted to the command of Hervey of Mountmor- 
1s, to whom Raymond le Groſs was ſecond in au- 
thority, and theſe leaders were by no means united 
with thatfirmneſs and cordiality which their common 
intereſt required. Hervey was proud, impatient of 
a rival, and jealous of his influence; rigid and ſevere 
in his deſcipline, he reſtrained the ſoldiers from 
E plundering, a liberty which they claimed as in ſome 
bort necefiary to ſupply the deficiencies of their 
pay. Raymond, of more conciliating manners, 
more indulgent to the paſſions and neceſſities of the 
ĩoldiery, for whoſe welfare and ſecurity he appeared 
| eminently ſolicitous; gentle to their faults, and af- 
fecting rather to appear their companion than their 
commander; neither delicate in his fare, nor curi- 
ous in his apparel, cheerfully ſharing all the hard- 
ſhips of a military life. He was of conſequence 
more beloved; and the envy of Mountmorres was 
enflamed by his popularity. Their mutual jealou- 
ſies prevented any effectual oppoſition to the ſpirit 
now raiſed among the Iriſn princes, and might have 
proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt, had not Hen- 
ry been ſoon enabled to provide a remedy for the 
evil. He ſummoned earl Strongbow to attend him 
at Rouen, and communicated his intentions of 
committing the affairs of Ireland to his fole direc- 
tion. The ear] expreſſed the utmoſt alacrity to 
ſerve his royal maſter; but obſerved, that he had 
already experienced the envy and malignity of his 
ſecret enimies; that, if he ſhould appear in ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a character as that of the king's deputy in 
Ireland, their infidious partices would be renewed, 
and his conduct miſrepreſented and maligned. He 
therefore requeſted that a colleague might be ap- 
pointed in the commiſſion, and recommended Ray- 
mond as a perſon of approved loyalty and abilities, 
as 
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as well as highly acceptable to the ſoldiery. Henry 
replied, with an appearance of regard and con. 
dence, extorted from him by his preſent circum. 
ſtances, that he had his free conſent to employ 
Raymond in any ſervice he ſhould deem neceſſary, 
not as a colleague, but an aſſiſtant; that he relied 
entirely on the ear], and implicitly entruſted every 
thing to his direction. To reward his ſervices, 
and enliven his zeal, he granted him the town of 
Wexford, together with a fort erected at Wicklow; 
and thus diſmiſſed him with the moſt gracious ex- 


preſſions of favour. 


Tur earl landed at Dublin, where he was re. 


ceived with the reſpe& due to the royal commiſ 


ſion. He ſignified the king's pleaſure that Robert 
Fitz. Bernard, with the garriſon of Waterford ſhould 
inſtantly exabark, and repair to Normandy; and that 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice de Prendergaſt, 
ſhould attend the ſervice of their liege-lord in th 
land ; and agreeably to the king's inſtructions took 
on him the cuſtody of Dublin and Waterford, as 
well as of his own city of Wexford, Hugh de 
Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, were, with the other 
lords, commanded to repair to England for the 


ſervice of the king; and while the forces, who were Wl 


to ſupport the government of earl Strongbow, were 
thus conſiderably weakened, their diſcontents were 
at the ſame time enflamed to the utmoſt, and he had 
the mortification to hear the boldeſt remonſtrances 
againſt the conduct of his uncle Mountmorres. The 
ſoldiers preſented themſelves in a body before the 
earl, requiring that Raymond le Groſs ſhould be 
appointed to command them ; if not, they threat- 


ened to return to their native country, or to engage 


in the ſervice of the Iriſh chiefs, who were now in 
arms, and ready for hoſtilities. Strongbow was too 
ſenſible of the difficulties of his preſent fituation not 
to comply with theſe demands, however inſolent, and 
not only to grant their favourite general, but alſo 


to 
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do engage them in ſome expeditions which might 
8 3 as he had improvidently diſſipated 
ie ſums aſſigned for their pay. Raymond was 
therefore appointed to march into Ofally to chaſtiſe 4. p. 
te defection of ſome petty lords of this diſtrict. 1169. 
BE He over-ran, and ravaged the country without re- 
ſiſtanee; and proceeding with his booty to Liſmore, 
committed the like depredations in this city and the 
. adjacent lands. On his return by the ſea-fide, he 
found ſome veſſels at anchor, which he directed to 
be laden with the ſpoil, in order to convey it to the 
ton of Waterford. The wind was for ſome time 
BZ contrary, which encouraged the men of Cork, who 
had been acquainted with theſe tranſactions, to form 
the defign of deſtroying this little fleet of tranſ- 
ports. The neceſſities of Henry having obliged 
him to withdraw the Engliſh garriſon from this 
city, it had been reſumed by Macarthy of Deſmond F 
and now the inhabitants, to manifeſt their zeal 
againſt his enemies, haſtily fitted out thirty barks, 
and fell with the utmoſt fury on the Engliſh de- 
tachment, which had not yet weighed anchor. 
Their affault, however ſudden and unexpected, 
vas ſuſtained with due ſpirit; and the death of 
their commander, who fell by the arm of a gallant 
== Welſhman, ſoon decided the conteſt in favour of 
the Engliſh. They took eight veſſels from the 
enemy, and failed in triumph to their place of def. 
75 3 Raymond had been 2 of this ac- - 
tion, and was haſtening to the ſupport of his party 
with a ſelect . twenty 1 * and ſixty 
horſemen, when he fuddenly found himſelf encoun- 
tered by the prince of Deſmond, who on his 
was equally ſolicitous to ſupport his vaſſals of Cork. 
= The Iriſh chief, however, was ſoon obliged to re- 
dire; and Raymond, after ſome inconſiderable at- 
W *mpts to diſturb him in his march, and to ſeize 
his prey, entered Waterford in all the pomp of a 
victorious general, 
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TzIvi1ar as theſe actions were, they confirmed the 
opinion which the ſoldiery had conceived of their 
new general, ſerved to ſupply their preſent neceſ. 
fities, and ſeemed the prelude to more 1mportant 
ſucceſſes. Raymond himſelf appears to have en. 
tertained no indifferent opinion of his own ſervices. 
He was now in the very height of popularity, and 
determined to avail himſelf of this advantage. He 
had conceived a paſſion for Baſilia, fiſter to ear 
Richard, and took the preſent occaſion to demand 
her in marriage, together with the poſt of conſtable, 
and ftandard-bearer of Leinfter, during the mino. 
rity of a daughter of Robert de Quiney, the late 
ſon-in-i2w of Strongbow. The carl, probably 
from a jealouſy of the rifing power and influence 
of this lor J. received his overture with a coldneſs 
and reſerve which ſufficiently expreſſed his diſap- 
probation. Raymond, provoked and mortified, 
retire abruptly into Wales, under pretence of 
taking poſſeſſion of ſome lands devolved to him by 
the death of his father; and the army was once 
again entruſted to the command of Hervey oi 
 Mountmorres. | 
_ Hzxvey was but too ſenſible how much his own 
character had been obſcured by the ſuperior luſtre 
of his rival, and now determined to engage in ſom- 
brave enterprize, which might regain him the at 
fections of the ſoldiery, and emulate the ſucceſſes of 
le Groſs. He repreſented to earl Strongbow the 
neceſſity of ſpeedily repreſſing that ſpirit of revo!! 
and inſurrection which had appeared among thi 
Iriſh princes; and as the diſpoſitions lately made in 
| Meath ſeemed to have eſtabliſhed an effectual bar- 
rier againſt the king of Connaught, he adviſed hin 
to bend his whole force againſt the inſurgents of 
Munſter, and by chaſtiſing their revolt, and reduc- 
ing them to due obedience, to ftrike terror int? 
thoſe who were equally diſaffected, but had not yet 
dared to commence hoſtilities. The earl, whoſe 
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genius was better fitted to adopt and execute, than 
to form a plan of operations, readily yielded to 
theſe inſtances, and in conjunction with Mount- 
morres, led a conſiderable body of forces to the ci- 
ty of Caſhel, When their troops had been here 
# .-yievzed, and information received of the poſture 
and numbers of the enemy, Hervey prevailed upon 
& him, in order to give their armament a more bril- 
ant and formidable appearance, to diſpatch his 
orders to Dublin, that a conſiderable party of the 
© garriſon, conſiſting of Oſtmen, who had engaged 
m the ſervice of the Engliſh, ſhould, without de- 
lay, join their main body. As this detachment 
advanced, the fame of its motions ſpread through 
the country, and was conveyed into the quarters of 
the enemies. O'Brien of Thomond, a valiant and 
ſagacious chieftain, and implacably averſe to the 
Engliin intereits, conceived the deſign of cutting 
off this body, as the moit effectual means of weak- 
ening and diſpiriting the enemy. He ſuffered the Ann. Ult. 
Oſtmen to advance as far as to Thurles, and there MS. 
do encamp in a ſtate of careleſs ſecurity, when fall- 
ing ſuddenly upon them, he wreaked his fury up- 
on men utterly unprepared for defence. Four 
nunderd of the detachment, together with their 
four principal commanders, were ſlaughtered upon 
the field; and, to complete the triumph of O'Brien, 
earl Richard, on receiving the intelligence of this 
misfortune, retired with all the precipitation of a 
routed general, and threw himſelf for ſafety into 
Waterford. TS 
Tais diſgrace of the Engliſh arms, which was 
magnified by fame into a decifive victory obtained 
over Strongbow and his united powers *, ſerved as 
L a ſignal 


f | 

MY The Iriſh annaliſts aſſure us, that on the report of Strong- 
bow's march into Munſter, Roderic advanced with an army 
into Ormond, in order to oppoſe him: that the news of his ap- 
Proach determined the Engliſh leaders to ſend to Dublin for a 
reinforcement; that this reinforcement arrived ſafe, Strongbow 
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a ſignal to the diſaffected Iriſh to riſe up in arms. 
Several of the Leinſter chieftains, who had lately 
made their ſubmiſſions, and bound themſelves to 
the ſervice of king Henry, openly diſclaimed al] 
their engagements. Even Donald Kevanagh, fon 
of the late king Dermod, who had hitherto adher- 
ed to the Engliſh even in their utmoſt difficulties, 
now declared againſt them, and aſſerted a title to 
the kingdom of Leinſter, while Roderic, on his 
part, was active in uniting the princes of Ulſter the 
native lords of Meath, and other chiefs, againſt 
their common enemy, | 

STRONGBOW was well acquainted with the fickle. 
neſs of the Iriſh; and juſtly ſenſible of the cone. 
quences of being reduced to act on the defenſive, 
inſtead of ſeeking his enemies in their own territo- 
ries. He had alſo reafon to apprehend a revival 
of diſcontent and mutiny amongft his own ſoldiers, 
He therefore, without the leaſt hefitation or delay, 
ſent into Wales, earneſtly entreating Raymond to 
return with ſuch forces as he could procure, and 


freely offering to gratify him in all his late demands, 


Nothing could be more flattering to Raymond than 
this application. He was called to relieve his coun- 


try men from the diſtreſs in which they had been 


involved by his rival; he was acknowledged to be 
their great reſource in all alarming circumſtances; 
and the earl, who had proudly refuſed to grant him 
his fiſter in marriage, was now reduced to court him 
to accept her hand. He made his preparations 
with all the ſpeed and alacrity of a man prompted 
by the powerful motives of love, pride, and ambi- 
tion; and collecting thirty leaders, of his own 


led his powers to the plain of Durlus; that he here en ged 
O'Brien and Dal-cais, the army of Jer-Connaught, and the in- 


vincible army of Gil-Muirhedy, under the command of Con- 


nor Moenmoy, ſon of Roderic, and was defeated with the 105 
7 hundred (or ſeventeen hundred) men. Ann. Lagen 
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kindred, one hundred horſemen, and three hun- 
dred archers, all hardy and well appointed Welſh- 


men, embarked in twenty tranſports, and fteered 


his courſe to Waterford. 
Ir we may believe Giraldus, nothing could have 


deen more critically ſeaſonable than his arrival. 


The townſmen, naturally averſe to the Engliſh in- 


9 vaders, provoked by their rigorous oppreſſions, and 


encouraged by their preſent weakneſs and apparent 
diſtreſs, are ſaid to have formed the deſperate pur- 
poſe of freeing themſelves from their maſters by a 


general maſſacre; but at the very moment of exe- 


cution, Raymond's fleet appeared in the harbour, 


$ and ſuſpended the attempt. Whether they were 
either bold enough, or ſtrong enough to have really 


formed ſuch a ſcheme againſt a conſiderable, and to 
them a formidable army, certain it 1s that they en- 


tertained a malignant averſion againft the Engliſh, 


and waited but a fair occaſion to diſcover it, as was 


ſoon experienced. At the firſt interview between 
Raymond and earl Richard, it was agreed to march 
without delay to Wexford, probably to give ſome 


| check to the ſpirit of rebellion, which had appeared 
in Leinſter, The — left at Waterford, little 


ſuſpecting any violence or treachery within the 


walls, acted with the confidence of men ſurrounded 
with their friends and adherents, and thus favoured 


the deſigns of their ſecret enemies. Their com- 


mander croſſing the Sure in a ſmall bark, was, with 


his few attendants, murdered by the mariners; 
and no ſooner had the news of this maſſacre reach- 
ed the town, than all the Engliſh who could be 
found unarmed, were ſuddenly aſſailed, and ſlaugh- 


y | tered without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. 


Thoſe of the garriſon who had opportunity, to take 


WU rms, joined their aſſociates in the citadel, called 


Reginald's Tower, and there not only defended 
themſelves, but annoyed their beſiegers with ſuch 
3. | th: 
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the city, and reduced them to ſue for peace with 


arrived thither with a magnificent train from Duh- 


denly paſſed the Shannon, entered the territory of 


the forts lately erected, and burned them to the 
ground; fo that the fury of his incurſion had been 


to ſeek theſe invaders; but the Iriſh chieftains, ac- 


leader of this undetermined, ungoverned, and il 
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the moſt abje& ſubmiſſion. They gloſſed over their 
late barbarity by ſuch pretences as they could in- 
vent, and gladly complied with the moſt rigorous 
terms of accommodation that could be propoſed. 
WexroRD, in the mean time, was a ſcene of jo 


and feſtivity. Baſilia, fiſter of earl Strongbow, had 


lin, and was folemnly eſpouſed by Raymond, who 
received a large portion of lands as her dowry, and 
was inveſted with the office of conſtable, and ſtan- 
dard-bearer of Leinſter. But even in the midſt of 
the nuptial rites, intelligence arrived, that Roderic, 
at the head of a large confederate army, had ſud- 
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Meath, where Hugh Tyrrel commanded in the ab- 
ſence of Lacy, expelled the Engliſh coloniſts, laid 
their ſettlements waſte, obliged Tyrrel to abandon 


felt even to the walls of Dublin. The occaſion 
was too preſſing to admit of the leaſt” delay; fo 
that, the very morning after the celebration of his 
nuptials, the bridegroom was obliged to put on his 
armour. He led his troops to Dublin, determined 


tuated by ſudden and tranſient impreſſions of paſ- 
ſion, rather than any reaſonable and ſettled principle 
of duty or public ſpirit, were contented with the 
devaſtation committed in Meath, and by no means 
inclined to continue their hoſtilities. Roderic, the 


united body found himſelf obliged to retreat into 
his own province, and leave the enemy to repai 
the havoc he had made. The earl and Raymond 
arrived time enough to precipitate the flight of 
ſome of the Iriſh parties, by falling on their rear, 
and killing one hundred and fifty. The ſettle. 
ments in Meath were re-eſtabliſhed ; and Tyre 


!. 10g 


nad the charge of re- building thoſe forts which the 
= !{riſh had deſtroyed. | 
7 Tais ſucceſs, together with the death of Donald 
Kevanagh, who had been killed in an engagement 
= with a party of his countrymen in the Engliſh ſer- 
vice, awed the ſpirit of diſaffection in Leinſter, and 
EZ eſtabliſhed an appearance of order and tranquility 
BZ through the Engliſh territories, ſo as to leave earl 
Richard at leiſure to advert to the affairs of Mun- 
= ter, and to take meaſures for reducing the prince of 
= Thomond, who poſſeſſed himſelf of Limerick, and 
continued to bid defiance to the Engliſh power. 
= The fiege of Limerick was undertaken by Ray-Gir ald. 
mond, who, with a choſen body of about fix hun- 
dred, marched againſt the revolted chieftain. They 
arrived without oppoſition at the banks of the 
Shannon which ſurrounds this city; but here found 
the bridges broken, and their further approaches 
ſtopped by the rapidity of the ſtream. Two of 
their boldeſt knights adventured to paſs where they 
BZ conceived the river to be fordable, and with ſucceſs; 
but returning to encourage and conduct their aſſo- 
dates, one of them was drowned. A third paſſed 
= fafely, but found himſelf unſupported, and expoſed 
W to the enemy; till Raymond advancing from the 
rear, ſpurred boldly through the river; and his 
forces, thus encouraged, followed their leader with- 
out further heſitation, and gained the oppoſite bank 
with the loſs of two only of their body. The 
enemy, who were pouring down to oppoſe their paſ- 
age, ſtopped with aſtoniſhment at this intrepidity, 
and fled at once without ſtriking a blow. They 
were purſued by theEngliſh with conſiderable ſlaugh- 
ter, who thus became maſters of the city without 
reſiſtance. The ſoldiers were enriched by plun- 
ceer, and the reputation of their favourite general 
. 7 by this bold and ſucceſsful adven- 
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In the mean time, Roderic, convinced by re. 

ated experience of the inſtability and perfidy of 
his ſubordinate chieftains, and the ineffective nature 
of a vaſſal army, deſpaired of contending any long. 
er, and determined to fave his own province at 
leaſt from the depredations of an incenſed and vic. 
torious enemy, by a ſubmiſſion. Yet not uncon. 
ſcious of his dignity, he declined all application tc 
earl Strongbow, and determined to treat immedi. 
ately with the king of England. This monarch 
had, by the moſt extraordinary exertions of vigour 
and abilities, happily eluded all the attempts of his 


enemies on the continent. His Engliſh rebels were 


ſubdued, his ſons had ſubmitted, the king of Scots 


had been defeated, was taken priſoner, and obliged 
to purchaſe his liberty at the expence of the ancient 
independency of his crown ; and Henry now ſeated 
peaceably in England, was forming ſchemes of le- 
giſlation for improving and perpetuating the wel- 
fare of his kingdom, when he was attended at 


Windſor by three deputies of Roderic, Catholicus, 


archbiſhop of Tuam, the abhot of ſaint Brandan, 
and maſter Laurence, as he is ſtyled, chancellor to 
the king of Connaught. „ 

Tung terms of accommodation are ſtill extant, 
and ſnew what were Henry's idcas of a conqueſt, 
and what kind of- dominion he eſteemed ſufficient 


to denominate him lord of Ireland. 


| Ropxric, on his part, conſented to do homage, 
and pay tribute, as liege-man to the king of 
England; on which conditions he was allowed 
to hold the kingdom of Connaught, as well as his 


other lands and ſovereignties in as ample a manner 


as he had enjoyed them before the arrival of Henry 


in Ireland. His vaſſals were to hold under him in 


peace, as long as they paid their tribute, and con- 
tinued faithful to the king of England ; in which 


Roderic was to enforce their due obedience, and 


for this purpoſe to call to his aſſiſtance the Engliſh 
government, 
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government, if neceſſary. The annual tribute to 


| be paid was every tenth merchantable hide, as well 
from Connaught as the reſt of the iſland, excepting 


thoſe parts under the immediate dominion of the 


king of England and his Barons, Dublin with its ap- 
pvurtenances, Meath with all its appurtenances, Wex- 


11 


ford and all Leinſter, and Waterford with its lands, 
as far as to Dungarvan incluſive , in all which dif- 
| : tricts, Roderic was not to interfere, nor claim any 
power or authority. The Iriſh, who had fled from 
© hence, were to return, and either to pay their tribute 
or to perform the ſervices required by their tenures, 
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at the option of their immediate lords; and if re- 


fractory, Roderic, at the requiſition of their lords, 


» 
bo” 


vuas to compel them to return. He was to take 
E hoſtages from his vaſſals, ſuch as he and his liege- 


lord ſhould think proper; and on his part to deli- 


ver either theſe or others to his lord, as Henry 

= ſhould appoint. His vaſſals were to furniſh hawks 

and hounds annually to the Engliſh monarch, and 

vere not to detain any tenant of his immediate de- 

2 meſnes in Ireland, contrary to his royal pleaſure 
and command“. 


Tunis treaty was ſolemnly ratified in a grand 
council of prelates and temporal barons, among 
whom we find the archbiſhop of Dublin one of the 


F- ſubſcribing witneſſes. As metropolitan of Leinſter, 


he was now become an Engliſh ſubject, and was 


3 probably ſummoned upon this occafion as one oblig- 


ed to attend, and who had a right to aſſiſt in the 
king's great council. It is alſo obſervable that 
Henry now treated with Roderic not merely as 


2 provincial prince, but as monarch of Ireland. 


This is evidently implied and ſuppoſed in the ar- 
4 | ticles 5 


* At the ſame time that this treaty was concluded, Henry, 
anc, with the biſhopric of Waterford, then vacant, and di- 


rected him to be conſecrated by the archbiſhops of Dublin and 
Caſhel, Hoved. Brompt. "7 — ? 


4 2 mark of his ſovereignty, inveſted Aguſtin, an Iriſh eccle- 
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ticles ; although his monarchical powers and privi- 
leges were little more than nominal, frequently 
difregarded, and oppoſed by the Iriſh toparchs. 
Even by their ſubmiſſions to Henry many of them 
renounced and difavowed the ſovereignty of Ro- 
deric, in effect. But now his*ſupremacy ſeems to be 
induſtriouſly acknowledged, that the preſent ſubmiſ. 
ſion might appear virtually the ſubmiſhon of all the 
ſubordinate princes, fo as to inveſt Henry with the 
complete ſovereignty of the whole ifland. But the 
marks of this ſovereignty wereno more than homage 
and tribute; in every other particular the regal rights 
of Roderic are left invioiate. The Engliſh laws and 
government (as hath been already obſerved) were evi. 
dently to be enforced only in the Engi:ſh pale; and 
even within this diſtrict the Iriſn tenant might live in 
peace, as the ſubject of the Iriſh monarch, bound 
only to pay his quota of tribute, and not to take 
arms againſt the king of England, 
Tris ſubmiſſion of Roderic, and his ſolemn re- 
cognition of Henry's ſovereignty, promiſed addi- 
tional ſtrength to the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland. 
But the jealouſy and ſuſpicions which the king was 
ever ready to conceive of his barons in this kingdom, 


once more threatened to embarraſs and diſtreſs them, 


Hervey of Mountmerres, by marrying the daugh- 
ter of Maurice Fitz-Gerald, and couſin- german of 
Raymond, ſeemed to have formed a ſtricter and 
more triendly-connexion with this lord+. A daugh- 

| ter 


This is the idea which the Iriſh entertained of this treaty, 
as appears from the following extract from their annals. 

« An. 1175. Catholicus O' Dubhy came out of England 
from the empreſs's ſon ; with the peace of Ireland and the 
royal ſovereignty of all Ireland to Rory O'Connor, and hi 
own Coigedh (province) to each provincial king in Ireland, 
and their rents to Rory.” Ann. Lagen. MS. 

+ Giraldus makes the ſon of William Fitz-Gerald marry the 
earl's daughter by the princeſs of Leiniter, an infant of about 
four years old. But all hiſtorians, and authentic records, 


5 agree, that this young lady (the only child which Strong bos 


left by Eva) was, at the age of fourteen, married to William 
ear! Maital. | 
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ter of Strongbow was alſo given in marriage to aGirald. 
vouth of the houſe of Fitz-Gerald. Maurice him- 
elf had lately returned from Wales, and was in- 
dulged with a grant of Wicklow-caſtle, added to 
a diſtrict which Henry had already given him in 
Ofally. Other leaders of reputation were reward- 
ed by valuable poſſeſſions; ſo that the Engliſh lords 
ſeemed to be united more firmly than ever, and 
all nearly intereſted in extending and ſecuring their 
E ſettlements. But Giraldus aſſures us that the en 
EZ and diſcontent of Hervey till rankled in his breaft; 
that he purpoſedly ſcught an alliance with the 
daughter of Fitz-Gerald, to infinuate himſelf into 
the confidence of Raymond, and watch the mo- 
tions and defigns of his old rival. Whether he 
= had really obſerved any thing alarming in his con- 
duct, or whether malice and jealouſy had invented 
matters of complaint againſt him, his emiſſaries 
were ſecretly diſpatched to Henry, by whom he 
made the moſt unfavourable repreſentations of Ray- 
mond's conduct. They aſſured the king, that this 
lord evidently aſpired to an independent ſovereignty 
in Ireland; that for this purpoſe he had practiſed 
all the arts of factious popularity with too great 
ſucceſs, and was no longer ſolicitous to conceal his 
diſloyal ſchemes ; that he had ſecured Limerick to 
himſelf, and in this and other cities had ſtationed 
garriſons devoted to his ſervice, and ſworn ſecret! 
to ſupport his deſigns ; that the infection had ſpread 
through the A * which waited but the 
command of Raymond to engage in any enterprize 
however repugnant to the intereſt and authority of 
W their prince. Such repreſentations urged with a 
Pplauſible appearance, and fair profeſſion of loyalty - 
by a baron of diſtinguiſhed character and particula 
credit with the king, and countenanced by the late 
tumultuous declarations of the army in favour of 
Raymond, made the intended impreſſion upon a 
prince who had ever dreaded this conſequence from 
the 
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the encreaſing power and ſucceſs of the adventurers 


in Ireland. Pon our commiſſioners were immediately 
diſpatched to Dublin, Robert de Poer, Oſbert of 
Hereford, William Bendeger, and Adam of Ger. 


many; two of whom were to conduct Raymond 


to the king, and two to remain in order to inſpect 
the affairs of the kingdom, to watch the conduc 


of Strongbow, and to learn the diſpoſitions of the 


other lords. 


Tre 8 were received with due re- 
ſpect. Raymond, who ſaw the machinations of 
his ſecret enemy, declared his readineſs to obey the 
pleaſure of his liege-lord, and prepared for his de. 
parture; but was for ſome time detained by con. 
trary winds. In this interval, intelligence arrives 
that O'Brien of Thomond, the vigorous and formi- 


dable enemy of the Engliſh power, had laid ſiege 


to Limerick; that the garriſon ſtationed there un. 
der the command of Meyler of Saint David's had 
exhauſted their proviſions, were cut off from all 
further ſupplies, and muſt inevitably periſh either 


by famine, or the ſword of an implacable enemy, 


if not immediately relieved. This intelligence was 
the more diſtreſſing to earl Strongbow, as he him- 
ſelf laboured under great bodily infirmity, and was 


to be deprived of a commander on whom he had 


the greateſt reliance in this critical emergency. He, 
however, muſtered his forces, and prepared for the 
relief of Limerick with all the alacrity in his pow- 
er, when the ſoldiers once more clamoured for Raye 
mond, inſolently refuſing to march againſt O'Brien, 
unleſs their favourite general were to command. 
To mw s commiſſioners were conſulted, and 
— that they ſhould delay their depar- 
that Ray * ſhould undertake the con- 


aud of this expedition. The utmoſt reluctance 
was affected on his part; he was ſolicited and en- 


treated both by the earl and the commiſſioners 


and at length yielded, with conſcious — owe: 
his malignant enemy. 
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His forces were compoſed of ſourſcore knights, Girald. 


two hundred cavalry, and three hundred archers, 
together with the Iriſh troops of Kenſclah and Oſ- 
fory, whoſe chieftains united with tie Engliſh on 
this occaſion, from a violent perſonal hatred and 
jealouſy of O'Brien, As he advanced to Munſter, 
he was informed that the prince of Thomond had 


abandoned the ſiege of Limerick, and leading his 


forces to Caſhel, had ftrongly entrenched himſelf 
in a defile, through which the Engliſh were to pals, 
and there waited their approach. He was ſoon 
witneſs of the fituation of the enemy, and faw 
himſelf oppoſed by no inconſiderable army, fes 
to advantage behind their works. He diſpoſed his 
troops, and prepared for the aſſault. His Iriſh 
forces were ſtruck with the appearance of the enemy, 


and began to ſuſpect the reſolution of their allies, 
who marched to action, not with the violence and 
tumult to which they had been accuſtomed, but 
with the calmneſs of experienced and determined 
valour. The prince of Offory thought it incumbent 
on him to remonſtrate with the Engliſh, and to ſhew 
them the neceſſity of exerting themſelves. He 


bluntly told them that they muſt conquer or be deſ- 
troyed ; for that they were far from refuge or ſup- 
port; and ſhould they preſume to give way, he and 


his countrymen would inſtantly join the enemy. 


The only anſwer to this inſolence was a bold and 
Vigorous onſet, which, though received with be- 


coming ſpirit, was finally ſucceſsful; the men of 


Thomond were driven from their entrenchments 


; | with conſiderable laughter ; and in their flight 


ſpread the utmoſt terror and diſmay through the 
Iriſh of Munſter. O'Brien, wearied out by an un- 


ſucceſsful conteſt, determined to make his peace, 


and to this end propoſed an interview with the Eng- 
liſh general. At the ſame time Roderic, in purſu- 


| | ance of his late treaty, repaired to Raymond, to 


deliver his hoſtages, 


and take the oaths of fealty 
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ſo that in one day this lord had the honour of re- 
ceiving the ſubmiſſions of the king of Connaught, 
and of the prince of Thomond, who renewed his 
engagements to the king of England and his heirs, 
and gave hoſtages as a ſecurity for his future alle. 
glance. 

An unnatural quarrel in the family of Mac Ar. 
thy, prince of Deſmond, not unuſual among the 
Iriſh chieftains, afforded Raymond a fair occaſion 
of continuing his progreſs in Munſter, and added 
to the honour he had already acquired. Cormac, 
eldeft fon of this prince, had rifen in rebellion 
againſt his father, deprived him of his territory, 
and impriſoned him. Mac Arthy, who had fworn 
allegiance to the king of England, repreſented his 
wrongs to Raymond, and required his protection, 
promiſing conſiderable advantages to this general 
and his aſſociates, if, by their aſſiſtance, he ſhould 
be reſtored to his dominions. The Engliſh knights, 


ever ready to engage in any enterprize which pro- 


miſed to enrich them, earneſtly preſt their leader 


to march without delay to the aſſiſtance of this in- 
jured prince, and ſoon prevailed. They entered 
the territories of Deſmond in an hoſtile manner, 
ravaging and plundering without mercy, *till Cor. 
mac was compelled to ſtop their progreſs by a ſub- 
miſſion. His father was re-inftated in his territo- 
ries; and to requite the baſeneſs of his fon, caſt 
him into that priſon from which he himſelf was reſ⸗ 
cued, and ſoon after put him to death. By this 
expedition Raymond not only ſupplied his forces 
and the garriſon of Limerick with proviſions, but 
obtained from Mac Arthy a valuable grant of lands 
in that part of Deſmond called Kerry, which he 
enjoyed unmoleſted, and tranſmitted to his pol- 
terity. 
Bur now, in the midſt of his ſucceſs, he receives 
the alarming intelligence of the death of earl Strong- 
bow, who expired in Dublin after a tedious indi- 
poſition, 
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bdoſition, occaſioned by a mortification in his foot. = 
hne fickleneſs of the Iriſh, their real abhorrence Ann. 
of their invaders, notwithſtanding their pretended MSS. 
ſubmiſſions, and their precipitation in revolting 
and taking arms on any extraordinary emergency, 
were but too well known, and made it neceſſary 
for the Engliſh government to keep this event con- 
| cealed, till their forces were collected from the diſ- . 
tant quarters of the kingdom; and left the ſecret 
” ſhould be diſcovered by any miſcarriage of the let- 
ter which Baſilia now ſent to her huſband, it was 
ceonceived in myſterious terms. She informed him, 
that her great tooth, which had ached fo long, was Girald. 
dãt laſt fallen out, and therefore entreated him to re- 
turn to Dublin with all imaginable ſpeed. 
| Ravmonp, who perfectly underſtood the mean- 
ing of this enigmatical expreſſion, and the impor- 
3 tance of a cautious and judicious procedure on an 
occaſion ſo critical, returned inſtantly to Limerick, 
aud there held a ſecret conſultation with a few ſe- 
lected friends. It was readily agreed that the death 
of the chief governor, at a time when the next bid. 
man in command was ſummoned into England re- 
ES quired an immediate attention to the peace and ſe- 
curity of the Engliſh province; and that no troops 
could be ſpared from this firſt and neceſſary ſervice. 
It had coſt Raymond much pains and labour to 
gain the city of Limerick, and it was now peculi- 
arly mortifying to find himſelf obliged to abandon 
this hardly acquired conqueſt. But the garriſon 
could by no means be left behind. He therefore 
ſent for Donald O'Brien; and with an affected eaſe 
aud confidence acquainted him, that by his late 
ſubmiſſion he was become one of the king's barons, 


a and entitled to the confidence of his liege-lord ; and 
By therefore, as a mark of diſtinction due to his ex- 
WS ited rank, he entruſted him with the cuſtody of 
"= Limerick, which might give him an occaſion of ap- 

Proving his attachment, and meriting additional 


honours 
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honours and rewards. The Iriſh chieftain receiy. 
ed this propoſal with a ſecret exultation, concealed 
under the appearance of the moſt profound humi. 
lity, and dutiful allegiance. He was ſolemnly 


| ſworn, with the moſt horrid diſſimulation, to take 


cuſtody of Limerick for the king of England, and 


to reſtore it peaceably at the royal will and pleaſure. 


Raymond and his troops proceeded to evacuate the 
town; but ſcarcely had they paſſed over one end 
of the bridge, when the other was broken down, 
and they had the mortification to behold the city, 
which they had taken ſuch pains to fortify, and 
ſupply with ſtores of every kind, ſet on fire in four 
different quarters by order of O'Brien, who de- 
clared that Limerick ſhould no longer be the neſt 
of foreigners. We are told that when this tranſ- 
action was reported to king Henry, poſſibly in or. 
der to poſſeſs him with an unfavourable opinion of 
Raymond, this prince, too generous and too wiſe 
to judge by the event, obſerved, that the firſt 

ning of Limerick was a noble exploit, the reco- 
very of it ſtill nobler; but that the only act of wiſ- 
dom was the abandoning their conqueſt in this 
manner. 

Taz obſequies of earl Strongbow, which had 
been deferred till the arrival of Raymond, were 
performed under the direction of this lord and 
archbiſhop Laurence, with all due ſolemnity and 
magnificence. The ignorance and ſuperſtition of 
the Iriſh clergy, which infe& thoſe lax and imperfect 
records they have left behind them, impute the 
death of this earl to the divine vengeance judicially 
inflicted on his enormities, and eſpecially thoſe de- 
vaſtations which he had nd bn their church- 
es. Since the days of Turgeſius, the ſavage Dane, 
Ireland, fay they, never knew fo cruel and unre- 
lenting an oppreſſor. Remorſe and horror attended 
his diſſolution; and in the awful moment of his 
departure, he confeſſed that he had been ſmitten 
by the ſaints of Ireland. Such invectives are natu- 
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rally to be expected, when in ſupport of what he 
deemed his rightful inheritance, and the intereſts 
of his maſter, policy, or what is called by that 
name, obliged him to a ſevere and rigorous exer- 
tion of his power over thoſe, whoſe hatred of their 
invaders was frequently ſavage and perfidious. It 
is equally natural to expect that the Engliſh writers 
ſhould be more favourable to the character of this 
earl. We have a particular and no unpleaſing de- 
ſcription of him by Giraldus. Earl Strongbow, 
faith the hiſtorian, was of a complexion ſomewhat 
ſüunguine and ſpotted ; his eyes grey, his counte- 
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nance feminine, his voice ſmall, his neck ſlender, 


but in moſt other particulars he was well formed, 
and tall; liberal and courteous in his manners; 
and what he could not gain by power, he frequent- 
ly obtained by an inſinuating addreſs. In peace he 
was more diſpoſed to obey than to govern. His 
ſtate and authority were reſerved for the camp, and 


here ſupported with the utmoſt dignity. He was 


diffident of his own judgment, cautious of pro- 


poſing his own plans of operation; but in execu- 

ting thoſe of others, undaunted and vigorous. In 

battle, he was the ſtandard on which his ſoldiers 

fixed their eyes; and by whoſe motions they were 

determined either to advance or to retreat. His 

= temper was compoſed and uniform; not dejected 
by misfortune, nor elated by ſucceſs. 

= By the death of this earl, the Engliſh council at 

Dublin were to exerciſe an important power veſted 

in them by Henry, that of electing a chief gover- 


WW Every circumſtance determined them to confer this 
office upon Raymond, the favourite of the army, 
aud the terror of the Iriſh enemies. The king's 
e concurred in this choice, and 
embarked in erſuaſion that they had provided 
moſt effectualy LA of their da 

err, by leaving them to the conduct and direction 

= Of this lord, Bur 


nor, until the king's pleaſure ſhould be known. 
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Girald. 


of Ireland. Fitz-Andelm and his attendants land- 
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Bur the jealouſies of Henry were by no means 
allayed by the moſt favourable repreſentations 
which theſe commiſſioners could make of Raymond 
and his conduct. He therefore determined to er- 
truſt the government of Ireland, to William Fitz. 
Andelm, a nobleman allied to him by * blood, and 
of approved allegiance. He ſent him into Ireland 
with a train of twenty knights; and at the ſame 
time + John de Courcey, Robert Fitz-Stephen, and 
Milo de Cogan, were appointed to attend the new 
governor, with a train of ten knights to each. 
With theſe embarked Vivian the pope's legate, and 
Nicholas Wallingford an Engliſh ecclefiaftic, with 
the brief of pope Alexander, lately granted to king 
Henry, in confirmation of his title to the dominion 


ed 


* Arlotta, mother of the Conqueror, was married to Har. 
lowen de Burgo, by whom ſhe had Robert earl of Cornwal, 
whoſe two ſons were Andelm and John. Andelm had iſſue 
this William Fitz-Andelm; John was the father of Hubert 
de Burgo, chief juſticiary of England. Cox. 

+ Giraldus afferts that Courcey was joined in commiſſion 
with Fitz-Andelm. But that this is a miſtake of the hiſtorian 
(worthy to be noted, only to ſhew that he is not to be impli- 
citly relied on) appears from the commiſſion itſelf, which i; 
ſtill extant, and of which the following is a copy from an old 


parchment roll in poſſeſſion of the earl of Meath. 


Henry, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of ? 


Ireland, duke of Normandy and Acquitain, and earl of Anjou. 


To the archbiſhops, biſhops, kings, rulers, earls, barons, and 


all his faithful ſubjects of Ireland, health. Know ye, that by the 


grace of God I am ſafe and in good health, and that my affairs 
"a proſperouſly and with honour, and that as ſoon as poſi- 

„I will attend my great affairs in Ireland. That at preſent 
J ſend you William Fitz-Andelm my cup-bearer, to whom 
I have committed the management and tranſaction of all m) 
affairs in my ſtead and as my vicegerent. Wherefore I command 
and firmly ordain that you pay him the ſame attention as 10 


me in tranſafting buſineſs. And that you perform, whatever 


he ſhall order in my name as you tender my regard and by 
the allegiance you owe me. I alſo ratify and confirm what- 
ever he may hereafter do, as if I myſelf had done the ſame, 
and hold valid whatever you ſhall do for him. Witneſs, &*c 


n 
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ed at Wexford, where Raymond was at hand to 
receive him with the reverence due to his commiſ- 
don. He refigned his ſtate to the new governor, 
together with the towns, hoſtages, and other truſts 
which he held for the king by virtue of his tempo- 
rary commiſſion; and thus having aſſumed the 
reigns of government, Fitz-Andei'm began his ad- 
miniſtration by a ſtately progreſs along the coaſt, 
in order to inſpect the forts and cities immediately 
veſted in the king; while the ecclefiaſtics were on 
their part active in the ſervice of their maſter, An 
aſſembly of the Irith clergy was convened at Wa- 
terford, in which the brief lately granted by Alex- Hanmer, 
ander, and the bull of Adrian, were folemnly pro- 
mulged, and the king's title to the ſovereign domi- 
nion of Ireland aſſerted and declared in form, with 
dreadful denunciations of the fevereſt cenſures of 
the church, againſt all thoſe who ſhould impeach A. D. 
the grant made by the holy ſee, or reſiſt the ſove- 177 
reign authority of Henry, thus conſtituted rightful 
lord of Ireland. 1 

Bur whatever might have been the influence of 
ſuch denunciations, a vigorous and reſolute com- 
mander was ſtil! neceſſary to defend the intereſts of 
the Engliſh monarch againft a turbulent and in- 
cenſed enemy. The territory of Meath had but 
juſt now been the ſcene of deſperate hoſtilities. 
Richard Flemming, an Engliſhman, who com-Ann. 
manded the caſtle ot Slany, wantonly preſuming on 5 
his ſtrength, had provoked the neighbouring chiefs Ann. 
by his depredations, who in revenge fell ſuddenly Anon. 
upon him with their united forces, ſlaughtered his MSS. 
followers without mercy or diſtinction; and purſu- 
ing the remains of his garriſon even to the very 
walls of Dublin, were left at full liberty to demo- 
liſh every fort which the Engliſh had erected in their 
territory. But far from repreſſing or revenging ſuch 
incurſions, Fitz-Andelm ſeems to have had neither 
diſpoſitions nor abilities ſuited to a government, 
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which was to be ſupported by a vigilant and a mar. 


tial ſpirit. He came into the iſland with a jealouſy 
of the original adventurers, which poſſibly had bee: 
infuſed into him by Henry, and which he had no: 
temper to conceal. At his very firſt interview with 
Girald, Raymond, he is faid to have looked with a malig. 
nant eye upon the numbers and gallant appearance 
of his train; and, turning to his followers, was wez!, 
enough to threaten that he ſhould ſoon find mear; 
to quell their pride. If we are to believe Giraldi 
he was ſenſual and corrupt in his manners, and c; 
conſequence rapacious. The object of his adminij. 
tration was to enrich himſelf, not by the force and 
terror of his arms, but by the leſs hazardous and 
baier means of craft, fraud, and circumvention, 
To preſerve peace with the Iriſh chiefs, he had re. 
courſe to affected courteſy and flattery, which they 
had diſcernment enough to diſcover and deſpite; 
and to his own countrymen, the apparent inſincerity 
of his faireſt profeſſions, and the deſigns he mani. 
feſted againſt their intereſt and properties, render. 

ed him an object of deteſtation. 925 
Tus death of Maurice, head of the family of 
_ Geraldines, which derived weight and reſpect from 
the dignity of his character, encouraged and er- 
abled the chief governor to diſcover his deſigns 
againſt the firſt adventurers. He had the addre!* 
to prevail upon the ſons of Maurice to exchange 
their peaceable ſtation in the fort of Wicklow for 
the caſtle of Ferns where they were more expoſed to 
the incurſions of the natives. Raymond le Gross, 
and Robert Fitz-Stephen were alſo ſeduced by . 
tifice or compelled by violence, to refign their {t- 
tlements granted by the king, for others, by th! 
fituation, more liable to invaſion. Walter Almaitl, 
his kinſman and creature, was ftationed at Wer 
., - ford, where he endeavoured to provide for his ſect 
1 rity by forming a connexion with the Iriſh chieftan 
of O'Kenſelah, who is faid to have prevailed *. 
1 
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him by the force of bribes to demoliſh ſome conſi- 


| derable works lately erected for the defence of the 
IE Engliſh plantation. Thus, while all advantages 
| i were engroſſed by the governor and his dependents, 


the perilous and laborious duties of defence were 
© impoſed on the original adventurers, a hardy race, 
untainted with the luxuries and debaucheries of 
E Fitz-Andelm and his Normans; but proud and ir- 
© ritable, and juſtly impatient to ſee the fruits of 
© their labours ſeized by theſe new ſettlers. The 
ſtrong, and aggravated repreſentations of their hiſ- 
E torian and panegyriſt Giraldus, plainly mark their 
© diſcontent and indignation; and this unhappy divi- 
ſion of the Engliſh, with the mutual jealouſies and 
animoſities of contending parties, could not fail to 
8 caſt a ſhade of diſhonour and reproach on the admi- 


; niſtration of Fitz-Andelm. The lords avowed 
their hatred; the ſoldiers were unpaid, and ill-ap- 
pointed; of conſequence mutinous and diſcontented. 
true Iriſh natives crowded eagerly to a court which 
" HT received them with the moſt flattering attention, 


and which is ſaid not to have been inacceſſible to 

S bribes. Their claims and complaints were heard Girald. 
= with favour by the chief governor, and always de- 

= cided againſt his rivals, which ſerved to encreaſe 
their confidence, without leſſening their diſaffection. 
Taz Engliſh lords had all left their native lands, 


; from the hopes of valuable ſettlements and acquiſi- 
i tions in Ireland; and they who had not as yet re- 


ceived their rewards, were particularly diſpleaſed 


with Fitz-Andelm, and impatient of an adminiſtra- 
k tion unfriendly to the ſpirit of adventure. John de g; 1. 
WY Cvurcey was the firſt to expreſs his difſatisfaction. 
1 An extraordinary ſtrength of body, and vigour of 
5 conſtitution, together with a violent and precipitate 
„ 1lour, had rendered him the admiration of his war- 
1 like and unpoliſhed countrymen. His own utter 
n inſenſibility to danger made him the readeir to pro- 


Poſe the moſt hazardous and deſperate enterprizes; 
M 2 . 


and 
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who preferred a gallant enterprize to a ſtate of di. 


Hanmer, 


dit to the enterprize. The marriage of de Cour 
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and his manners, which were rather thoſe of a com. 
mon ſoldier than a commander, gave him the eaſier 
acceſs to the paſſions and prejudices of the ſoldiery 
He laboured to enflame them againſt the governo 
he repreſented the diſtreſs to which they were ex. 

ſed by his avarice, which deprived them of pay, 
and the timidity of his government, which precly. 
ded them from ſupplying their neceflities at t.. 
expence of their enemies; reminded them th 
king Henry had formerly granted him ſuch lan 
of Ulſter as he ſhould acquire by the ſword; ard 
freely promiſed to ſhare his fortune with th 


treſsful indolence; and thus prevailed on a * ſm! 
body of the boldeſt and moſt adventurous, to attend 
him into the northern parts of Ireland, where the 
Engliſh arms had not as yet penetrated. 
Axmoric of St. Laurence, a valiant knight, with 
whom he had been connected in the ſtricteſt bands 
of friendſhip, determined on this occaſion, to 
ſhare the fortune of his old aſſociate. Robert d 
la Poer, a young ſoldier, who had lately been di. 
tinguiſhed in the wars of Leinſter, took the fame 
part; and ſuch leaders gave both ſtrength and cre- 


rc | 


cey, with the daughter of Gothred, king of Man, 
freed him from the apprehenfions of any oppct- 
tion from this quarter, where the Iriſh had often 
found an effectual reſource; and his own ignorant 
ſuperſtition ſerved to confirm his hopes of a per- 
manent and extenſive conqueſt. He had diſco- 
vered in the prophecies of Merlin, that the acqui- 
ſition of Ulſter was reſerved for his valour; and 
his Iriſh adherents ſupplied him with another pro- 
phet, who declared that Down (the immediate ob 


ject 
* Giraldus reckons up no more than twenty knights, and 


three hundred common ſoldiers. But his numbers ate alic:: 
wards rated much higher. | 
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15 & of his enterprize) was to be ſubdued by 2 

8 {ranger mounted on a white horſe, with a ſhield 
charged with painted birds. He accoutered him- - 
{elf according to this deſcription, and marched to 
take poſſeſſion of his deſtined conqueſt. | 
Or the fourth day of his march he arrived at 
Down, the ſeat of Dunleve, prince of Uladh, who 
unprovided for defence againſt an invaſion fo unex- 
pected, fled precipitately at the firſt appearance of 

E loftilities. His people, thus expoſed to the rava- 
ges of an indigent and rapacious enemy, were re- 
duced to a tate of helpleſs conſternation, at the ha- 

voc of invaders whom they had not provoked, and 

from whom they thought themſelves ſecured by 
ſolemn treaty. In this diſtreſs their prince had re- 
courſe to the interpoſition of Vivian the legate, 
who, in his progreſs through the iſland, now chanc- 

ed to reſide at Down, and was witneſs of the pre- 

ſent devaſtation. He inſtantly addrefled himfelf to 

de Courcey, repreſented the injuſtice and cruelty of 

his preſent enterprize, reminded him of the treaty 
which the king of England had but juſt now con- 
cluded with the whole body of the Triſh, in the 
perſon of their monarch, declared that the men of 
Ulſter were ready to pay their quota of the ſtipu- 
lated tribute, and entreated him to ſpare a people 

who had provoked no reſentment, and who, inſtead 

of being the object of hoſtilities, had a fair claim 

to protection. 5 | 
WaarTever deference de Courcey might affect 

for the perſon and character of Vivian, it plainly 
appeared that he paid no attention to his remon- 
ſtrances ; for his hoſtilities were continued. He 
fortified himſelf in Down, and ſeemed determined Gul. Neu- 
to maintain the poſſeſſion he had acquired. The brig. 
legate is ſaid to have been fo provoked at this in- 
Juſtice, and ſo affected by the ſufferings of an unof- 
tending people, that although the chief part of his 
commuiſion was to prevail on the Iriſh to acknow- 
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ledge the ſupremacy of king Henry, yet he now 
boldly adviſed Dunleve to have recourſe to arms, 
and to exert himſelf as became a brave prince, in 
order to reſcue his territories from theſe rapacious 
invaders. His forces were colle&ed; the neigh. 
bouring chiefs invited to his aſſiſtance; even Ro. 
deric was called upon to riſe up againſt this outra. 
geous violation of faith; and the caufe was too im. 
portant to be entirely negle&ed, even amidf all 
thoſe private quarrels which ftill continued to 
nes weaken and diftra® the Iriſh princes. A tumultu- 
ary army, ſaid to conſiſt of ten thouſand men, was 
collected, and marched under the command of the 
| Girald. princ E of Uladh, to diſpoſeſs theſe foreigners. De 
Courcey wiſely determining not to abide a fiege in 
a city ſcantily provided, and haſtily fortified, march- 
ed out to meet the enemy with an affected con- 
tempt of their ſuperiority; at the ſame time chu- 
fing ſuch a ſituation as might render their numbers 
Hanmer. leſs effectual. The charge was furious, and the 
battle maintained for a conſiderable time with 
equal bravery on both fides; till, at length, a dif 
ciplined, well-armed, and well- conducted body, 
proved ſuperior to irregular, ill- appointed, and un- 
directed numbers. De Courcey, by the total over- 
throw of his opponents, was for the preſent left at 
full liberty to parcel out his lands, project and 
build his forts, and make all neceſſary proviſions 
for the ſecurity of his conqueſt. DE 
In the ſummer of the — year, however, the 
conteſt was renewed by a formidable army of the 
confederated Iriſh; but with the ſame ſucceſs. No 
leſs than fifteen thouſand men are ſaid to have ad- 
vanced to the walls of Down, and to have been 
defeated by de Courcey, with the loſs of ſeverd 
of their braveſt chieftains. 
Ver neither their hatred of theſe invaders, nor 
their hopes of exterminating them, had as yet ſub- 
fided; though ſome of the neighbouring Iriſh lord 
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emed to court the fortune of de Courcey, and 
ave him flattering aſſurances of attachment. Of 
theſe, one named Mac Mahon had fo effectually 
recommended himſelf to the Engliſh commander, 
and had bound himſelf fo ſolemnly to his intereſts 


by the ſacred Iriſh band of Goſshipred, that he was 
admitted into his councils, and entruſted with two 
E forts lately erected, together with their adjoining 
domain. The Iriſhman ſoon levelled theſe forts to 
the ground; and when queſtioned for this ſudden 
breach of faith, anſwered, with a ſullen inſolence, 


that © he had not engaged to keep ſtone walls, and 


: „that he ſcorned to confine himſelf within ſuch 
cold and 


encloſures, while his own native 
« woods lay ſo convenient for his reception.” This 
naturally produced an invaſion of his territory, the 
uſual puniſhment of treachery or revolt; and here 
de Courcey executed his revenge without controul, 


cattle, the ordinary riches of the iſland. Three 
large herds, each attended by a diſtinct body of the 
Engliſh forces, formed a line of three miles, 


: through a deep and narrow road, which lay through 


thick woods, where an Iriſh army, faid to conſiſt of 
no leſs than eleven thouſand, waited in ambuſh ; 
and ruſhing ſuddenly from their concealment, fell 


on each diviſion in the ſame moment, and caſt the 


whole Engliſh army, thus incumbered by their 
booty, into the utmoſt confuſion. At once aſſailed 
vigorouſly by the enemy, and trodden down by the 
cattle, their total deſtruction ſeemed inevitable; 
nor could the utmoſt exertion of their leaders 
ſecure a retreat, without conſiderable loſs. With 


the remains of this ſhattered army, de Courcey 


Was now to force his way through a country 
poſſeſſed by victorious enemies, who harraſſed him 
without reſpite. He repeatedly obliged them to 
retire with the loſs of ſome noted chief. Mac Ma- 
hon himſelf fell in the laſt attack; and de Cour- 
cey had the good fortune to gain one of his 

4 


and prepared to return with a numerous prey of 


forts 
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forts, well intrenched and garriſoned; while the 


enemy, ſtill reſolved to purſue their advantage, en- 


camped at the diftance of half a mile from his cn. 
trenchment. At midnight, Armoric of St. Lay. 
rence, ventured out to view the poſture of the 
enemy, whom he found as he ſuſpected, in a ſtate 
of careleſs ſecurity. He repreſented to de Cour. 
cey that inſtead of waiting to be ſurrounded by the 
Iriſh, who would certainly renew the aſſault on the 
next morning, and cou! d not fail to reduce his in. 
conſiderable bodv, either by force or famine, be 


ſhould now ſeize the critical opportunity of attack. 


ing them 1n their camp, with all the advantage 
which their confidence and total want of diſciplinc 
afforded. The ſcheme v-25 inſtantly adopted, ard 
executed with, full Deer The Iriſh were ſur. 
prized, and ſiaughtered without reſiſtance. Scarce- 
ly two hundred of their body is ſaid to have e 
caped the carnage, while two only of their aſſailants 
were loſt in the tumult of the night. | 
Wrirs John de Courcey was engaged in Ulſter, 
the ſpirit of enterprize ſeized others of the Engliſ 
leaGers, who deſpiſing the government of Fitz. 
AnCelm, and preſſed by their own diftreſies, grew 
impatient to adventure into thoſe parts of Ireland, 


which had not vet experienced their invaſions | 


The ambition and turbulence of Murrough, ſon 


of Roderic O'Connor, had involved his family and 


province in conſiderable diſorder. In revenge Ct 
ſome ſuppoſed injury, or to favour ſome factious 
purpoſe, he ſeized the opportunity of his father's 
abſence in a remote part of his territory, and in- 
vited Milo Cogan to march into Connaught, wit! 
an afturance of great advantages from ſuch an er. 


pedition. The invitation was readily obeyed ; ard 


Milo; full of hopes, inſtantly collected from Dub- 
lin, and the adjacent diſtrict, a body of fort! 
Knights, two hundred horſe, and three hundred 
arciiers, and advanced without moleſtation to Rol- 


common. 
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common. Here he was joined by Murrongh, his 
now ally, who engaged to conduct him thro? the 
province. Some plautible pretext ſeems to have 
been alledged by Milo for this incurſion (poſſibly 


tat of reducing ſome refractory lords, who refuſed 


to pay tribute to the Engliſh government) for he 


diipatched a meſſenger to Roderic, notifying his 
arrival, and fummoning him, upon his allegiance, 
to join the Engliſh forces. The ſummons, how- 


ever, was neglected ; and as-it it was well known 


that the Engliſh adventurers ſought to enrich them- 
ſ:lves by plunder, the inhabitants, on the firſt no- 
tice of their approach, drove away their cattle, 
ſecreted their valuable effects, and reduced the 
whole country to a deſert. | 

Taz monkiſh annaliſts of Ireland make the moſt 
affecting complaints of the deſtruction of churches 
by the Engliſh in all their expeditions. They ſeem 
willing to repreſent them as a race of ſavage bar- 
barians, who ſpared nothing ſacred or venerable, 
and were even poſſeſſed with an heatheniſn averſion 
to all religious houſes. But the truth is, that in 
Ireland (every part of which had been a ſcence of 
conſtant hoſtilities) it had long bcen a cuſtom for 
the inhabitants to depoſite proviſions, and effects 
of greater value, in the churches, where they 
lay ſecure, amidſt all their domeſtic quarrels, as in 


2 kind of ſanctuary, which it was deemed the ut- Girald. 


moſt impiety to violate. But the Engliſh had no 
ſuch ſuperſtitious ſcruples ; and their neceſſities 
vere generally too preſſing not to ſeek proviſions 
wherever they might be found. The churches they 
confidered as their ſure reſource ; and oppoſition 
ſometimes occafioned havock and devaſtation far 
beyond their intention. To remedy this inconve- 
rence, Vivian, the legate, procured an ordinance 
in a fynod held in Dublin, that the Engliſh, when 
engaged in any expedition, ſhould have liberty to 
take proviſions depoſited in the churches, provided 
they paid their juſt value. Bur 
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Bur in the preſent incurſion into Connaught, the 
ive their invaders of this 
reſource, burnt down their own churches (as their 
annals expreſs it) in ſpite to the foreigners; who in 
the vexation of diſappointment, could only commit 
ſome uſeleſs ravages. Reduced to the utmoſt dif. 
treſs for ſubſiſtence in an enemy's country, left by 
Roderic to encounter all the conſequences of their 
precipitation, and threatened with a formidable at- 


tack from the united forces of Connaught and 


Munſter, they had no meaſure to purſue, but that 


of a mortifying and diſgraceful retreat. In this they 


were obliged to ſuſtain the repeated aſſaults of the. 


Connacians; but at length regained their quarters 


at Dublin, though not without conſiderable loſs 
leaving their ally Murrough, to the reſentment of 


his countrymen, who ſentenced him, with the con- 


currence of his own father, to have his eyes put 
out for his practices with the Engliſh, and his en- 
couragement of their invaſion. 

Tux imperfect and jejune accounts which remain 
of the local diſſentions and- provincial conteſts in 
Ireland, at this period, give a ſhocking idea of 
the ſtate of this unhappy country. Deſmond and 
Thomond in the ſouthern province were diſtracted 
by the jealouſies of contending chiefs, and the 
whole land waſted by Si and bloody quar- 
rels. Treachery and murder were — by 
treachery and murder, ſo as to perpetuate a ſuc- 
trages the moſt horrid and diſgraceful 
to humanity. The northern province was a ſcene 
of like enormities, though the new Engliſh ſet- 


tlers, who were confidered as a common enemy, 


ſhould have forced the natives to mutual union. 
A young prince of the Hi-Nial race, and heir- 
apparent to the rights of that family, fell by the 
hand of a rival lord; this rival was killed in revenge 
the partizans on each fide, as the ſeveral powers 
prevailed, were butchered with every e 
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of triumphant barbarity. In Connaught, the blind- 
ed ſon of Roderic was reſcued from priſon by his 


partizans, and the flame of diſſention re-kindled. 


Nor were the Iriſh toparchs in Leinſter more peace- 
able, or leſs barbarous in their conteſts. All were 
equally ſtrangers to the noble virtues of humanity. 
Nor was religion in the form it then aſſumed, cal- 
culated or * to reſtrain their violences, or to 
ſubdue their brutal paſſions. An effectual conqueſt, 
and general ſubjection of the whole iſland to one 
reaſonable and equitable government, muſt have 
proved a ſingular bleſſing to theſe unhappy people. 
But Providence was pleaſed to ordain that their 
enormities ſnould continue much longer to prove 
their own ſevere puniſhment. 
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Atts of Fitz.-Audelm's government. — Ile is recalled — 
Character of Huzh de Lacy bis ſucceſſor.— Feli 
conſtituted lord of Ireland —Grants by king Fer; 
in Thomond, Deſinond, and Connaught. —exp':in 
the nature of his ceſſion to prince Jokbn.— Milo de 
Cogan, and Robert Fitz-Stephen, ſettle in Deſmond, 
— Philip de Braoſa alarmed —Refigns his grants, 
Conduct of Hugh de Lacy.—lHe is recalled 9 
England —Reftored to his government — lis exc! 
lent adminiſtration —Jcbhn de Courcey engaged in 
Ulſter —Defcated—yet maintains his ſcttlements.” 
— Miſeravle fituation of Connaurbt.— Death and 
character of Laurence O'Toole —His ſucceſſor. — 
Maſſacre of Milo de Cogan and Ralph Fitz-Step 7... 

 — Robert Fitz-Stephen relieved by Raymond le Gr6(: 
Melancholy ſituation of Robert. — Arrival of Ca- 
brenſis and Jobn Comyn in Ireland. — Altercotions if 
the Engliſh clergy with the Triſh ecclefroſties — Loco 
again recalled Conduct of Philip de Pracfa,— Fc! 
Jobn knighted.—T he pepe offers to crown him ling 
in Ireland. Henry declines the offer —S:nas 76:1 
to the government of Ireland with a ſplendid train. 
His attendants —H:s arrival. Inſolence cf U 
courtiers to the Iriſh lords. A general ſpirit of injur- 
rection raiſed through Ireland. — Enflamed by ile 

attendants of prince Fobn.—te builds ſome ſorts.— 
Inſurrection of the Iriſh natives. Several of is 
barons ſurprized and flain—BPetaviour of his cour- 
tiers —DiſSreſsfal ſtate of the country—and of Joi 

and his court —Fohn is recalled — Afoffination , 
Hugh de Lacy. — John de Courcey appointed depuiy. 
— His activity and valour.— State of Ufer and 
of Connaught —Expedilicn of de Courcey into Con- 

naught. —ths retreat. — He ſuppreſſes the commotions 
in Ulſter and Argial.— Fatal eſfecis of rebellion in the 
family of Roderic O'Connor. Death of Henry the ſe- 
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cond — Aas of p3wer exerciſed in Ireland by earl Jobn 
during the reign of Richard. Hugh de Lacy the 
younger eppoinied nis deputy.— De Courcey diſcon- 
[2:1/ed.— Diſurrection of the Iriſh.—Cathal, the 
[,odv-bruded, gains the kingdom of Connaught. — 
is icined by the princes of Thomond and Deſmond. 
kB —lnercepts Armoric of St. Laurence, and his party. 
A deſperote engagement — Armoric and his men 
ae. Cabal elated Burning of Dublin, and 
Gaſardlers of the neighbouring country — Earl Mar- 
Foal appointed to ſucceed de Lacy. —Enghſh defeated 
5 Daniel O'Brien. Death of Daniel—and crue!- 
ties exerciſed on his family.—Caihal marches into 
Minter, — Eaghſh driven out of Limerick. —Cork 
t:r:atened with a fiege —Surrendered to Mac Arthy, 
amo de Valois appointed depuiy in the place of 
Earl Marſpal—His quarrel with the archbiſnap of 
Dablin.— Death of Roderic O'Connor —Death of 
Richard the firſk—and acceſſion of king John. 
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HE complaints occaſioned by an indolent and 
corrupt adminiſtration were too violent to be 
long concealed from the Engliſh monarch, and de- 
termined him to remove Fitz-Andelm from the Girald 
government of Ireland. Both Giraldus and the Camb. 
iriſh monks ſpeak of this governor and his conduct 
with the utmoſt diſreſpect. They agree that his 
adminiſtration was diftinguiſhed by one act only of ons. of 
1 commendable nature; and this was nothing more apy, 
important, than the removal of what they call the Mss. 
Staff of Jeſus , a relique on which the ſuperſtition 
of the time had ſtamped an ineſtimable value, from 
the cathedral of Armagh to that of Dublin. The 
peculiar merit of committing this precious depoſite 
to the care of the clergy of Dublin rather than 
thoſe of Armagh, is not diſtinctly explained. Poſ- 
ſibly, as Ulſter was now a ſeat o war, it was 
deemed a place not of ſufficient ſecurity for ſo va- 
luable a treaſure. However this may be, theſe 
| | clerical 
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clerical hiſtorians ſeem to do injuſtice to the merit 
of Fitz-Andelm, by paſſing over in filence another 
inſtance of his pious attention to the church, that 
of founding and endowing the monaſtery of Saint 
Thomas the Martyr, in the weſtern ſuburbs of 
Dublin, ſtill known by the name of Donore“. The 
late prelate of Canterbury having juſt now received 
his high titles of ſaint and martyr from Rome, was 


become 


The curious reader is here preſented with the charter of 
the foundation, together with that of Henry, in canfirmation 
of the grant of his deputy. | | 

From an ancient record in poſſeſſion of the earl of Meath, 

„William Fitz- Andelm, cup-bearer of our lord the king, 
to all the faithful of Chriſt, health. Know ye, that I un 
preſence of Cardinal Vivian, Laurence archbiſhop of Dublin, 
ard ſeveral other biſhops of Ireland, have given and offered 
to God and the church of St. Thomas martyr of Chriſt, one 
carucate of land, called Donore, with the mill, meadow, and 
all the appurtenances of the ſame, as well in the wood as in 
the plain, for the ſoul of Geoffry earl of Anjou, father of 
king Henry of the empreſs his mother, his anceſtors and for 
king Henry himſelf and his children in pure and perpetual 
Alms. Wherefore I will, and command on the part of our 
lord the king, that, whoever, in honour of God and the 
bleſſed St. Thomas Martyr of Chriſt and the will of our lord 
the king of England, be guardian thereof, may poſleſs al 
the aforeſaid tenement as freely, quietly, honourably, pure- 
ly, and entirely, as any church holds any free tenement in 
England or Ireland.” Witneſs, &c. 

rom the ſame Record. 

Henry, by the Grace of God, king of England, duke 
of Normandy and Acquitain, and earl of Anjou. To the 
biſhops, abbots, juſticiaries, viſcounts, and all his faithfil 
ſubjects, French, Engliſh, and Iriſh, health. Know je. 
that I have granted and given, and by theſe preſents confirme! 
to God and the church of the bleſſed St. Thomas Marty, 
one carucate of the land of Donore, which William Fin. 
Andelm my cup- bearer, on my part has given unto the {aid 
church which the ſaid William has cauſed to be founded out- 
fide the Weſt-gate in Dublin, for my own ſalvation and that 
of my anceſtors and ſucceſſors. Wherefore I will, and firm! 
command, that the ſaid church may have and hold the {is 
carucate of land in free and perpetual alms, well, peacead') 
and entirely, with all the appurtenances, liberties, and fi- 
cuſtoms.” Witneſs, &c. | 
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become the faſhionable object of devotion ; and 4 

Henry himſelf, with an affected reverence to his „ 

memory, inſtantly confirmed the endowment of 5 

Fitz-Andelm by his own royal charter. #1 
f Bur the preſent ſituation of affairs in Ireland 'b 
e required a chief governor, whole attention ſhould Wh; 
d not be confined to the care of reliques, or the = 
s WW founding of monaſteries. Hugh de Lacy was n 
e therefore appointed to this ſtation, for which he ' i 
had already approved himſelf eminently qualified. „ 
A man well acquainted with the circumſtances of 3 


the country in which he was to preſide, the cha- 
racters of thoſe he was to govern, the grievances 
be was to redreſs, and the irregularities he was to 
correct; vigorous in eſtabliſhing and extending the 
E Engliſh intereſt, wiſely providing for the ſecurity 
of the new ſettlers by multiplying forts, and 
E ſtrengthening every part of the Engliſh territory 
E againſt the turbulence and jealouſies of the Iriſh ; 
at the ſame time reſtoring thoſe of both nations, 
who had been unjuſtly driven from their lands, and 
ting equally to all, upon the principles of a juſt 
and generous-ſpirited adminiftration. 

Ar the ſame time that the government of Ire- 
land was aſſigned to Lacy, the king found himſelf 
n⁊t leiſure to make ſeveral regulations relative to this 
kingdom, and for this purpoſe he ſummoned the 
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„ principal adventurers to attend him in England. 
What was of moſt conſequence, he is ſaid to have: 
made a formal and folemn appointment of his 1 
John to the lordſhip of Ireland; an appointment 

an which has been the ſubje& of much diſcuſſion; wri- 

5 ters of different parties and opinions wreſting it to 

aid rr purpoſes, and repreſenting it as might 

Jut- 21 3 | OP 
5 uit their ſpeculations. As Hoveden expreſſes TER 


it, Henry came to Oxford; and, in a general coun- 
eil held there, conſtituted his ſon John king in 
Ireland ; a title which he never aſſumed. But 
however confidently it may be aſſerted that he ** 
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the ſtyle of lord of Ireland in conſequerce of being 
Chart. poſſeſſed of the crown of Irgiznd, nothing is more 
certain, than that, during the life-time both of þ:; 
father and of his brother, John conſtantly ard in. 
variably uſed this fiyle in all his public acts, b, 
virtue of the preſent grant. But, although the 
grant was made in what the hiſtorian calls © gene. 
ral council,” this affords neither proof nor 
preſumption that it was made by authority of par. 
lament. The grant to John appears to have been 
the free grace of his father, without any folicitatig 
of concurrence or aſſent; declared in a public a: 
ſembly, poſſibly for the greater notoriety and ſolem. 
nity. The tranſaction (as the abbot of Peterbo. 
rough expreſſes it) was © before the biſhops #1 
princes of the land.” And among theſe, ſeveral 
lay lords and biſhops of Ireland were aſſeſſors, f 
we may believe the Iriſh annaliſts. 

Hexxv at the ſame time granted to Milo de Ce. 
gan and Robert Fitz-Stephen, as a reward of tir 
faithful ſervices, the kingdom of Cork as it 15 

called, from the river of Liſmore to the ſea, to be 
held by the ſervice of fixty knights of him, and f 
his ſon, John, and their heirs, with an exception 
of the city of Cork, and an adjacent diſtrict, which 
the king reſerved to himjelf and his heirs. To Here. 
bert Fitz-Herebert he granted the kingdom of 
Limerick by the like tenure, and with the like reſcr- 
vation of the city of Limerick and its diſtrict; to 
William Fitz-Andelm the greateſt part of Con 
naught ; to Robert de la Poer the territory of M. 
terford, with a reſervation of the city and the ca 
tred of the Oftmen, renewing alſo his former grant 
to Hugh de Lacy of all Meath, which he was n0" 
to hold of the king and of his ſon John, by the ſervice 
of one hundred knights. | 
By theſe grants it appears that Henry confer 
Hloveden, ſomething more upon his ſon than a mere title ci 
honour, or temporary authority; ſomething perm 
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nent and hereditary. At the ſame time they afford 
an indiſputable proof that it was by no means his 
intention to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Ireland, 


|; and abſolutely to his ſon. His Iriſh ſubjects 
vere to hold not of John only as their ſole right- 
ful liege lord, but of the king and of his ſon as a 
ubordinate power; and moſt of the lands and cities 
wvrhich in the late treaty with Roderic had been ex- 


now, by a like reſervation, to continue as the im- 
mediate demeſnes of Henry, independent of that 
7 delegated authority which was to be eſtabliſned in 
W the other parts of the iſland. Theſe grants then 
afford a proof that it was the intention of this 
prince that the heir to the crown of England ſhould 
ever enjoy the ſovereignty he had acquired in 
Ireland. But this was an appointment which did 
not derive its validity from any ordinance or act of 


A legiſlature. Had it been thus formally declared 


danger of its being forgotten, altered, or ſubvert- 


carefully exacted for this purpoſe. 

Joan and his heirs, it ſhould ſeem, were by the 
preſent grant to ſtand in the place of Roderic, whoſe 
rights Henry appears by no means ſolicitous to pre- 


lations. He had good reaſon to conclude that all 
ſuch rights or pretenſions muſt gradually become 
obſolete, as the Engliſh ſettlements ſhould be ex- 
tended through the iſland ; and that John would 
thus become, in effect, at leaſt, what Roderic was 
ſtyled in the late treaty, © King under him, and pre- 
pared to attend him.” Time and viciſſitudes, then 
unforeſeen, have reduced ſuch diſcufſioas as the 
preſent to points of ms hiſtorical curioſity. Tney 
who 


or to transfer the rights he had there acquired, ful- 


$ empted from the juriſdiction of the Iriſh Kang, were 


and eftabliſhed, there would not have been that 


ſerve, notwithſtanding the formality of his ſtipu- 


ed, which Giraldus expreſſes in the reign of John, Girald. 
nor any occaſion for preſerving a memorial of ic by Epiſt. 
an annual tribute, which he recommends to be 
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not on either ſide ſufficient ſtrength or confidence 
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who are diſpoſed to give them greater conſequence, 
will poſſibly find the idea of this tranſaction, as here 
ſtated, ſufficiently ſupported in the progreis of this 
hiſtory. 

Ir is not clear by what right Henry now diſpoſ. 
ed of the fouthern provinces, and other parts of 
Ireland, or how theſe late grants were reconcileable 


to the treaty he had concluded with Roderic. The 


old hiſtorians ſpeak of them with the ſame eaſe and 
indifference with which they were made, and with 
as little ſolicitude to preſerve the leaſt appearance 
of equity and good faith. But if Henry thought 
it beneath him to adhere to his ſtipulations, the 
Iriſh chiefs of Thomond and Deſmond were, on 
their parts, very reluctant to yield up their terri- 
tories at his demand, though weakened by their 
mutual quarrels, and little able to riſe up againſt an 
Engliſh government, which now promiſed vigou: 
and abilities. As Fitz-Herebert had refigned the 
grant made to him of the principality of Limerick, 
where the Iriſh were ſuppoſed to be moſt hoſtile, 
it was given to Philip de Braoſa, a man not much 
more diſpoſed to adventure, but who was perſuaded to 
court his fortune in Ireland; and collecting a cor- 
ſiderable body of Welſhmen, deſperate in their 
fortunes, and profligate in their manners (ſo they 
are deſcribed) he embarked with de Lacy and the 
other lords; attended Cogan and Fitz- Stephen into 
the ſouthern parts of Ireland; and as the city of 
Cork was now poſſeſſed by an Engliſh garriſon com- 
manded by an Engliſh governor, the new claimants 
here found a kind and hoſpitable reception. But 
when they came to produce their charters of dona- 
tion, and to demand their lands, thoſe Iriſh chiefs, 
who had not yet forfeited their rights by any act ot 
avowed rebellion againſt the power of Henry, ke. 
monſtrated boldly againſt this intrufion, and inſiſted 
on retaining their native poſſeſſions. As there wi 
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to rely upon the deciſion of the ſword, ſome incon- 
ſderable hoſtilities were ſucceeded by a treaty, in 
which both parties were obliged to recede from their 
original demands. The Iriſh chiefs on their part 
allowed Cogan and Fitz-Stephen a ſettlement in 
their country, yielded to them ſeven cantreds of 
land (as they were called) contiguous to the city 
and on this condition were allowed to reſerve the 
remaining territory, conſiſting of twenty-four can- 
treds, to themſelves. And thus having accommo- Hanmer 
dated their differences with an appearance of mutual | 
amity, Cogan and Fitz-Stephen led Braoſa and his 
train to take poſſeſſion of their portion. They 
marched towards the city of Limerick in military 
array, and with an appearance ſufficiently reſpecta- 
ble. But this city was poſſeſſed by enemies the moſt 
inveterate and determined. It was inſtantly ſet on 
fire at the firſt approach of the Engliſh, Braoſa 
was ſhocked and confounded, His followers, how- 
ever eager to enrich themſelves, were too diſſolute 
and too devoid of all ſenſe of military glory to en- 
counter danger with ſteadineſs and preſeverance. 
No perſuaſion could prevail upon them to attack an 
enemy, who had given ſuch proofs of ſavage vio- 
lence. They retired with horror, and ſought their 
2 ity among their countrymen in the city of 
ork. 
Ix the mean time, Hugh de Lacy proceeded to 
the adminiſtration of his government with abilities 
and __ On his arrival at Dublin, he ſeems to 
have found the garriſon conſiderably diſtreſſed for 
| Proviſions, which it was his firſt care to ſupply. 
| He made an incurfion into Connaught, fay the Iriſh 
annaliſts, in order to deſtroy the churches of Clon- Ann. 
onaenoiſe; which ſufficiently marks the purpoſe of ys 
* expedition to have been nothing elſe but to poſ- 
els himſelf of the ſtores depofited in theſe churches, 
and which he had now the ſanction of eccleſiaſtical 
authority to take for their juſt value. He retired, 
N 2 ſay 
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ſay the ſame annalifts, for fear of the Iriſh chick, 
More probably he had proceeded without any hoſ. 
tile intentions, and returned, becauſe he had ob. 
tained his object. The Iriſh, no leſs than his own 
countrymen, had reaſon to be ſatisfied with his con- 
duct; for his influence, ſo far as it extended, wa 
employed in protecting them from oppoſition, ſof. 
tening their averſion to the new ſettlers, reconcilin 

them to civility, and teaching them the arts of peace. 
At the ſame time he was no leſs careful to guard 
againſt the inſidious and turbulent ſpirit of thei: 
natives, which injuſtice and oppreſſion had indeed 
frequently provoked, and which had frequent) 
broken forth with a dangerous and deſtructive vis. 
lence. He ſtationed ſome of the braveſt of th: 
original adventurers where they might be moſt fer. 
viceable in guarding againſt incurſions. He wa 
indefatigable in raifing his forts in every part a 
Leinſter, as he had formerly in Meath ; and thef 
were entruſted to Engliſh lords of aſſured courage 
and fidelity. He adminiſtered juſtice with lenity 
and impartiality ; and is faid to have ſet the exam 
ple of a politic coalition between the natives oi 


each kingdom, by marrying the daughter of Rode. 


ric O'Connor. 

Bur the popularity naturally ariſing from the 
genius and ſpirit of his adminiſtration ſerved to ex 
poſe him to envy and malignity. Doubts and ſuſpi 
cions were ſuggeſted to Henry, and but too favours 


| bly received. His jealouſy of a powerful ſubjes; 


which had operated peculiarly in the caſe of all the 
great adventurers in Ireland, diſpoſed him to ap 
prehend that Lacy, inveſted as he was with fo & 
tenſive a domain, and ſuch important powers, miglt 
ſhake off his allegiance, and ere& himſelf into ® 
independent ſovereign. This lord was ſudden) 
and unexpectedly recalled to England; and Jo 
Conſtable of Cheſhire, and baron of Halton cali 
and Richard de Peach, biſhop of Coventry, vet 

A e 
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appointed to the government of Ireland, ſtrangers 
to the country, and little qualified for this important 
truſt. Such miſtaken conduct might have proved 
las prejudicial to the intereſts of Henry, as it was 
diſhonourable to his policy, had not the error been 
corrected within the ſhort ſpace of three months. 
The readineſs with which Lacy reſigned his ſtate, 
and appeared before his royal maſter, the candid 
explanation of his conduct, and the conviction 
which it afforded of his zeal and loyalty, diſſipated 
the ſuſpicions of Henry in a moment ; and 
was again remanded to his government. Robert of 
Shrewſbury, a domeſtic chaplain, in whom the ki 
placed peculiar confidence, attended him as a coad- 
jutor, or rather an inſpector of his actions; which 
Lacy himſelf is faid to have requeſted, that the 
king might be thus authentically informed of all Stanihurſt 
his conduct, and his intereſts carried on, without any 
interruptions from ignorant or factious rumour. 

In reſuming his government, Lacy purſued the 
ſamemeaſures which had hitherto beenattended with 
ſuch good effects; and while he was buſily employed 
in ſtrengthening and ſettling the province of Lein- 
ſter, John de Courcey with equal diligence conti- 
nued to extend and to ſecure his ſettlements in the 
northern province, notwithſtanding the vigorous 
and obſtinate reſiſtance of the natives. They had 
taken every occaſion to harraſs and diſtreſs him with 
the implacable reſentment of men impatient of his 
uſurpation, and determined in their revenge, They 
had repeatedly attacked, and claimed the honour of , _ 
defi him. Near the town of Newry in parti- gs. var. 
cular, a chieftain of Argial had provoked his re- Hanmer. 
ſentment, by diſtroying one of his ſhips, which had 
returned from England laden with ſtores and pro- 
Viſions, and maſſacring the whole crew. John in- 
ſtantly collected a thouſand men, and marched againſt 
the aſſaſſin ; but ſoon learned that this ſcheme of 
dutrage and cruelty was but a feint to draw him 
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from his faſtneſs, and that the northern chiefs by 
ready to receive him at Dundalk, with an army cf 
ſeven thouſand men. A council was held in this 
dangerous emergency; and by the advice of Ar. 
moric of St. Laurence (for Courcey himſelf ſeems 
to have had more valour than addreſs) a friar ws 
employed to aſſure the Iriih leaders that a reinforce. 
ment had lately been received from England, which 
rendered the numbers of their enemy highly formi. 
dable. To aid this deception, the Engliſh forces 
were fo diſpoſed as to make the beſt and moſt a 
larming appcarance in their march, and advanced 
with every mark of confidence and ſecurity. The 
Iriſh were thus effectually deceived, and fled with 
precipitation, till topped by a deep and rapid river, 
in which ſeveral periſhed. But as the Engliſh pur. 
ſued their advantage with an inconſiderate violence, 
they turned, and engaging them in the fury of ce. 
ſpair, obliged them to retire with conſiderable ls; 
but by their own diſorder and confuſion were unable 
to improve their victory. If we are to believe the 
Iriſh annaliſt, de Courcey loſt on this occaſion four 
hundred and fitty of his numbers; his enemies, but 
one hundred. Yet neither this, nor another action 
ſtill more deciſive in favour of the Iriſh, could force 
him to relinquiſh his poſſeſſions. His progreſs wa 
retarded ; but his ſettlements were ſtill maintained. 

Some excurſions from Thomond threatened © 
diſturb the peace of the Engliſh province ; but 
were quickly repelled, without any conſiderable 
loſs. In Deſmond the late partition of lands vas 
ſtill maintained, without any apparent diſcontent. 
In Connaught, the attention of the Iriſh chieftas 
was confined to their own factious quarrels. Ibe 


| ſons of Roderic, thoſe implacable diſturbers of h 


government, had given a free courſe to their bru 
ambition, and converted his whole territory into? 
ſcene of the moſt deſperate hoſtilities. No els 


than ſixteen young lords, heirs of the ruling _ 
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lies in this province, fell in one battle. We do not 
earn that the unhappy Roderic ever ſc licited aſſiſt- 
ance from the Engliſn government; though by his 
treaty with the king of England, he was to be ſup- 
ported againſt all his refractory vaſtals; yet, by the 
puniſhment inflicted on his fon. it ſeems to have 
been conſidered as odious and abhorrent to public 
virtue, to call in the Engliſh at all into the province, 
or to admit them to any ſhare in their diſputes. A 
contrary conduct muſt have evidently given occa- 
ſion to the new ſettlers to extend their power and 
dominion. But the quarrels in Connaught, by _ 
finding employment for ſeveral turbulent Iriſh lords, 
and preventing them from making any incurfions 
through the territories of Meath, favoured the im- 
mediate object of Lacy's government, that of im- 
proving and defending the province of Leinſter. 
Here the effects of a wiſe and ſtrenuous adminiſtra- 
tion became every day more conſpicuous, in the 
peaceable and flouriſhing fituation of the whole 
country. 

Taz winter of the year 1181 was diſtinguiſned Ann. var. 
by the death of Laurence O'Toole, the prelate of MSS. 
Dublin; a man held in high reverence by his fu- 
perſtitious countrymen, who have been more care- Surius. 
tul to preſerve the legends of his pretended mira- — 
cles, than the hiſtory of his political conduct. And 
yet we may collect from the ſhort and obſcure me- 
morials of this period, that he took no inconſide- 
rable part in thoſe conteſts which attended the firſt 
eſtabliſnment of the Engliſh power in his country. 

His father, a lord of ſome diſtinction in Leinſter, 
had been obliged to deliver him in his early years 
to king Dermod as an hoſtage, by whom he was 
wigned to the cuſtody of the abbot of Glendalagh. 
Thus habituated to retirement and diſcipline, he 
ſoon acquired a taſte for a devotional and monaſtic 
courſe. His monaſtic virtues recommended him 
to the high ſtation he 75 in which the _— 
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of his birth, and ſanctity of his manners, engaged 
the attention and reſpect of all the higher orders of 
his countrymen, and neceſſarily involved him in 
public affairs. His temperance and purity were 
ſofrened by an extenſive hoſpitality, that virtue of 
peculiar praiſe in an unrefined age and country, 
His gueſts, while feaſted with the utmoſt magni. 
ficence and liberality, ſaw the prelate himſelf adher- 
ing to the ſtricteſt rules of abſtinence and ſelf-denial. 
The influence which he thus acquired, he is ſaid 
to have employed not only in regulating his church, 
and governing his clergy by the ſtricteſt diſcipline, 
but in moderating and compoſing the diſſentions of 
that rabble of. Iriſh lords, whoſe barbarous ambr- 
tion ſpread anarchy and confuſion thro? their coun- 
try. His oppoſition to the Engliſh intereſt was 
ſtrenuous and determined, ſo long as oppoſition 
could be made with any proſpe& of ſucceſs. To 
Roderic he proved, not only a wiſe counſellor, but 
a diligent and active emiſſary; and his patriotic 
zeal appears the more amiable, as it was attended 
with the moderation of his eccleſiaſtical character, 
inſtead of being diſgraced by the * treachery and 
-ruelty of too many of his countrymen. His love 
of his own nation was ever predominant, even af- 
ter he had found it neceſſary to ſubmit to Henry. 
Deeply affected with the arbitrary and iniquitous 
conduct of ſome "Engliſh governors, he made a 
journey to this prince, purpoſedly, to lay before 
him the injuries and oppreſſions which his country- 
men ſuſtained. On this occaſion we are told, that 
an extraordinary and 'whimfical incident had well 
nigh proved fatal to this prelate. He was officiating 
in the church of Canterbury, when a man of un- 
ſound mind, ſtruck ſuddenly by the circumſtances 
of the place, the appearance, and the occupation 
of the archbiſhop, ſeized the thought of honour- 
ing him with the crown of martyrdom ; and for this 
purpoſe aſſaulted him with the utmoſt violence; 
| 1 


| ) 


nor was Laurence reſcued from his attack till he had 
deen deſperately wounded in the head. The wretch 
was ſeized ; and would have ſuffered capitally for 
this act of madneſs, had not the prelate interceded, 
and prevailed on the king to pardon lum. From 
England he was ſummoned to the council of Late- 
ran, in the year 1179, where, by Henry's permiſ- 
fron, he attended; and although it be afferted that 
| he was bound by a ſolemn oath not to attempt any 
thing on this occaſion derogatory to the king's dig- 
nity and authority; yet he ſtill thought himſelf at 
liberty to diſplay his zeal againſt the injuſtice of the 
Engliſh-governors in Ireland, and made the moſt 
affecting repreſentations in this council of the 
wrongs and calamities of his countrymen. He 13 
alſo fie to have ſo far influenced the fathers, that 
ſome decrees were made in favour of the Iriſh na- 
tion. But this zeal was ſo offenſive to Henry, that 
he ſent him a mandate forbidding him to return to 
his paſtoral charge; ſo that Laurence died an ex- 
ile in Normandy. 
He was ſucceeded by John Comyn, an Engliſh- Girald. 
man, whom Henry nominated to the clergy of Dub- Crede 
lin; and whoſe election was ratified by pope Lucius, mihi. 
with a confirmation of the grants made of the rights 
and poſſeſſions of the ſeef. The new prelate was 
choſen by the king as a man addicted to his inter- 
eſts, and who promiſed vigour and abilities no leſs 
mn temporal affairs than thoſe of his particular func- 
tion, Men of abilities, indeed, both in war and 
| Politics, were now ſought out, and ſent to Ireland, 
1 . to 
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9 However this may be, Laurence was not inattentive to 
's own intereſts and thoſe of his ſee; for he procured a con- 

hr mation from pope Alexander of all his rights and poſſeſſions 

A and his ſucceſſors, by a brief dated Later. 12mo. K. 
a Indi. 12mo. A. D. 1179. Pontif. zcmo. E Libro 

voce. Crede mihi, fol 80. 

Wil Dat. Vellitri, Id. Ap. Indict. 15, 1182. Pontif. 1m 
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to repair the loſſes lately ſuſtained of ſome of the 
braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed of the original ad- 
venturers. Five years had elapſed fince Cogan and 
Fitz-Stephen enjoyed their ſettlements in Deſmond, 
The latter, though deeply affected by the death of 
a favourite ſon, ſeemed to have the proſpect of 2 
peaceable repoſe provided for his old age. A ge- 
neral intercourſe with the Iriſh natives apparently 
reconciled him to the new ſettlers ; he lived and 
conſorted with them in the utmoſt confidence, lit. 
tle ſuſpecting that malignity which lay concealed 
under the faireſt appearances of friendſhip. Milo 
de Cogan, who had occaſion to hold ſome confe- 
rence with the citizens of Waterford, went toward 
Liſmore, the place appointed for their interview, 
attended by Ralph, another ſon of Fitz-Stephen, 
who had married his daughter. They were, by 
appointment, to have ſpent the next night at the 
houſe of an Iriſh man called Mac Tire, with whom 
they had been particularly connected. But tt:; 
wretch, who, at the very moment of his hoſpitai!: 
invitation, harboured the moſt treacherous and 
bloody purpoſe, fell ſuddenly upon them in ttc 
midſt of their ſecurity, aſſaſſinated both Cogan and 
his ſon-in-law, with five others of their compar; 
and fled to his countrynien to boaſt of this explc!: 
and to perſuade them to riſe up againſt the foreign. 
ers. Mac Arthy inſtantly took arms; and renounc- 
| ing allegiance to the Engliſh government, with the 
ual levity of his countrymen, marched to Cork; 
where Fitz-Stephen was obliged, in the midf 
of grief and conſternation, to provide for his de- 
fence againſt an enemy much ſuperior in numbers, 
and obſtinately bent on his deſtruction. | 
Raymonp Le Groſs, now ſeated in Wexford, 
was not inattentive to his uncle's danger; and con- 
trived, by a ſmall embarkation of choſen troops, to 
reinforce the garriſon of Cork; and by the terror 
of his name, and the ſkill and vigour of his opera- 


tions, 
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tions, forced the men of Deſmond to raiſe the 
ſiege, and at length to ſubmit and ſue for peace: 
thus diſplaying to the laſt, a ſpirit ſuperior to that 
of his rival, Hervey of Mountmorres, who about 
this time engaged in a religious life, and hid him- 
ſelf in a monaſtery, the uſual retreat of 2 and 
diſappointment. Fitz-Stephen was not ſenſible of 
this important ſervice. Grief, vexation and fa- 
tigue, had proved too heavy for his years, and de- 
prived the unhappy veteran of his reaſon. 


To ſupply the loſs ſuſtained in Deſmond, Henry Girald. 


ſent Richard, brother to the late Milo de Cogan, Camb. 


' who led a choſen body of forces into Ireland; and 
was followed, by Philip Barry, another brave com- 
mander, with a new and valuable reinforcement. 
Girald Barry, an ecclefiaftic, better known by the 
name of Cambrenſis, attended his brother Philip 
in this expedition, on whoſe abilities Henry had 
ſuch reliance, that he entruſted him with the tute- 
lage of his fon John, and now ſent him to gain 
ſuch information, and to aſſiſt in ſuch diſpoſitions 
as might be convenient to this prince, deſtined to 
aſſume the reigns of government in Ireland. For 


the ſame purpoſe was the archbiſhop of Dublin 


commanded to repair to his dioceſe. 

Taesz Engliſh ecclefiaſtics ſeem to have paſſed 
into Ireland with that ſovereign contempt of thoſe 
with whom they were to converſe, and that perfect 
conviction of their own ſuperiority, which beſ 
a contracted mind, and which a contracted mind is 
not careful to conceal. While Cambrenſis ſeemed 
defirous to inform himſelf, from his Iriſh brethren, 
of the ſtate and circumſtances of their ecclefiaſtical 
conſtitution, he could not refrain from mortifying 
them by invidious obſervations on their church, 
which they were thus picqued to defend and extol 
with greater zeal. They recounted the illuſtrious 
acts of thoſe holy men, whoſe piety and learning 

had adorned the church of Ireland, and the large 
catalogue 
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ogue of Saints it had produced. Saints !” 
faid Girald, with the utmoſt ſelf-ſufficiency, © Yes, 
you have your ſaints; but where are your mar-. 

* tyrs? I cannot find one Iriſh martyr in your Ca- 
<« lendar.” © Alas!” replied the prelate of Caſhel, 
who probably looked on the death of Becket as a 
real martyrdom, © It muſt be acknowledged that 

as yet our people have not learned ſuch enor- 
% mous guilt, as to murder God's ſervants; but 
now that Engliſhmen have ſettled in our iſland, 
and that Henry is our ſovereign, we may ſoon 
e expect enough of martyrs to take away this 
<« reproach from our church. 

_ ArRoGaNCE naturally begat hatred; ard recri- 
mination was the neceſſary conſequence of violent 
invectives. In their ſynodical meetings, theſe pro- 
feſſors of the religion of peace were chiefly employ. 
ed in all the bitterneſs of mutual reproach. The 
abbot of Baltinglaſs preaching on the ſubject of 
clerical continence, took occaſion to extol the exem- 
plary chaſtity of his brethren before they had been 

infected by the contagion of Ergliſh foreigners; 
and deſcribed the libidinous exceſſes of theſe new 
clergy, with an offenfive acrimony. He was an- 
ſwered by Cambrenſis with ſtill greater acrimony, 
who, while he allowed the praiſe of chaſtity to the 

Iriſh ecclefiaſtics, charged their whole order with 
revelling, falſhood, barbarity, treachery, and diſ- 
ſimulation. The warmth which an Iriſh biſhop 

reſſed at ſuch virulence ſerved but to excite the 
ridicule of the other party, who obſerved with 

a contemptuous triumph, how ill ſuch ſpirit ſuited 
the effeminacy of his appearance. Contemptible 
as ſuch altercations may appear, they had a dange- 
rous influence, in propagating and fomenting animo- 
ſities between two people, who, circumſtanced as 
they now were, could find their real intereſts only 
in a rational and equitable union. 


An? 
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AnD as if all meaſures were to be taken to pro- Girald. 
yoke the Iriſh natives to the utmoſt, Henry, with Hanmer. 
an inſtability not very accountable in fo great a 
character, once more liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of 
thoſe who repreſented the dangerous power of his 
W [iſh vice-gerent, his ambition, and his alarming 
connection with the king of Connaught, recalled 
Lacy from his government, and appointed for his 
ſucceſſor Philip de Braoſa, or Philip of Worceſter 
as he is called, a man whoſe ſole object was to en- 
rich himſelf by plunder and oppreſſion. His firſt 
act of power was to wreſt ſome valuable lands from 
= proprietors who had purchaſed of Lacy, under 
pretence of appointing them for the king's provi- 
ſions. He marched through different parts of the 
kingdom with a formidable body of troops, enforc- 
ing his exactions with the utmoſt vigour. At Ar- 
magh he ſpent fix days feaſting and revelling in 
mid-lent, to the great ſcandal of this ſeat of piety, 
and extorting money from the clergy with the moſt 
unrelenting ſeverity. In vain did the ſufferers 
W plead, that by the articles of the ſynod of Caſhel 
= they were exempt from military exactions; they 
= had no reſource but to denounce the judgments of 
Heaven againſt their ravager. A ſudden fit of 
8 ſickneſs, which ſeized him at his departure, was 
= confidently declared to be the effect of ſuch de- 
= nunciations. An accidental fire in the quarters of 
Hugh Tyrrel, one of his attendants, was convert- 
ed into a miraculous puniſhment of his ſacrilege, 
m robbing one of the religious houſes of their fur- 
nace. This ignorant ſuperſtition ſerved to con- 
firm the prejudices, and enflame the averſion of 
the natives; encouraging them to hope, that they 
ſhould ſtill find ſome favourable occafion to exter- 
minate thoſe, who were the declared objects of 
Divine wrath. Woo 
Bur the power which Philip exerciſed with ſuch 
odious violence was not of long duration ; for 
| | prince 
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prince John now prepared to exerciſe that autho- 
rity in Ireland, which Henry's late donation had 
conferred upon him. He received the order cf 
knighthood from his father's hand; and a iplendid 
train was provided to attend him to his feat of go- 
vernment. The Roman pontiff, who aſſumed the 
right of creating kings, is faid to have formerly 
given Henry his permiſſion to appoint which ever 
of his ſons he ſhould chuſe king of Ireland: and 
now the ſame ridiculous arrogance was repeated, 
under the pretence of favour and indulgence to the 
Engliſh monarch, although he had but juſt refuſed 
to go to the Holy Land, at the urgent inftances of 
the pope. A legate was ſent to England, who 
made a gracious tender of his ſervices to wait on 
the prince, and to perform the ceremony of his co- 
ronation in Ireland; preſenting him at the fame 
time with a curious diadem of peacock's feathers, 
hallowed by the benediction of the ſovereign pon- 
tiff. But Henry, who poffibly diſliked this off- 
cious interference of the pope, when it was not 
neceſſary to his purpoſes, and poſſibly apprehended 
that too great exaltation might encourage his 


5 young fon to ſuch acts of diſobedience as he had al. 


Girald. 
Camb. 


ready experienced in his family, declined this gra- 
cious offer, and ſent John to his government with- 
out any additional title or ceremonial, but with 2 
confiderable force, and a magnificent attendance. 
A comrany of gallant Normans in the pride of 
youth, luxurious and inſolent, formed the ſplendid 
and the favourite part of this prince's train; and 
were followed by a number of Engliſhmen, ſtran- 


gers to the country they were to viſit, deſperate in 


their fortunes, the conſequence of a life of profi- 


gacy, and filled with vaſt expectations of advan- 


tage from their preſent ſervice. Thoſe hardy 
Welſhmen, who had firſt adventured into Ireland, 
and now attended to do homage to prince John, 


were but diſagreeable mates to his gay courtiers; 


nor 
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nor had the young prince ſufficient judgment and 
experience to treat them with due attention. Glan-Girald. 
ville, a ſage and eminent lawyer, had been ſent by 
Henry to aſſiſt and direct his ſon. Several grave 
ecclefiaftics were alto appointed to accompany him; 
and among theſe Cambrenſis, who hadacquired ſome 
knowledge of the ſtate of Ireland, and returned in 
order to attend his maſter, But men of ſage and 
reverend characters were conſidered only as the 
formal appendages of a court, where a prince yet 
in his boyiſh years, was engroſſed by young aſſo- 
ciates, who flattered his levity, and provided for 
his pleaſures. The whole aſſembly embarked in 
a fleet of ſixty ſhips, and arrived at Waterford af- 
ter a proſperous voyage, filling the whole country 
round with ſurprize and expectation. 3 
Taz fame of this embarkation had a happy in- 
fluence upon the Iriſh chieftains, of whom ſeveral, 
the moſt refractory, now determined to do homage 
to the king's ſon, terrified by the magnificent repre- 
ſentations of his force, and reconciled to ſubmiſſion 
by the dignity of his birth and ſtation. But thoſe 
native lords of Leinſter, who had ever adhered to 
the Engliſh government, were the firſt to pay their 
duty to the prince, and to congratulate his arrival. 
They quickly flocked to Waterford, and exhibited 
a ſpectacle to the Norman courtiers, which could 
not fail to provoke their contempt and ridicule. 
They ſaw men cloathed in a manner totally diffe- 
rent from their own, with hair of a different form, 
buſhy beards, and all the marks of what they rea- 
dily pronounced to be rudeneſs and barbariſm. 
Theſe unfaſhionable fig who neither ſpeak 
their language, nor were acquainted with their man- 
ners, advanced with great eaſe through the glitter- 
ing circle, and according to their own cuſtoms and 
notions of reſpe&, attempted to kiſs the young 
prince, his attendants ſtepped in, and prevented 
tus horrid violation of decorum, byrudely thruſting 
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away the Iriſh lords. The whole aſſembly burſt 
into peals of laughter, plucked the beards, and 
committed various perſonal indignities upon their 
gueſts and allies, to demonſtrate their own ſuperior 
elegance of manners, and gratify the childiſh pe. 


tulance of their maſter. Such were the temper; 


and underſtandings that were to regulate the affair 
of a diſordered kingdom, to protect their adhe. 
rents, to conciliate the unfriendly, and to reduce 
the diſobedient. 

Tax Iriſh lords, amidſt all this diſguſting plain. 
neſs and novelty of appearance, were ſpirited and 


proud; tenacious of their ſtate, and of all men moſt 


impatient of the ſlighteſt mark of contempt. They 
turned their backs upon the court, boiling with in- 


dignation; they met others of their countrymen 


haſtening to the prince; they related the manner o 


their own reception; they enflamed them to the 


higheſt pitch of reſentment; they returned to their 
habitations, collected their families and ſubſtance, 
and repairing, ſome to the chiefs of Connaught, 
others to thoſe of Thomond and Deſmond, enlarg- 
ed on the indignities they had ſuſtained, expreſſed 
their own determined purpoſe of revenge, entrezt- 


ed the more powerful lords to unite bravely againſt 


an enemy poſſeſſed with an obſtinate and impla- 


cable averſion to their whole nation, in deſpite of 


every conceſſion or ſubmiſſion; requeſting them 
ſeriouſly to conſider what treatment they were to 
expect who had diſcovered any reluctance in yield. 
ing to the Engliſh invaders, when thoſe who had 
been the firft to ſubmit, found their ſervices repaid 
with contemptuous inſolence and outrage. 

flame was readily caught. The chieftains agreed, 
inſtead of proceeding to do homage to prince 
John, to forget their private animoſities, to unite 
1 > their independence, and to bind 
themſelves in folemn league to exert their utmoſt 
endeavours to free their country from theſe impe- 
rious foreigners. To 
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To enflame this dangerous ſpirit yet further, the 
attendants of prince John thought themſelves eve- 
ry where privileged to harraſs and oppreſs. Even 
in the maritime towns, which king Henry had pe- 
culiarly reſerved to himſelf, new grants were pre- 
tended, and new claims advanced againſt the citi- 
zens, to deprive them of their poſſeſſions; ſo that 
inſtead of doing martial ſervice, theſe veterans 
were wholly engaged invexatious litigation, toguard 
againſt the attempts of rapaciouſneſs and Fand. 
The Iriſhmen who had peaceably ſubmitted to 
live under Engliſh lords, and held the lands aſ- 
ſigned to them for their ſervices by Engliſh te- 
nures, were treated with till leſs reſerve. They 
were at once driven from their ſettlements with 
the moſt diſdainful infolence, to make way for theſe 
luxurious courtiers, or their minions. They fled 
to the enemy with the moſt rancourous averſion 
to their oppreſſors; informed them of the fitua- 
tion and circumſtance of the Engliſh ſettlements; 
taught them thoſe arts of war, which they had 
learned by a long intercourſe with the foreigners, 
and directed where their attacks might be moſt ef- 
fectual and diſtreſſing. 3 

WaiLe the ſtorm of war was thus collecting, 
John kept his ſtate in idle pomp, and his atten- 
dants indulged in their uſual exceſſes. The clergy 
ſolicited for grants to the church; the ſoldiers urg- 
ed the neceſſity of defence. The religious houſe 
of Saint Thomas the Martyr received additional* =O 
donations; and three caſtles were ordered to be Pon 
raiſed at Tipperary, Ardfinnin, and Liſmore, as a Midiæ. 
kind of barrier to the Engliſh province. But the Girald. 
noiſe of inſurrection ſoon became terrible to this y — 18. 
young prince and his luxurious train. The alarm 
of hoſtilities and diſaſters 2 in from every 


quarter. The lately erected caſtles, and other = 
ces of ſtrength occupied by the Engliſh, were ſud- 
denly attacked. At Li Robert Barry was 


O ſurprized 
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liſh lords of diſtinguiſhed valour, met with the 


prince while in conference with certain men of 


Main him with his whole party. Such multiplied 


lamentations were every where heard, and affect 
Ing reports every day received of ſome carnage or 


the heads of one hundred of the invaders to Dub- 


the Engliſh forces, which had lately arrived, were 
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ſurprized and ſlain with his whole troop; Ardfin. 


nin was attacked by the prince of Limerick; the 
garriſon ſeduced into an ambuſh by the hopes of 
rey, and put to the ſword without mercy. The 
rave Robert de la Poer was ſurprized and lain in 
Offory. Canton and Fitz-Hugh, two other Eng. 


fame fate in their different quarters. Mac-Arthy 
of Deſmond marched againſt Cork; but was bold. 
ly oppoſed by Theobald Fitz-Walter, who had 
accompanied Fitz-Andelm into Ireland, and proy. 
ed the founder of the noble houſe of Ormond, 
He is faid to have ſuddenly attacked the Iriſh 


Cork at ſome diſtance from the town, and to have 


incurſions could not but aftoniſh and confound the 
Engliſh government. The land was laid waſte; 


commotion. Even in Meath, which the wiſe pre- 
cautions of de Lacy had apparently ſecured from 
danger, a deſperate inroad threathened to lay wat 
the whole diſtri, and was with difficulty repelled 
by William Petit, a brave commander, who {ent 


lin. The only vigorous oppoſition to theſe incur- 
fions was made by the original adventurers; for 


little accuſtomed to ſuch kind of war; nor were 
the heavy arms of a Norman knight well calcu- 
lated to repel theſe ſudden and deſultory attacks, 
much leſs to purſue an enemy into their woods and 
moraſſes, who diſappeared as ſoon as they had ex- 
ecuted their immediate purpoſe. After ſome un- 
ſucceſsful attempts againf their invaders, theſe ga 
ſoldiers, ſmarting with loſs and diſgrace, ſhruns 
into their fortified towns, where they lived in riot, 
while the open country was a ſcene of havoc and 
confuſion. 
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confuſion. Tillage and cultivation were entirely 

at an end. The improvident young prince had 

lviſhed the ſums appointed to pay his army; ſo 

that a dreadful dearth of proviſions threatened to 

follow cloſe upon profuſeneſs, war, and luxury. 

FEicar months of diſorder had elapſed, before 

Henry was fully informed of the dangerous fitua- 

tion of his Iriſh intereſts, and determined to recal 

young John from a government ſo weakly and wan- 

tonly adminiſtered. The king had about this time 

been unhappily deprived of the ſervices of Hugh 

de Lacy. The late incurſions into Meath had not 

been repelled without conſiderable damage to his — 

lands, which, when the country had been 3 

compoſed, he was indefatigable in repairing. He 

proceeded without delay to rebuild the old, and to 

erect new forts, in every fituation which required 

ſtrength. Earneſtly intent on theſe important 

works, his cuſtom was to overſee the labourers, 

among whom were many of his Iriſh tenants, to 

point out their buſineſs, and oftentimes to labour 

in the trenches with his own hands, for their 

| greater encouragement and direction. One of theſe 

torts he was proceeding to erect at Dorrowe, or Ann. 

Derwarth, as the hiſtorians call the place, upon; 

the ſite of a venerable abby. The Iriſh were 1 DOI 

ſhocked at ſuch profanation of this ancient ſeat FTW 

of devotion, a reſidence of one of their moſt re- NG 

nowned ſaints; and the hatred of their invader, 
enflamed by this ſuperſtition, operated upon one 

of the workmen even to a degree of phrenzy. 

He ſeized the moment when Lacy was employed 

in the trenches; and as he ftooped down to ex- 

p_ his orders, drew out his battle-ax, which had 
een concealed under his long mantle, and at one 

vigorous blow ſmote off his head. He was too 

much favoured by his countrymen not to effect his 

eſcape. The flame of inſurrection was inſtantly 

rekindled in Meath. The news of Lacy's death 

O 2 Was 
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Girald. 
Camb. 


A. D 


1186. 


Hanmer, beſt calculated, with indefatigable vigour. In con- 


ſeemed to be Henry's beſt reſource in this dange. 
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was eagerly ſpread abroad and joyfully receives. 
The ignorant clergy repreſented it as an a& ( 
vengeance executed by the holy Kolomb-Kill on 
this ſacrilegious uſurper of his abby, and rayag;; 
of Iriſh churches. The people were thus taugb: 
to exult and triumph in this treacherous afſaf. 
nation; and the Iriſh inſurgents of all parts wer: 
confirmed and encouraged in their hoſtile purpoſes 
As the robuſt and boiſterous valour of de Cource 


rous ſituation of affairs, he was entruſted with the 
Iriſh government; and John returned to England 
with his giddy train, who ſeemed pleaſed to eſcart 
from a country of turbulence and danger. 
Dr Covcey thus left with the old adventurer, 
proceeded to the buſineſs of war, for which he way 


junction with young Lacy ſon to the late lord, he 


JJ TTT rere. 


is faid to have taken ſevere vengeance for the mur. 


Sirald. der of his gallant countryman. He kept his for 
Camb. ces in continual action, repelling his invaders, and 


| Ann. Var. ſoon fo 


MISS. 


which it had been latel 
from ſudden fits of 


thoſe particular quarrels which till raged . 


terrifying them by the fame of his valour, and 
the ſpirit of his operations. And in this defenſive 
war (for to ſuch was he reduced) many circun- 
ſtances concurred to favour him, and to preſerve 
the Engliſh power from that total extirpation with 
threatened. The native 
Iriſh in all the miſchiefs they had wrought, add 
paſſion and violence, which 
time naturally allayed. Their national pride ſtil 
made them too inſenſible to the p of the 
Engliſh, and the real conſequence of their ſettle 
ments, even at the very time when they vowed 
the moſt deſperate attempts againſt them. They 
who in the provinces moſt diſtant from the ſeat d 
Engliſh government, felt leaſt from their invades, 
the common er, when not imme 
diately impending, and turned their attention © 


ft 
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3 to put an end to his raſh adventure, 
dy a 


FFF; TT © 


themſelves. In the northern parts of Ireland, in- 
ſtead of bending their whole force againſt the 
Eacliſh ſettlements, the chiefs were engaged in 
the bloodieſt hoſtilities againſt each other. In 
Connaught, the rebellious ſons of Roderic at 
length prevailed, depoſed the unhappy father, and 
obliged him to ſeek refuge from a life of turbu- 
lence and vexation, in the venerable monaſtery of 
Cong. Old claims to the nominal ſovereignty of A 
Ireland were revived. One pretender of the Anon. 
OLoughlan family was depoſed; another ſucceed- Mss. 
ed, ended his ſhort career in a violent death, and 
his rival was reftored; but falling in a ſkirmiſh 
with one of the Engliſh garriſons of Ulſter, left 
the futile object of diſpute to produce new diſor- 
ders. Factions and local feuds were thus multi- ibid. 
plied; and in the rage of jealouſy and revenge, 
the weaker party ſometimes ſought aſſiſtance even 
ia the Engliſh ſettlements. 55 

Dr Courcey was thus better enabled to ſupport 
his government againſt a divided and diſtracted 
enemy. But of a temper too bold and violent to 
be long contented with acting on the defenſive, he 
reſolved to make an attempt upon the diſordered 
province of Connaught. He collected his braveſt ibid. 
knights, and the moſt conſiderable part of his Eng- 
liſh forces, and marched with more valour than cir- 
cumſpection, into a country where he expected a 
complete conqueſt, without reſiſtance. He ſoon 
learned, however, that Connor Moienmoy, the 
reigning ſon of Roderic, and O'Brien, the Munſter 


| Prince, were preparing to attack him with numbers 


much ſuperior to his own, and conſiderably im- 
proved both in arms and diſcipline, by their con- 
teſts and intercourſe with the Engliſh. De Cour- 
cey was at once determined, by this alarming 


a ſpeedy retreat into Ulſter. But ſcarcely had 
he proceeded to W 
O 3 | 
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Ann. 
Anon. 


MSS, 
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he was informed that another powerful army lay 


in an advantageous ſituation, ready to oppoſe his 
progreſs. He returned to his former camp, when 


the confederate army of Connaught and Thomond 


immediately appeared and threatened to over. 
whelm him. The courage of the Engliſh was 
here put to a ſevere trial. The enemy preſt upon 
them; nor did they repel their repeated aſſaults 
without conſiderable loſs. Their only hopes were 
to ſecure a retreat; and in forcing their way 
through the Iriſh army, ſeveral of their brave 
knights were ſlaughtered; a retreat, however, was 
effected; and the enemy were contented with the 
glory of driving de Courcey from the province. 
Tris diſgrace of the Engl:th arms (for ſuch it 


was eſteemed by thoſe who were not judges of the 
merit of this retreat) encouraged the chieftains of 


Ulſter and Argial to attack the Engliſh ſettlements 
in their territories. A ſurvivor of the family of 
O'Loughlan fell in his raſh attempt on one of the 
garriſons of Ulſter. O'Carrol, the Iriſh prince of 
Argial, was defeated in a like attack; and the 


chieftain of Fermanagh, his aſſociate, ſlain in the 
purſuit. To ſuppreſs theſe petty commotions, de 


Courcey marched once more into Ulſter, ſtormed 


and burned the town of Armagh, where his Ene- 
mies had aſſembled, terrified them by the violence 


of his execution, and re-eſtabliſhed an appearance 
of tranquility through the whole province, without 
any oppoſition from his enemies of Connaught. 


Here Connor Moienmoy fell by the hand of an 


aſſaſſin hired by his own ambitious brother. This 
brother was flain in revenge by a ſon of Connor; 


and the province once more involved in anarchy 
and ſlaughter, the dreadful conſequences of un- 
natural rebellion among the ſons of Roderic. And 
thus by his own vigour, and the diſſentions of his 
enemies, John de Courcey was enabled to main- 


tain the authority of Engliſh government; and to 


ſupport 


Ch 5. KENYA KR 
ſupport the acquiſitions already made in Ireland, 


by vigilance and courage, though not to extend 
them by reconciling thoſe who ſubmitted with a 
ſullen rancour, or ſubduing the more open and 
avowed contemners of his authority. | | 
Sven was the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, when 
Henry the ſecond, harraſſed by the treachery of his 
vaſſals, the machinations of France, and the diſo- 
bedience and revolt of his ſons, ſunk under thoſe 
accumulated vexations which he had fo long ſup- 
ported with magnanimity and vigour, and died at 
Chinon, in July of the year 1189; a prince, whom 
| impartial judgment and reflection muſt rank among. 
the firſt characters of hiſtory. They who conceive 
that rightful power muſt ever have a pure and. 
rizhtful origin, have been at confiderable pains to 
detend his invaſion of Ireland upon the principles 
of juſtice; and have ſupported his claims to the 
ſovereignty of this country with a ſeriouſneſs and 
Plemnity as ridiculous as the pains which their 
antagoniſts have taken to invalidate them. Henry 
vim was too diſcerning to ranſack the fabulous 
hiſtories of Britain or the forged annals of the 
Saxon reigns, or to recur to the formal donations 
of the pope, for any other purpoſe but to give his 
entekprize ſome colour of pretence, or ſome degree 
of plauſibility with the vulgar, the prejudiced, and 
the ſuperſtitious. But whatever were the original 
pretences for his enterprize, the ambition of his 
youth and proſperity would have proved of ſingu- 
lar advantage to a diſordered nation, had the inci- 
dents of his reign permitted him to effect a real 
conqueſt, and of conſequence the eſtabliſhment 
of a wiſe and equitable form of government in 
Ireland. | 
CirRcuMsTANCED as he was, upon the firſt ap- 
Plication of the Leinſter prince, the only prudent 
meaſure he could have taken, was to encourage 
private adventurers to court their fortune in his 
04 ſervice. 
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ſervice. Their rapid progreſs, might in time, 
have completed the fubjection of the whole coun. 
try. But the acquiſition would have been their own. 
The policy of Henry is, therefore, not impeached 
by diſcouraging and controuling them. His per. 
ſonal appearance in Ireland promiſed a ſpeedier 
and more effectual eſtabliſhment of his dominion, 
had he been ſuffered to continue there, Nor can 
we reflect, without indignation, that a prince of 
ſuch abilities as Henry, was diverted from a pur. 
pofe of ſuch real moment, by the contemptible 
inſolence of a pope, and the diſobedience of an 
ungrateful fon. Tre meaſures he purſued, in con- 
2 of this fatal interruption, were thoſe of 
good policy controuled by — but ſuch az 
neither tended to allay his jealouſy of the grow. 
ing power of his vaſſals, nor yet to advance the 
progreſs of their arms. Extenſive grants and pri. 
vileges, neceſſary as they might have been, tended 
to create independence. A change of deputics, 
and a ſucceſſion of new ſettlers, raiſed jealouſies 
and animoſities between the Engliſh themſelves. 
The original adventurers were picqued. at the per- 
tiality ſhewn to the new ſettlers; the new ſettlers 
envied the original adventurers; and the conſe- 
quence might have proved fatal, had not their 
enemies been ſtill more diſunited. The very terms 
of his treaty with Roderic O Connor ſhew, that 
Henry was obliged to yield to the neceſſity of his 
affairs, and to accommodate the tranſactions in Ire- 


land to his more preſſing intereſts. At leaſt, it 5 


more honourable to his policy, to ſuppoſe that his 
original purpoſe was ſomething of greater value 
than to acquire a ſovereignty marked by nothing 


but a formal homage, and an inconſiderable tri- 


bute, 
CamBREns1s calls his hiſtory of the tranſactions 


now related, that of the Conqueſt of Ireland; 2 


ridiculous flattery of his maſter Henry, which has 
| | frequent!) 
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frequently been echoed by ſucceeding writers. The 
court chaplain of the twelfth century may be par- 
doned; but when the profeſſor of laws in the eigh- 
teenth, aſſerts in form that Ireland was conquered 
by Henry the ſecond, and hence proceeds toeſtabliſh 
| the formidable rights of conqueſt, it may not be 
impertinent to ſtate the real matter of fact. And 
thus it ſeems to be, 

Some Engliſh lords, with their vaſſals, engage 
in the ſervice of an exiled prince in one of the Iriſh 
provinces. They have towns and lands afſigned to 
them for their ſervice, in aſſiſting him to recover 
his dominions. They reſign their acquifitions to 


which they conſent to hold as his liege ſubjects, by 
the uſual Engliſh tenures. Henry, on his part, 
promiſing that theſe his ſubjects in their new ſettle- 
ment, ſhall, with all their dependencies, enjoy the 
advantage of their old conſtitution, and be govern- 


, ed by the laws of England. Several of the Iriſh 
$ 


chiefs alſo ſubmit to pay homage and tribute to 
; Henry; and in conſequence of their ceſſions receive 
- his promiſe to enjoy their other rights and privi- 
leges. Roderic, who claims a ſuperiority over the 
others, after having bidden defiance to the Engliſh 
monarch for a while, at length, by a treaty regu- 
larly conducted and executed, engages on his part 
to become his liege-man, and to pay him tribute; 
on which condition it is expreſsly ſtipulated that he 
ſhall enjoy his rights, lands, and fovereignties, as 
fully as before the king of England ever appeared, 
or interfered in Ireland. No contracts could be 
more explicitly or preciſely aſcertained. Accord- 
ingly, the Engliſh adventurers govern their diſtrict 
by their own model ; the native chiefs, through 
far the greater part of Ireland, a& independently 
of the Engliſh-government ; make war and peace, 
enter into leagues and treaties amongſt each other; 
puniſh malefaQors, and govern by their own anci- 


ent 


Henry, and are again inveſted with moſt of them, 
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ent laws and cuſtoms. It requires but a moderate 
attention to the records of theſe times, to know 
what degree of real power Henry acquired in Ire. 
land; and but a moderate ſkill in politics to decide 
what rights he acquired either over the Engliſh ad. 
venturers, or the native Iriſh, by his federal tranſ. 
actions with each; whether we conſider the ground; 
of his invaſion, or the nature and extent of their 
ſubmiſſions, or the purport of his ſtipulations. 
RicHxarD, on his acceſſion to the throne of Eng. 
land, was too much engaged, by more brilliant ob. 
jects, to enquire minutely into the royal claims in 
Ireland; and too indulgent to his brother John to 
queſtion the power and authority he derived from 
his father's grant, and exerciſed in this country, 
The ftyle which John now aſſumed was that of 
John, earl of Moreton, and lord of Ireland. by 
this latter title he had formerly granted lands to the 
monaſtery of Saint Thomas the Martyr at Donore, 
as well as the cuſtoms of beer and mead, which, 23 
it is expreſſed in the charter, he uſed to receive 
from the Jenn of Dublin. And one of the 
Chartæ firſt acts of authority which he now exerciſed, was 
ant. penes to grant to this religious houſe a tenth of the re- 
Com, venue of his city of Dublin, as it is expreſsly called, 
Midiz, By another charter it was inveſted with ſeveral pr: 
vileges and poſſeſſions, with immunities from al 
exactions and ſecular ſervices, excepting only 
thoſe which pertained to the royal crown; with a powe! 
of holding a court for all pleas and complaints, 
Ibid. thoſe regarding the royal crown only excepted. To the 
city of Dublin he granted franchiſes and liberties, 
_ _ to be held of him and his heirs. He granted lands 
282 to be held by knights ſervice, of him and his heirs, 
Dublin, With liberties and free cuſtoms, and with a reſer- 
Ant. Lit. vation of church-lands, donations of biſhopricks 
Patent. and abbies, and pleas belonging to*the crown. He 
2 N 'S- confirmed a grant of lands to the abbot of Glen- 
Dublin. dalagh, and united the ſee of Glendalagh to thi 


Chartæ 


Ant. var. 
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of 


of Dublin. The deputies appointed to govern in Regiſt. 
Treland during the reignof Richard, were appointed vocat. 
by John; as we learn from the monitory of pope Crede 


TE : 


Mauritania, and commands him to oblige this his a Baluz. 
| miniſter to reſtore whatever he had taken from the 
church of Leighlin. Hoveden alfo calls Hamo de 
valoniis and the other protectors of Ireland, fubjefts 
| if earl John, brother of Richard king of England. 
We ſee then what eſſential acts of power John 
exerciſed in Ireland, during the reigns of his father 
and of Richard. Yet whatever pompous idea the 
name of lord of Ireland may convey, he was cer- 
tainly lord of Ireland in no other ſenſe, than the 
Engliſh governors appointed by Henry had been 
governors of Ireland. In the parts of this kingdom 
not immediately poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, his au- 
thority was not acknowledged even by foreigners. 
For when king Richard had prevailed on the pope 
to ſend his legate, in order to ſolicit contributions Mach. 
for his expedition to the Holy Land, this legate paris. 
was commiſhoned to exerciſe his juriſdiction in 
England, Wales, and thoſe parts of Ireland, in 
which John, earl of Moreton, had power and do- 
minion. John himſelf ſpeaks in the fame manner; 


all Ireland, where they could not be acknowledged or Publin. 


„enjoyed, but, as he expreſſes it, thro' all my land 
e N nd territory. And Eva, the heireſs of king Der. Reeig 
„vod, ſpeaks with till more preciſion. She e ; 
firms the grants made to the ſee of Dublin by earl Crede. 
„John, and other good men of Leinſter, the proper mihi. 
. and immediate ſeat of Engliſh power. Wan 

8 
le From the reg: called Crede Mihi, fo. go. 
n- '* To all perſons as well preſent as future, to whom theſe 


at preſents ſhall come. The counteſs Eva, heireſs of king Der- 
mod, Health. : 


f ge it known, that for the ſalvation of my ſoul, that of 
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Innocent III addreſſed to John, in which he calls Evid De. 
Hamo de Valoniis Officialis nobilis, viri comitis de cret. Edit. 


ſor in his charter of franchiſes to the citizens of Lib. Nig. 
Dublin, he grants them immunities, not through Archiep. 


160 


Ihe rough uncourtly ſoldier could not conceal his 
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Wil John reſerved the exerciſe of the aboye 
mentioned powers to himſelf, the adminiſtration o 
affairs in Ireland, and the ſupport of his authorit, WW 
in this kingdom, were entruſted to the Engliſh de. B 
puties. On the acceſſion of Richard, Hugh de 
Lacy the younger had ſo effectually recommended 
himſelf to earl John, that he was enabled to ſup- 
plant de Courcey, and obtained his government. 


indignation to find the merit of his ſervices thus 
ſlighted. He retired to Ulſter, reſolving to aval 
himſelf of the grants he had received from Henry, 
and tc ccnfine his attention to his own immediate 
intereſts, as a private adventurer. By detaching 
hir-ielf from the new deputy, he betrayed the rei 
wearxvels of the Ergliſh government, a ſyſtem of i 
fair and plauſible appearance, but unable to ſupport 
the jealouſies and conteſts of rival lords. The Iriſt 
natives were not inſenſible of their advantage; nor 
had the national ſpirit, though frequently ſuppreſ 
ſed, been yet entirely extinguiſhed by their private 
quarrels. - 

Ao the ſurvivors of the rebellious houſe & 
Roderic O'Connor, Cathal, furnamed the Bloody. 
Handed, now ftood higheſt in the eſteem of his 
countrymen ; and by the aſſiſtance of a powerful 
faction had been inveſted with the royal dignity of 
Connaught. An elevation obtained by intrigut 
and violence, was to be ſupported by thoſe qualities 
which ftrike the multitude moſt forcibly. co 

bon 


my lord earl Richard and his predeceſſors, I have granted, 
and by theſe preſents confirmed to God, to the See of Dublin 
to John * of ſaid See, and to his ſucceſſors, as wel 
in eccleſiaſtical as in civil tenements, all the poſſeſſions aul 
Alms, which earl John and other good men of Leinſter, ha 
by pious donation conferred on them. And I will, that the 
aforeſaid See, and the archbiſhops thereof, hold and poi 

the ſame freely, peaceably, honourably, and entirely, with 
all their appurtenances in perpetual Alms, as teſtified by ide 
charter of the Donors. Witneſs, &c. 


—— 
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don diſcovered an extraordinary paſſion for military 
Lory; declared himſelf reſolved to aſſert the anci- 
ent honours of his family, his province, and his 


country; and particularly breathed the moſt deſpe- 
ie. rate and determined vengeance againſt thoſe foreign- 
5 ers who had ufurped ſome of the faireſt poſſeſſions 
0 


in the nation, deformed the land, and inſulted the 
p. IF inhabitants by their caſtles and fortifications, and 
WW threatened to extend their oppreſſions through the 
as whole iſland. Applauſe and popularity were the 
E conſequence of ſuch declarations. His provincials 
| admired, and therefore followed and obeyed him 
with an alacrity not always commanded by the mere 
regal title. The chiefs of Munſter reſpected a 
young warrior, who promiſed to lead his country- 
men to victory and glory. They readily conſented 
do form an alliance with him. That they might act 
= with more vigour againſt a common enemy, the 
lords of Thomond and Deſmond agreed to bury Ann. 
their old quarrels in oblivion, and to conclude a for- _ . 
mal treaty of peace upon amicable and equitable *** 
terms. 
Dr Courcrxy, who perceived the riſing ſtorm, 
vas ſolicitous to ſtrengthen his ſettlements in Ulſter, 
which were threatened with a formidable attack. 
He could expect no ſuccour from de Lacy, and 
therefore determined to collect all the forces he 
could command of his own immediate followers. 
Armoric of Saint Lawrence, his truſty friend andHanmer. 
counſellor, was inſtantly called off from ſome petty Ms. 


enterprize, in which he had engaged, and mar — 


% A 
E „ 


without delay to the aſſiſtance of de Courcey, withg28.f.c 4 
a little body of two hundred foot, and thirty ca- 
valry. Cathal, through part of whoſe province they 
were to march, was informed of their motions, and 
reſolved to intercept them. The brave Engliſh 


ght ſoon found he had incautiouſly fallen iato an 
ambuſh, where an army, vaſtly ſuperior to his own 
inconfiderable troop, lay ready to deſtroy him. To 
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 flectneſs of their horſes before they were entirely 


head, gathered round their companions, and re. 


weapons in their hands, rather than ſtain their 


to bear a faithful 
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contend with any hope of ſucceſs would be madneg, 
to ſurrender, diſhonourable and dangerous. In this 
deſperate emergency the love of life ſo far prevails! 
upon the cavalry, that they reſolved to truſt to the 


furrounded, and leave their companions to their 
fate. The infantry were ſoon informed of this re- 
ſolution ; and, with the brother of Armoric at their 


proached them with their ignoble purpoſe ; remind. 
ed them of the many toils and dangers in which 
they had ſupported each other, the friendſhips and 
affinities they had mutually formed, the attachment 
and fidelity they had mutually experienced from 
each other; conjuring them by every tender and 
affecting motive not to diſgrace their former con- 
duct, nor to abandon their fellow-ſoldiers and their 
brethren to the fury of a barbarous and revenge- 
ful enemy. The heroic ſpirit was readily excited. 
Armoric drew his ſword, and plunged it into his 
horſe, the cavalry followed his example, and with 
one voice declared that they would ſhare the fate 
of their companions ; that death was now inevita- 


ble, and that they would meet it boldly with their 


honour, by ſubmitting to the mercy of an enemy 
they had fo often vanquiſhed. 

Men thus determined are dangerous antagoniſts. 
They proceeded to the execution of their purpoſe 
with firmneſs and compoſure. Two, the youngeſt of 
their body, were ordered to retire to a neighbour- 
ing eminence, there to view the engagement, and 
report to John de Courcey of the 
conduct of his friends in this their laſt hour of deſ- 
perate encounter. The reſt marched forward with 
a confidence aſtoniſhing to the Iriſh army. Cathal 
at firſt imagined that they muſt have received a for- 
midable reinforcement, and that he was now to en- 


gage a regular army; but ſoon found this little my 
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in the midit of his collected forces, without ſup- 
port or reſource. They ruſhed deſperately upon 
the enemy; they forced their way with terrible 
havock through the crowds of their affailants, of 
whom a thouſand are faid to have fallen under their 
furious impreſſion. As they were completely arm- 
ed, they ſuſtained repeated onſets before they could 
| be wounded ; and the wounded ſtil] obſtinately per- 
| ſevered in ſupporting and encouraging each other, 
till they fell under the oppreſſion of a conteſt fo 
deſperate, not one deigning to ſurvive the carnage. MSS. 
An advantage gained with ſuch difficulty, and ſo Lambeth. 
iittle honour, was yet ſufficient for the levity and 3 
vanity of Cathal. He founded an abbey upon the Ann. N. 
field of action, called de Colle Victoriæ; and by Abb. 
this weak and inconſiderate mark of triumph raiſed MSS. 
a trophy to the romantic valour of his enemies. 

Taz reports of inſurrections and confederacies 
were ſoon conveyed to England, and alarmed earl 
John, amidſt the ſtill more intereſting ſchemes of 
his ambition, for the ſecurity of his Iriſh govern- 
ment. To encreaſe the public confuſion and diſtreſs 
in this kingdom, the city of Dublin was almoſt to- 
tally deſtroyed by an accidental fire; and the neigh- | 
bouring diſtricts were infeſted by robbers, who an- Hanmer. 
noyed the inhabitants without reſtraint or correc- 
tion“. 

PusLic diſorders, and the alarm of wars and 
commotions, ſerved to caſt a ſuſpicion of ſome 
want of abilities and vigour on the CT 


Doctor Hanmer has preſerved an old tradition, importing, 
that on the diſperſion of the troop headed by the famousRo- 
din Hood, ſome of his followers fled to Ireland as a place of 
diſorder, and of conſequence fitted for their ſhelter as well as 
the practice of their uſual violences - that, of theſe, one 
known among the old popular rhymers of England by the 
name of Little John, appeared publickly in Dublin, and 
altoniſhed the inhabitan:s by his feats of archery, until his 
TObberies became ſo notorious and provoking, that he was 
riven for ſafety into Scotland. 
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of de Lacy. William Petit was ſubſtituted in hi; 
place, and was ſoon ſucceeded by William, ear! 
marſhal of England. This nobleman had marries 
Iſabella, daughter to earl Strongbow, by the Prin. 
ceſs of Leinſter; and of conſequence was invtſted 
with large poſſeſſions in Ireland; a circumſtance 
which ſeems to have made him the readier to ac. 
cept his preſent charge. A nobleman ſo connected 
with the country was likely to be received with fa- 


vour; and the dignity of his rank and character 


tion. 

And a government of extraordinary vigour was 
now abſolutely neceſſary. The prince of Connaught 
had by his late ſuccefs, which was induftriouſly 
magnified, raiſed a dangerous ſpirit among thi 
Iriſh chiefs, his confederates. Daniel O'Brien, the 
reigning prince of Thomond, that he might not 
be cutdone by his countryman and ally, levied: 
conſiderable force, and declared hoſtilities againſt 
the Engliſh borderers. The contending partic? 
encountered at Thurles, where victory declared in 
f:vour of the troops of Thomond. This diſgrace, 
however, did not prevent the Engliſh from conti. 


promiſed weight and conſequence to his adminiſtra. 


nuing the war, ravaging the territories of O'Brien, 


and erecting ſeveral forts to keep their enemies in 
awe, and to ſecure their own ſettlements. They 
even extended their depredations into Deſmond, 
where the Iriſh leaders, notwithſtanding all their 
boaſted ſchemes, proved unable to oppoſe their in- 
vaders; and while they ſubmitted to ſee their coun- 
try fortified againſt themſelves, found no better 
pretence to palliate this ſupineneſs, than to charge 
their late ally, the prince of Thomond, with per- 
fidy, in ſecretly favouring and aſſiſting the common 
eremy. Such ſuſpicions might have produced 2 
bloody conteſt between the provincial chiefs, had 
not the effects been prevented by the death of Da- 
nic] O'Brien ; an event which gave new n 
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to the Engliſh, and enabled them, in the confuſion 
of the province, and the diſtractions ariſing from 
a conteſted ſucceſſion, to pierce into the very heart 
of Thomond. If we are to believe the Iriſh anna- 
its, they exerciſed the utmoſt cruelties in their tri- 
umphant progreſs, and eſpecially upon the family 
of O'Brien; one of whoſe ſons was blinded, and 
another dragged from ſanctuary, and maſſacred in 
| the fury of their reſentment. Such repreſentations 
| might be at once rejected as the forgeries of national- 
prejudice and averſion, did not the abbot of Peter- 
| borough expreſsly declare, that the ſucceſſor of 
| O'Brien was deterred from ſubmitting to the Engliſh 
by the miſeries of his people, and the barbarities 
exerciſed by their invaders. 
Bur an advantage fo ſhamefully abuſed was not 
ct long duration. Cathal, the Connaught prince, 
was intormed of the bloody progreſs of his enemies, 
and entered Munſter at the head of a formidable 
army, which the Engliſh were utterly unable to op- 
poſe. They retired precipitately at his approach ; 
and Cathal, with all the triumph of a victorious 
prince, raſed their caſtles to the ground, to the ſur- 
prize and admiration of his countrymen, who ex- 
pected nothing leſs than the utter extirpation of 
their enemies from a voung warrior, in all the pride 
of fortune and popular favour. But this chief, 
who had neither judgment to concert, nor real 
power to execute any maſterly plan for the ſubver- 
fon of the Engliſh eſtabliſhments, contented him- 
elf with the honour of defying and inſulting the 
enemy, and retired to his province, leaving them to 
repair the havock he had made. And ſcarcely had 
they attempted this neceſſary work, when they 
found themſelves again expoſed to the attacks of 
Mac-Arthy of Deſmond; who with a valour leſs 
glaring, but more determined than that of Cathal, 
led his forces againſt the Engliſh upon their return Ann. 


to Munſter, defeated them in the field, and purſued 320n- 
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his advantage till he had driven them out of Lime. 


_ occaſion was too ſtriking not to command the at- 
_ tention of the Engliſh government. A conſidera. 


_ ently numerous to encounter the Deſmonians, now 


the ancient houſe of the northern Hi-Nial, and thoſe 


houſes, however they a 


men, and perpetually harraſſed by f 
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rick, and confirmed his ſuperiority, by twice de. Mt ®” 
feating their attempts to recover this important Wl 
lace. 
1 Corkt was now the only conſiderable poſt of 
ſtrength in Munſter, which remained in the poſſeſ. 2 
fion of the Engliſh. And as the garriſon were fur. 
rounded by their enemies of Deſmond, it was not 
poſſible for them to ſubſiſt, much leſs to maintain 
their ſtation, without ſome powerful ſupport. The 


ble force was detached into the South to check the 
dangerous progreſs of the enemy; yet not ſuffici- 


reinforced by the troops of Connaught, headed by 
their warlike prince, thoſe of O'i oughlan, chief of 
of ſome other Iriſh lords. The Engliſh army re- 
ceived a total defeat; and the garriſon of Corke, 
cut off from all reſources, ſeemed deftined to im- 
mediate deſtruction. But the ſecret jealouſies of 
their enemies ſerved to ſuſpend their fate. Cathal 
and O'Loughlan, the heads of two great rival 
ed to unite in one com- 
mon cauſe, envied and hated each other. The riſ- 
ing fame and power of Cathal were particularly 
offenſive to a competitor filled with the pride of fi- 
mily, impatient of his preſent inferiority, and ſen- 
fible that the current of ſucceſs could not fail to 
ſwell the power and influence of the prince of 
Connaught. In the ſpleen of jealouſy and envy, 
he practiſed ſecretly with Mac-Arthy; and to the 
utter confuſion and aftoniſhment of the confederate 
army, prevailed on him to raiſe the ſige of Corke. 
The Engliſh garriſon were thus ſaved from imme- 
diate deſtruction; but without ſuccours or provi- 
ſions, cut off from all intercourſe with their country- 
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| ſequence. The feeble attempts made to regain the 


diſſentions in the family of O'Brien, and the am- 
bitious deſigns of one of the ſons of Daniel to ſup- 


o 


they were in a ſhort time obliged to capitulate; 
and Corke was ſurrendered to the prince of Deſ- 
mond. 

Tut loſs of this important place too plainly in- 
dicated the weakneſs of a government, which could 
not even defend thoſe maritime towns that king 
Henry had reſerved to himſelf as of greateſt con- 


Encliſh intereſts in Munſter ſerved only to diſcover 
the real ſuperiority of their - enemies. Though 


plant the rightful heir, gave the Engliſh an op. [bid, 
portunity of again invading Thomond , and al- 
though repeated attempts were made upon the ter- 
ritory of Deſmond, yet the whole effect of ſuch 
expeditions was to waſte and ravage the country, 
without any acquiſition of real and permanent ad- 
vantage. 

— was the progreſs of events, during the ad- 
miniſtration of the earl marſnal; when Hamo de 
Valois was appointed to ſucceed him in the year 
1197, a period of the utmoſt public confuſion and 
diſtreſs; when John de Courcey, and Hugh de 
Lacy, were employed in their reſpective provinces, 
independent of the Engliſh government, almoſt all 
Munſter evacuated by the Engliſh, and the province 
of Leinſter with difficulty maintained. To ſupply 
the urgent neceſſities of a diftrefſed and enfeebled 
government, Hamo could deviſe no more immediate 
and effectual expedient than an invaſion of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical poſſeſſions. He began his adminiftration 
(poſſibly by the inſtruction of earl John) with ſeiz- 

ſeveral lands which had been granted to the ſee 

Dublin; an act of violence the moſt odious and 
offenſive, at a time when the rights of eccleſiaſtics Hoveden. 
vere accounted infinitely more than thoſe of 
ther ſubje&s. Comyn, the archbiſhop, was too 
nearly intereſted, not to inveigh againſt ſuch uſur- 
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ed, he expoſtulated, he denounced the vengeance 


and reſolved to abandon his dioceſe, rather tha 


dict upon his dioceſe, departed from the kingdom. 


of thoſe proftrate crucifixes was ſhewn, with al 
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pation with the utmoſt bitterneſs. He remonſtra: 


? 
1. 


of heaven againſt the abominable ſacrilege, yet with. 
out redreſs. He profeſſed to conſider fuch obſſt. 
nacy as a violent expulſion from his paſtoral charge 


ſeem to acquieſce in the profane uſurpation of itz 
rights. He repaired to his cathedral, in all the 
ſolemn affliction of a confeſſor weighed down hy 
perſecution. Books, chalices, images, and all the 
gaudy apparatus of public ſervice were removed. 
With a ftrain of blaſphemous hypocriſy he order. 
ed the crucifixes to be crowned with thorns, and 
laid proſtrare on the ground (as if the paſſion were 
renewed, and the majeſty of heaven dethroned by 
a conteſt about the paltry property of an ecclefial. 
tic) and laying the tremendous ſentence of inter- 


A miracle was deviſed, to affect the minds of th: 
ignorant and ſuperſtitious ſtill more deeply. One 


the marks cf agony impreſſed upon it; the face 
inflamed, the eyes dropping tears, the body cover. 
ed with ſweat, and blood and water iſſuing from 
1ts fide. The exiled prelate received this wonder- 
ful declaration of heaven in his favour, folemn!y 
atteſted by his clergy, to be laid before the Roman 
pontiff. Yet his enemies were ftill obdurate. His 
ſuffragans were too anxious for the preſervation oi 
their own properties to provoke the civil govem- 
ment, by eſpouſing the quarrel of their metropo- 
litan“. His earneſt applications to earl Joha, 

thole 


HFamo did not confine his depredations to the ſee of Dub- 
lin. When that of Leighlin became vacant he would net 
ſuffer the abbot of Roſſeval, who had been elected biſhop by 
the clergy, to be conſecrated ; and ſeized the temporaltics © 
his own uſe, or that of the ſtate. This produced a monitor 
epiſtle from pope Innocent the third; which may be found 
the edition of Baluzius ; and by ſome expreſſions ſeems to = 
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thoſe to king Richard, were equally neglected. Regiſt. 

Nor was it till ſome years after that Hamo de Va- ney 

ois felt compunction for his offence, and granted = * 

| + the ſee of Dublin twenty carucates of land, in Crede mi- 

attonement for the depredations he had committed ni. Lib. 

in the courſe of his government. je — 
Dux theſe diſorders, Roderic O'Connor, laſt Hullin. 

of the Iriſh monarchs, died in extreme old age, in Ann. var. 

the monaſtery of Cong, where he paſſed twelve M>S. 

years of quiet, unnoticed by the contending factions oy * 

of his province. The brilliancy of his conduct, 

on firſt acquiring the monarchical dignity, it duly 

ſuſtained, might have eſtabliſhed his authority on a 

firmer baſis than the ſuffrage of a triumphant fac- 

tion, which conferred the title, and left him to de- 

fend it. A generous and enlarged policy maſt have 

prompted him to gain over his old oppoſers by 

every conciliating means. But Roderic had not 

this policy. The power which he acquired was 

employed to revenge his former quarrels, and op- 

preſs the partizans of his former rival; and this 

produced that momentous event, the firſt Engliſh 

invaſion. 


Nox doth his military character, ſo celebrated by 


las countrymen, appear to any advantage in his 
n a conteſts with the Engliſh. Yet it would be raſh to 
is WY form the ſevereſt opinion of this part of his conduct 


as we are not diſtinctly informed of the obſtacles 
and difficulties he encountered. The Iriſh anna- 
liſts, who record his actions, were little acquainted 
with intrigues of policy or faction, and little atten- 
dive to their operations. They confine themſelves 
to the plain expoſition of events ; tell us of an in- 
ſurrection, a victory, or a retreat; but never think 
of developing the ſecret cauſes that produced or 
influenced theſe events. We know that Roderic 
led great armies againſt Dermod and his Engliſh 
P 3 allies 
timate, | | ; TIT : | * 
— Bag 7 John 22 2 expected to receive che 
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moſt to the brink of ruin by the rebellion of hi 


ceſs, as to deprive him of his throne. A monaſti 


While he was employed in formal prayers and pe. 
nances, his ſons were butchering each other, al 


out power or authority to reſtrain their outrages 


tertained ſuch hopes, ppily he did not furvi'* 
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allies; but they were collected by inferior chief 
many of whom hated and envied him. They wer, 
not implicitly obedient to their monarch ; they were 
not paid ; they were not obliged to keep the field, 
but were ready to deſert him on the moſt critical e. 
mergency, if the appointed period of their ſervie 
ſhould then happen to expire. The diſorders f 
his own family commenced almoſt with his reign 
Their progreſs was deſperate and bloody, and 
muſt have proved an afflicting embarraſſment 
in all his actions and defigns. If Henry the ſecond, 


with his vaſt abilities and reſources, was driven al. 


ſon, we are the leſs to wonder, that a like unnatu. 
ral defection of the ſons of Roderic could met 
with ſuch ſupport, and be attended with ſuch fuc. 


retreat might have afforded him a ſhelter from out: 
rage, but not repoſe of mind; unleſs he were a to- 
tal ftranger to the tranſactions of his province, a 
totally inſenſible to the moſt affecting incidents 


deluging the land with blood. If he were touche 
with theſe misfortunes and exceſſes, and yet inc 
pable of interpoſing to prevent them; we cannot 
well imagine an object more pitiable than a helplek, 
unfriended, unſupported prince, at the age of 
moſt ninety, immured by rebellious children, with 


now turned againſt each other, and afflicted at tit 
miſeries of thoſe who had de him. His lat 
iod of life, however, was ſomewhat comfortt%, 
finding the cruel diſſentions of his family eni 
in the dominion of a young warrior of his ow 
blood, who promiſed to exterminate the invade!5 
and retrieve the honours of his country. If he en 


them. The death of a king is generally attends 
. | Wl 
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with ſome intereſting conſequences; but that of 
Roderic, who had lo es to exerciſe the 
regal power was one of thoſe indifferent and unaf- 
fecting incidents, which are juſt related and for- 
otten. | 

p By the demiſe of Richard the firſt in the ſucceed- 
ing year, and the acceſſion of his brother, the 
rights transferred to John as lord of Ireland, re- 
verted with the title, to the crown of England. 
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State of government in Ireland at the acceſſion of king 
Fohn.—Meiler Fitz-Henry ſucceeds to Hamo d 
Vatois —Diſaffeftion of Fohn de Courcey.— Both he 
end Hugh de Lacy affect independence. —Grants 120 
Braoſa and de Burgo.—Progreſs of de Burgo.— Ie 
aethrones Cathal king of Connaught. —Defeet; 
O'Mal, de Courcey, and de Lacy in their attempt 
te reftcre Catbal.—Ilis progreſs in Mun ſter.— Ca. 
thal fradctiſes with de Burgo.— Defealis and kill; 
his rival. Ie reſtored. His ingratitude.— Meili 
znarchies to reduce de Burgo.—lIs jcined by Cathal 
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ſurns to his allegiance. The chiefs of Connaurht 

and Thomond give koſtages to Meiler.—T wo part: 
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revo/t of the Engliſh larons in Ireland. —Vidlence 
of de Courcey.— Is accuſed by Hugb de Lacy 10 
king Jobn. Ihe Lacies commiſſioned to reduce d: 
Caurcey. Ibo is obliged to abandon Ulſter —kc- 
ceives the kings ſafe- conduct, and repairs to Eng- 
land. Romantic detail of de Courcey's being le. 
trayed into the henas of Hugh de Lacy. —Of Hug! 
mdignaiion at the treachery, and his puniſhment 

f the agents —Of de - Courcey and the Frencb 

_ champion. —Of the ſurprizing proof of his bodily 
rengtb. Remarks on this detail —Hugh gaits 
the earidom of Ulſter.— Repairs to the king. — 4:4 
fer the recovery of Nermandy demanded from tht 
Triſb clergy.— Pope innocent's controverſy with Juhi 
begins in Ireland, —Diſpute about the ſucceſſion 10 
= the ſee of Armagh.—Fohn prevailed upon to dc- 
| . knowledge and admit the pope's prelate.—Soon expe- 
riences the dreadſul conſequences — In the midſt of lis 
conteſts with the pape he undertakes an expedition 
into Ireland —State of Ireland at this period. 
Cauſe of Fohn's diſpleaſure againſt the Lacie ard 


again 
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againſt William de Braoſa.—T he Lacies fly from 
Ireland at the arrival of fohn.—He grants his 
Iriſh ſubjects a charter of laws—which is depofited 
in the exchequer of Dublin. — le makes a new di- 
viſion of counties. —T he wife and family of Willi- 
am de Braoſa impriſoned —T he Lacies diſtreſſed in 
France.—Are reſtored to favour, and re-inſtated in 
their poſſeſſions. —Fohn departs from Ireland. — Ad- 
_ miniſtration of John de Grey.—Circumſtances fa- 
vourable to his government. — Interpaſition of king 
John in favour of Cathal —Fohn ſtrives ts gain 
the Iriſh princes by courteſy. —Henry de Londres, 
prelate of Dublin, acts as an Engliſh baron. — Ex- 
preſſes his indignation at the conduct of Pandulf.— 
His tranſactions in the congreſs of Runingmede— 
Acceſſion of Henry the third. —Requiſitions of his 
barons in Ireland. —Letter of Henry to Geoffry de 
Mauriſco.—Grant of the great charter of liberties 
to his ſubjects of Ireland. 
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AN undiſputed ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land, and a peaceful ſovereignty, might have 
proved an happy incident to Ireland, by enabling 
John to apply his preſent acceſſion of power to the 
complete ſettlement of an iſland, harraſſed and af- 
flicted by a variety of conteſts and competitions, 
oppreſſed by avarice, and mangled by faction. But 
John, who had ſeized the throne in prejudice to the 
claim of Arthur of Britagne, ſon to his elder bro- 
ther, had all the difficulties of an uſurpation to en- 
counter. His continental intereſts were to be ſe. 
cured, his refractory barons to be gained, the in- 
trigues of France to be defeated, Arthur and his 
partizans to be reconciled or reduced; fo that at 
the very commencement of his unhappy and in- 
glorious reign, he was involved in cares and diffi- 
culties; and amidſt the more intereſting objects of 
concern had neither leiſure nor inclination to 


attend to the affairs of Ireland, | 


\ 


SOME 
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Chart. pe- SoMe former grants indeed were renewed, at the 
| nes Com. inſtances of thoſe who had obtained them, as well 
Mid. MSS, | the church as to the lay barons; and Hamo de 


1 Valois, who from harrafling the eccleſiaſtics, pro. 
| ceeded to commit depredations on the laity, and 

amaſſed confiderable riches at the expence both of 
MSS. the ſubjects and the crown, was removed from his 


Lambeth. government with diſgrace, and obliged to pay the 
king one thouſand marks, as a diſcharge from hi 
accounts. Meiler Fitz-Henry, natural ſon of 
Henry the firſt, and one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
barons who had originally adventured into Ireland, 
was appointed to ſucceed him; but unaſſiſted by 
the king, and ill ſupported by the great lords, who 
enjoyed their Iriſh grants and acquiſitions, he wa 
confined to the ſeat of government, without a force 
for any brave attempt worthy of his valour and 
abilities. John de Courcey, and Hugh de Lacy, 
two of the moſt powerful ſettlers in Ireland, had for 
ſome time affected a ſtate of independence. The 
former had lived in almoſt perpetual hoſtilities with 
the chiefs of Ulſter; and though ſometimes de. 
feated, particularly by his moſt active and powertil 
_ | * Hugh O' Nial of Tir-Owen, yet, by a 
Mss. obſtinate and indefatigable valour, he ſtill main. 
tained his acquiſitions. But far from acknowledg 
ing allegiance to king John, he openly and boldy 
impeached his title to the crown; and ſeemed ri 
ther to aſſume the port of an Iriſh chieftain that 
Ibis, of an Engliſh baron. Both he and de Lacy enter 
ed into treaties with the neighbouring lords, and 
aſſiſted in their local and provincial conteſts, whic 
were immediately refumed, as ſoon as any advat- 
tage gained over the Engliſh enflamed their pride 
and 2 ſudden fit of national reſentment. 

Amos the grants renewed by John, were t. 
of the lands of Thomond to Ph de Braoſa, 2 
William his ſon, excepting the city of Limerich 
which, with the lands formerly granted in Com 


Cox. 
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naught, was aſſigned to the cuſtody of William de 

Burgo a baron of the family of Fitz-Andelm. And 
theſe lords now appeared with a formidable train Ann. 
of followers to ſupport their claims. De Burgo, Anon. 
who ſeems to have acted with peculiar vigour, ſoon MSS. 
contrived to poſſeſs himſelf of Limerick, and to 

form à ſettlement, which threatened all Munſter, 
diſtracted as it was by the barbarous quarrels of 

rival chiefs. The like factious competitions in 
Connaught enabled him to aſſert his claims in this 
province. mage the bloody _— WD 

firſt beginni his reign, had promiſed ſuch 
prodigies of fucceſsful — found himſelf ſud- 
denly controuled by the ſecret practices of his 
enemies, his popularity declining, his partizans re- Ibid. 
volting with their uſual fickleneſs, and an enter- 
prizing and ſubtle rival labouring to ſupplant him. 
Carragh O'Connor, a chieftain of his own blood, 
aſpired to the royal dignity of a agg, 1 formed 
a party in ſupport of his pretenſions, b 

of proceeding 


ut, inſtead 
with the uſual violence and precipi- 
tation of his countrymen, addreſſed himlelt ſecret- Ware ex. 
ly to de Burgo; and promiſing to inveſt him with — 
thoſe lands which he claimed by the grant of John, 
him in his ſervice againſt a prince, who, 
by his former conduct, was judged to be peculiarly 
averſe to the admiſſion of ſuch claims. Their en- 
terprize was conducted with ability and vigour, 
and was attended with ſucceſs. Cathal, ſuddenly Anon. 
attacked even in his own court, and utterly unpro- Iss. 
vided for defence, fled precipitately from the pro- A. D. 
vince, and left his rival Carragh in poſſeſſion of 1199. 


ONal of Tir-Owen; made the pathetic re- 
preſentations of his wrongs, and entreated his affiſt- 


received, 


A. H. 


I :CO, 


Ann. 
Anon 


M88. 


naught, and thoſe of Ulſter and Meath were pur. 


fell in an engagement with the forces of Tir. Con- 
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received, commiſerated, and conſoled with the af. 
ſurance of an effectual ſupport. A confederacy 
was formed, and a powerful army raiſed, by the 
influence of the northern chief. Taught by the 
example of Carragh, they ſacrificed their nationa 
prejudices to the intereſts of the preſent enterprize, 
entered into treaty with de Courcey and de Lacy, 
and prevailed on them to unite their forces in the 
cauſe of Cathal. Thus were Engliſh lords en. 
gaged againſt each other, in the local factions aud 
contentions of the natives, ſo deeply were they al. 
ready tainted by their contagious manners. The 
u. per and his Engliſh allies, commanded by de 
Eui co, marched out to meet their invaders, and en. 
countered them with the utmoſt bravery. Th: 
conflict was obſtinately ſupported; but victory at 
length declared in favour of the troops of Con. 


ſue-t with conſiderable ſlaughter. To agravate the 
misfortune of O'Nial, whoſe power, like that of 
other Iriſh princes, was maintained, or at leaſt con. 
ſiderably affected by opinion, his ſubjects, in the 
vexation of their defeat paſſionately renounced hi 
authority; and in his place ſubſtituted another 
chieftain of Tir-Owen; who in his eagerneſs to 
impreſs them with a favourable idea of his valour, 


nel; an event which, as uſual, involved his terri- 
tory in factions, uſurpations, and maſſacres. If the 
Iriſh annalifts dwell on the ſhocking detail of ſucł 
exceſſes, it ſeems to be imputed, not ſo much '9 
any natural defect of ſenſibility, as to ſuperſtition, 
that fatal corrupter of our generous and humane 


affections. No chief was ever ſlain either by war 
or aſſaſſination, but was found to have by ſome 
means offended one of their renowned ſaints. 11s 
death was the vengeance of heaven; and was to 
be diſtinctly noted, in order to diſplay the powe! 
of this offended faint, and the glory of his dealing 
deſtruction from the regions of peace and love. 


— 
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DE Burco, whoſe fame and power were conſide- 
rably encreaſed by his late ſucceſſes, tempted by 
the hopes of new acquiſitions, and encouraged by 
the weakneſs of the Engliſh government, forgot his al- 
legiance to the crown, and made war and peace by 
his own proper authority, as a ſovereign and inde- 
pendent chief. Limerick was made the ſeat of his 
power; from whence he firſt iſſued forth againſt the 5 
Iriſh lords of "Thomond, one of whom, Connor Ms 
Ruadh, a factious aſpirer to the principality, he janisf. 
ſeized and confined ; and ſtill extending his ambitt- 
ous views, proceeded to alarm the chiefs of Deſ- 
mond by a vigorous incurſion. After ſome hoſti- 
lities, the authority of the clergy, together with a 
legate of the pope, now reſiding in Deſmond, pre- 
vented the calamities of war. A treaty was com- 
menced by their interpoſition, and ſpeedily con- 
cluded between the Deſmonians and de Burgo, who 
had the honour of receiving hoſtages from the Iriſh 
lords as a ſecurity for the due performance of their 
ſtipulations, and returned peaceably to Limerick, 
but ſoon found new employment fur his enterpriz- 
ing genius. Cathal, the Connaught prince, who 
had been depoſed by his arms, had till a conſide- 
rable faction in his favour, and fill entertained 
hopes of recovering his dominion. The preſent 
ſituation of his Engliſh allies in Meath and Ulſter 
Ceprived him of all hopes of any further aſſiſtance 
from theſe quarters. O'Nial, his aſſociate, of Tir- 
Owen, was in circumſtances fimilar to his own, de- 
poſed, and now labouring to be re-eſtabliſhed. As 
his laſt reſource, he conceived the defign of apply- 
ing to de Burgo; with a ſubtilty of addreſs, which 
an active temper ſoon learns from contention and 
misfortune, he laboured to detach this lord from the 
intereſts of his rival; and by flattery and promiſes 
ſo effectually prevailed, that he now declared againſt 
the prince whom he had juſt eſtabliſhed; and in 
conjunction with Cathal marched into Connaught 

to 
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to depoſe him. Carragh, though ſurpriſed, and il 
provided for defence, encountered his invaders with 
becoming ſpirit ; and when overpowered by num. 
bers, Gldahning to ſurvive the loſs of royalty, fel 
bravely in the 1d. Cathal thus reſtored, was now 


to — the promiſes he had laviſned on his new 


ally. De Burgo had been too much dazzled by the 
hopes of large and valuable ceſſions in his province, 
to diſcern the inſincerity of this prince; and was 
now confounded to find all his rapacious views ut- 
terly diſappointed, and his ſervices repaid with 
treachery and ingratitude. His demands were dif. 
dainfully rejected; and when he had recourſe to 
arms for his redreſs, the ſuperior force of Cathal 
ſoon obliged him to conſult his ſafety by a precipi- 
tate and diſhonourable flight. 

In order to revenge this perfidy, and to retrieve 


the honour of his arms, de Burgo made another in- 


road into Connaught; but was y recalled to his 
head- quarters by the alarm of a new and formida- 
ble enemy. Meiler Fitz-Henry had by this time 
been enabled to raiſe a conſiderable force; and juſt- 
ly conceiving that it was his firſt duty to ſupport 
the authority of his royal maſter againſt his revolted 
ſubjects of England, bent his march towards Lime- 
rick, — his reſolution to chaſtiſe the diſloyal- 

ty of its preſent governor. The Iriſh princes feared 
= hatedde 42 and at the ſame time were juſtly 
alarmed at an appearance of vigour and activity in 


the Engliſh government. Cathal determined to ſe- 


cure himſelf the revenge which he had juſt- 
ly provoked, by treating with Meiler, and offering 
his affiſtance againſt their common enemy. O'Brien 
of Thomond made the like tender of his ſervices; 
ſo that an Engliſh governor was now, for the firſt 
time, ſeen at the head of the native Iriſh, march- 


* L his own countrymen. Meiler thus re- 


ed, formed the ſiege of Limerick with an 


_ Burgo was utterly unable to ref 
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He had no reſource but to capitulate, and return to 
| his allegiance. His ſubmiſſion was accepted, and 
his homage renewed ; and Meiler was now at lei- 
ſure to enter into a more regular and formal treaty 
with his new Iriſh affociates. They had both been 
harraſſed by faction and contention in their diffe- 
rent provinces, and therefore were the readier to 
ſeek for ſhelter in the protection of the Engliſh go- 
vernment. O'Brien made ſuch conceſſions as ſeem 
to have ſhocked the pride of his countrymen, and 
gave hoſtages as a ſecurity for the peaceable and 
faithful performance of his ſtipulations. The con- 
ceſſions of Cathal were ſtill more important. He 
conſented to ſurrender two parts of Connaught to 
king John, and to pay one hundred marks annual- 
ly for the third part, which he retained, and was 
to hold in vaſſalage. The _ was even allowed Archiv. 
to chuſe his portion in the moſt improved, conve- deer 
nient, and heſt inhabited parts of Connaught. At * 
leaſt he dire&s that the choice ſhould be thus made 
in his letter to Meiler Fitz- , whom he inveſts 
with all the iſſues and ods of ds portion, to be 
expended on fortifying and improving it“. _ 

"HE 


From the archives of the tower of London, 

The king, &c. To his well beloved and faithful Meiler 
Fitz-Henry juiticiary of Ireland, health. You have informed us 
by your letters and by our reciprocal meſſengers, that the king 
of Connaught has quitted quiet claim unto us of two parts of 
Connaught, ſo that the third part may remain to him and his 

eirs, on paying to us and our heirs for the ſame one hun- 
dred marks annually. And becauſe this ſeems expedient, to 
us and our council, if it ſo appear to you, we order you to 

this in ſuch manner, that you choſe the two parts moſt 
convenient for us, in the fidelity by which you are bound to 
us, VIZ. where there are the beit towns and harbours and 
Other places moſt conducive to our advantage and to build 
Song Ids in. And that you take from the aforeſaid king, 
neh hoſtages and other ſecurities, as you can, for his fidelity, 
rs — the aforeſaid third part of Connaught un- 
the aforeſaid ſervice. And that you cauſe all the natives 
and fugitives who have quitted the two parts, which ſhall 
remain to us, to return with their chattles and ſervants. 


Which had lately appeared among the Engliſh ba. 


Hen. 
Marlb. 
Hanmer. 


Like the other lords of his realm, they were nei. 


approved, and whoſe death he now reſented in ſuch 
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rons of Ireland, had been excited not only by their 
large grants, and extenſive ſettlements, but by the 
circumſtances and fituation of the Engliſh monarch, 


ther reconciled to his ſucceſſion, nor ſatisfied with 
his conduct. Readily imbibing the ſentiments of 
their countrymen, they learned to deſpiſe the mean. 
neſs of his treaty with France; they were provok. 
ed at his oppreſſions in England, confounded at 
the death of Arthur; and ſecure (as they fſuppoſ. 
ed) by their diſtant ſituation, ventured their invec. 
tives againſt his ſuppoſed murderer with the great- 
er freedom and virulence. The violent and artleſs 
temper of John de Courcey was particularly en- 
flamed by the unhappy fate of a young prince, 
whoſe pretenſions to the crown he had originally 


terms of reproach, as ſuited his unrefined integrity, 
Hugh de Lacy, more flexible and temporizing, and 
ſecretly envying the growing power of this lord, 
ſeized the advantage of this indiſcretion, and dela- 
ted him to the king; urging the danger of a revolt- 
ed ſubje& attended with a large and warlike train, 
in a ſtation of conſiderable ftrength; and who, not 
contented with renouncing his allegiance, openly 
and boldly accuſed his ſovereign as the aſſaſſin of 
his nephew, and rightful liege lord, 
Jonas was ſtung with this reproach, and provok- 
ed at his revolt. He gas, him to Lees to 
his preſence, and do him homage. De Courcey 
treated his mandate with contempt; ſo that, _ 
3 . 


And that you build caſtles and form towns in ſaid parts: fir 
revenues and do for our advantage as to you ſhall ſeem meet. 
And for doing this you ſhall uſe our revenues and the reve- 
nues of faid lands: and when you ſhall inform us what you 
do in theſe affairs, we will accordingly make out patents for 
the ſaid king. Witneſs, &c, 
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the ſame time that Meiler Fitz- Henry was en 
ing to reduce de Burgo, de Lacy and his brother 
Falter had commiſſion to ſubdue this refracto 
baron, and to ſend him priſoner to the king. The 
h pes and paſſions of a rival were effectually gra- 
tied by this commiſſion; which the brothers pro- 
cecded to execute with the utmoſt alacrity. De 
Lacy led on his troops, pierced into Ulſter, and is 
{1 to have come to an engagement with de Cour- 
cey at De wn, in which he was forced to retire with 
di grace, and no inconſiderable loſs. The Ulſter 
Erd, however, conſcious that he could not long 
maintain a war againſt ſuch forces as the Engliſh 
government might command, and dreading to be aun. 
deſpoiled of his valuable acquiſitions, conſented to Anon. 
ſubmit, and do homage to John, demanding a ſafe- Mss. 
conduct, and giving hoſtages and ſureties for his _ 
peaceable departure and appearance before the king. I ond. 
The Iriſh annaliſts mention nothing more of the 

tranſact ions of theſe contending lords, but that La- 

cy compelled John de Courcey to depart from Ul- 

ſer; and that he obtained the ſafe- conduct of Tir- 

owen. The archieves of the Tower furniſh us with 

the mandate of John to the Ulſter barons who had 

become ſureties for their chief, directing them to 

cauſe him to appear and perform his ſervice, by a 

term to be aſſigned by his lord juſtice of Ireland; 
together with the king's ſafe · conduct to de Courcey, 

and the names of the hoſtages delivered on his 
part. But the Engliſh writers have (upon the ac- — 
know ledged authority of Iriſh narratives) delivered — 

a fuller, and more circumſtantial detail of theſe nion. 
tranſactions, and the fortunes of John de Courcey; Hanmer. 
which, romantic as it appears, ſhall not be paſſed Cox, &c. 
over, as it ſeems to be not unworthy of ſome 
remark, | 

IMMEDIATELY after the defeat at Down (as theſe 

annalifts deliver) de Courcey offered the combat to 

Hugh de Lacy, ws 4 this lord, in reſpect of his 
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commiſſion from the king, refuſed to undertake 
againſt a rebellious ſubject; but, by proclamation, 
promiſed a large reward to thoſe who ſhould ſeize 
and deliver him up alive or dead. When this 
proved ineffectual, he in the next place practiſed ſe. 
cretly with ſome of the attendants and followers of 
de Courcey, and by bribes and promiſes prevailed 
upon them to betray their maſter. Having choſen 
their o nity, when he was doing penance near 
the church of Down, unſuſpecting and unarmed, 
they attacked and killed ſome of his retinue, parti. 
cularly two ſons of Armoric of St. Laurence, who 
_ roſe up to defend their uncle; and although de 
Courcey with his uſual prowels ſeized a large wood. 
= a. and, with this weapon killed thirteen of 
his aſſailants, yet the ſurvivors overpowered, 
bound, and led him captive to de Lacy; demand- 
ing the reward of their treachery. But this lord, 
with a us abhorrence of ſuch agents, order- 
ed . on board a n 
provided; with a not to be unti 
they ſhould land nat he related their perf- 
dy to their maſter, and forbad the king's ſubjes 
to receive or protect them. Expoſed to the ſea 
without pilot, and without proviſions, they were at 
length driven into Cork; and there theſe wretched 
men were hanged by order of de Lacy. 
u 
ed to 2 and condemned to 
nt: where he remained unnoticed, un 
a of Philip king of France a 
the court of John, and propoſed pra 
fy es: Meme, TN Fey 
(tor it is related) in com- 
. 
to encounter this boiſterous yr 
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ourcey is invited to ſupport the honour of his 
— and, after repeated denials, is at | 


treated him ſo injuriouſly, but for the honour of 
his crown and kingdom, to accept the challenge. 
He defires his own ſword to be brought from Ire- 
land; the rigours of his confinement are ſoftened, 


ind his ſtrength reſtored by due care and nouriſh- 


the princes and nobles each nation are aſſem- 

bled in the moſt LN impatience for the event: 
the Frenchman appears: de Courcey peogurts 
with a compoſure and deliberation highly provok- 


obſerves with a ſullen eaſe, that if any of them 
were invited to ſuch a banquet, they would make 
no great haſte: and when he at len 


liſts, the 3 thy ek 


him minute- 


Taz two 
3 _— de Courcey, now entreat- 


ve ſome proof of his bodily ſtrength, 
3 


Rr e e er e 


of his hardy combat with the Frenchman. 
ordered a ſtake to be driven into t 


prevailed u upon, not for the fake of John who had 


ment. The day of this im t decifion arrives: 


ing to thoſe who are to conduct him; bs 


enters the 


. 


been diſappointed in their — E 
In 
compliance with their defire, we are told, that he 


2 

* 

i 

if it 
. ce, that 
is he prin- 
1- po his vi- 
L | 430 p odour" 4. rn to w anſwered 
5 vith a rude and ſullen violence, that had he miſſed 
e is blow, he ſhould have faicken of their heads. 
e The importance of his preſent ſervice ſervice attoned for 
: ' Q= theſe 
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that, recollecting that he had formerly tranſlated 


the tame original authority. The ſtory of the fei 
ure and captivity of de Courcey is confuted by: 


of the manuſcript I have quoted, and is of infinitely 
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theſe. paſſionate expreſſions. John gave him hi 
IN , reſtored him to his poſſeſſions, and it ;; 
added, that on this occaſion, he, at the requeſt of 
de Courcey, granted to him and his heirs the 
privilege of ſtanding covered in their firſt audience 


with the king of England. 


To heighten the marvellous of this narrative fi 


further, we are aſſured, upon the authority of the 


Book of Howth, that when this lord attempted ty 
return into Ireland, he was repeatedly driven back 
by contrary winds, which roſe in ſudden gufts, on 
every embarkation: that he was as often warned in 
a viſion, that all his attempts to viſit Ireland were 
vain, for that he had grievouſly offended, by 4: 
priving the maſter, and ſetting up the ſervant : and 


the church of Down dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
into an abbey of black monks, conſecrated to the 
honour of Saint Patrick; he acknowledged his of- 
fence, retired into France, and there died. 

THty who reject the ſuperſtitious addition, have 
yet adopted the romantic part of this narrative 
without ſeruple; though both evidently ſtand upon 


public record, which agrees with the ſhort ftricure 


more authority than the longeſt train of annalilt 
and hiſtorians, each echoing the tale of his prede- 
ceſſor. The champion and the challenge is frame! 
in conformity to the manners of this age, in which 
the rights of princes were frequently decided h 
ſingle combat. But before the date of Jobn" 
ſafe· conduct granted to de Courcey, Normand 
had been loſt, and even Roan its laſt remaining 
city, abandoned by his ſhameful conduct. Tb. 
roof of vigour which the Ulſter lord is ſaid u 
ave exhibited before the two kings, 1s equal 
repugnant to the tenor of authentic hiſtory. 24 


— . | an. 
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the time of his departure from Ireland, there is no 


period in the whole reign of John, in which theſe 
ſovereigns could have held a perſonal conference 
either in France or England. The general nature 
and form of this narrative, the circumſtancial 
minuteneſs with which it is delivered, and the poe- 
tical colouring by which it is enlivened, render it 
ſuſpicious even at firſt view: public records detect 
ſome part of it; the moſt authentic and incon- 
teſted hiſtories of this reign deftroy the credit of 
others, and indeed leave nothing that claims any 
reaſonable or plauſible ſupport. 

Bur it would not be worth while to detain the 
reader by this romantic tale, merely for the ſake 
of refuting it, if we did not perceive it to be a 
ſpecimen not unworthy of regard, of the narrative 
of Iriſh bards and romances, and the liberties they 
aſſumed of enlarging and embelliſhing the real inci- 
dents of their times. They who lived in earher 
times are not ſo eaſily detected. But we fee with 
what caution we are to receive their narratives, 
when in times leſs obſcure, and, when confronted 
by other evidence, this order of men have hazard- 
ed ſuch bold fictions, and with ſuch eaſe and ſuch 


ſucceſs; have obtruded the marvellous and the af- 


fecting upon their unrefined hearers, for real hiſto- 
ry. But as we find in theſe inſtances that the tales 
of the Iriſh bards were founded upon facts, 
we may reaſonably conclude that their predeceſſors 
took the ſame courſe: that they ſophiſticated the 
truth by their additions, but were not-entirely in- 
ventors. Their very fictions ſeem to prove that 
| fome ſolid foundation of true hiſtory lay at the 
bottom of their gaudy ſuperſtructures. The tra- 
dition of the death of earl Strongbow's ſon may 
have been merely the invention of a popular rhi- 
mer, but we may fairly colle& from it, that the 
earl was rigid in his temper, and ſevere in his diſ- 
eipline: and the narrative now recited, affords an 
Q 3 additional 
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additional evidence that John de Courcey, ſo fi 
mous in the annals of Ireland, was robuſt, valiant, 
and boiſterous, diſaffected to king John, force 
from Ulſter by de Lacy, and obliged to ſurrender, 
and attend the king in England. 

Uyon the death of this lord, which ſeems © 
have happened ſoon after his departure from Ire. 
land (or poſſibly upon his firſt diſgrace) the ear. 
dom of Ulſter was granted to Hugh de Lacy, i 
prejudice to the claim of Milo, fon of de Courcey, 
and one of thoſe hoſtages he had ſent to John. And 
this ſeems to prove that John de Courcey had nat 
been reconciled to the king, nor reſtored to favour. 
On the contrary, his honours and poſſeſſions tranl. 
ferred to another lord, by the indiſcreet and capri 
cious bounty of the king, ſerved to ſwell the pride, 


and raiſe the power of the Lacys to a formidable 
height. Their inveteracy againſt their late ria 


Hanmer, 


(the cauſe of which is not particularly explained) 


and their apprehenfions that his poſterity might at 


ſome time regain what was now beſtowed on them, 
operated with ſuch unrelenting ſeverity, that a n 
tural ſon of de Courcey lord of Raheny, a diſtric 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, is ſaid to have 
been aſſaſſinated by their contrivance. And poll 


| bly their violences might have extended till fur 


| fibly from his function, was deemed a pr per agent 
to ſolicit the ſubſidy which John now demand 


ther, to the father-in-law of this lord, the king of 


Mann; for we find that about this time, he was 
obliged to ſue to king John for protection againſt 
his enemies, which he received by a formal patent, 


for himſelf, his lands and people. 


Anp now, as the diſtreſſes of John required the 
preſence and aſſiſtance of his moſt and fa 
vourite barons, both Hugh de Lacy, and Meiler 
Fitz-Henry, were called into England, and the g& 
vernment of Ireland entruſted to Walter de Lac): 
together with the archdeacon of Stafford, who, po 
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from the clergy of Ireland, in order to enable him 

to oppoſe the progreſs of Philip, and to recover 

Normandy : a pretence which ſerved him to harraſs 

his ſubjects with oppreſſive demands, exacted with- 

out mercy, and laviſhed without honour or advan- 

tage; till the ambition of pope Innocent the third 
| rouſed him from that ſcandalous inſenſiblity, with 
which he had beheld the _ of his continental * 
minions. This politic and aſpiri tiff, though .. 
little before the acceſſion 1 he had — 5 
been openly and boldly oppoſed even by a prince Baluz. 
of Deſmond, in his attempt to confer the biſhop- 
rick of Roſs, yet found another opportunity of 
making experiment of his power in Ireland, before 
he declared his deſigns againſt the church and ſtate 
of England, 

In moſt of the grants made to the Engliſh ad- 
venturers in Ireland, there was an expreſs reſerva- 
tion of the donations of biſhopricks and abbies to 
the lord of Ireland. cocker gen e 
mas O Connor, prelate of Armagh, king John aſ- 
ſerted his privilege, and nominated an 2— 8 
named Humphry de Tickhull to the ſee. But the Pr. H. 
— biſhops, and ſome clergy of the dioceſe, 
probably by the practices of a legate now reſident 
in England, proceeded without regard to the royal 
mandate, to ele& Eugene one of their own country- 
men. John, incenſed at this contempt of his au-Pryn. 
thority, addreſſes an appeal to the Iriſh legate, Arch. 
againſt this irregular election: while Eugene in the 17. 
mean time repairs to Rome, and is confirmed by 
the pope. The king, ſtill more provoked, ſends a 
peremptory mandate to the of Armagh, and 
another directed to all the faithful in this dioceſe, 
ſtrĩctly forbidding them to receive , or to 
acknowledge him as their prelate : and till, reſo- 
lute in defence of his rights, on the death of Tick-,, = 
hull, nominates the archdeacon of Meath as his 

Q 4 ; ſucceſſor. 
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ſuctefor. Thus was the conteſt protracted for: 
conſiderable time: the clergy of Armagh adheꝛ irg 
to the pope, and receiving Eugene; the king jp. 
fiſted on his privileges, and with-holding the ter. 
poralties of. the ſee. | 
In this conteſt the clergy had the popular favcur 
and opinion entirely on their fide; an advantage f 
ſome moment. The Engliſn competitors fer tte 
primacy had their ſole reliance upon court: favc vr. 
Unnoticed in their own country, they had ſou t 
that preferment in another, which they could rot 
claim by their merits where they were better knoun, 
a d obtained it by ſome fortunate incidents, or con- 
nexions. Eugene, on the contrary, had reccm- 
mended himielt by a long courſe of exemplary con- 
duct, which raiſed the utmoſt indignation at the pre. 
. tenſions of his rivals, and caſt an odium on the op. 
Poſition of John. When he repaired to England, 
in order to make his peace with this prince, his 
countrymen could not conceive that a prelate of 
ſuch tranſcendent worth and holineſs had any mo- 
tive for this journey, but the welfare of the nation; 
and their annliſts, equally prejudiced, repreſent 
kim as undertaking a painful journey to the court 
of England, on purpoſe to lay open the irregulari- 
ties of the Engliſh ſettlers, and to plead agairſt 
their avarice and oppreſſion, | 
Bur the length to which this diſpute had been 
protracted, and the intervention of affairs much 
more important, operated in favour of Eugene and 
his pretenſions, more than the ſuperiority of his 
character. Above all, three hundred marks of ſil- 
ver and one hundred marks of gold, preſented to 
the king, in his neceſſities, without the apparent 
interference of the prelate, ſoftened the violence of 
John, and at length prevailed upon him to inveſt 
Eugene with all the rights of the ſee: ſo that In- 
nocent thus gained an advantage, which he took 
effectual care to improve in his conteſt about the 
ſucceſſion 


ſucceſſion to the ſee of Canterbury. The pride and 


aſſionate violence of John, here, bore up for a 
while againſt the reſolute and determined rigour of 
the pontiff. His claims were received with indig- 
nation; the ſentence of interdict revenged by the 
ſeyereſt oppreſſions of the Engliſh clergy ; and when 
the biſhop of Exeter had with others of his brethren 
declared for the pope, and abandoned his dioceſe, 
the Iriſh prelate of Armagh, whoſe election the king 
had but juſt now oppoſed, was called into England, 
and entruſted with his paſtoral charge. But the 
dreadful ſentence of excommunication, the apparent bid. 
diſaffection of his ſubjects, and the well-grounded 
fear of a conſpiracy, at length ſo far prevailed over 
the king's uſual indolence, that an army was raiſed 
by pillaging the miſerable Jews, to give luſtre to 
his government, and to intimidate his enemies. 
And as Scotland and Wales, which were firſt threat- 
ened, took care to avert the ſtorm of war by a 
timely ſubmiſſion, the laſt pretence for affecting an 
appearance of vigour, and keeping up a military 
force, was the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, and 
the reduction of his enemies in this country. | 
Tut preſent condition of Ireland was not appa- 
rently ſo critical and alarming as to require the im- 
| mediate preſence of the king, and his royal army. 
The vigour and activity of Meiler Fitz-Henry in 
the ſouthern expedition againſt de Burgo, had given 
the Engliſh intereſt a firmer eſtabliſhment in this 
part of Ireland, than it had obtained for ſome years. 
Not only Limerick but Cork had been recovered ; Ann. 
and a ſtrong fort added to this latter city, which Innisf. 
kept the Deſmonians in due ſubjection: and the MSS. 
death of Daniel Mac-Arthy, their warlike chief, 
together with their own inteſtine broils, which never 
vere ſuſpended, weakend this people; and of con- 
ſequence gave ſtrength to the Engliſh. Meaſures 
Vere concerted by Meiler for adding fplendour and 
conſequence to the Engliſh government. At his 
inſtances, 
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inſtances, John's mandate was received for build ed, t 
ing a tower in Dublin for the ſecurity of his treaſure WW inter- 
which the deputy was empowered to enlarge ing MW ment 
a royal palace, if he ſhould find it expedient : au the k 
three hundred marks, a fine due from one of the chief: 
king's barons of [reland, were aſſigned toward plain 
defraying the expence. A dreadful plague, how. no ol 
ever, which had ſpread through many parts of into 
Leinſter, raged with particular violence in Dublin: fairer 
and as ſuch calamities are often aggravated by the WW over: 
outrages of the deſperate and neceffitous, the depu. WW temx 
ty received a ſpecial order to expel all robbers a ence 
plunderers from the king's lands of Ireland, and coun 

execute the Engliſh laws on ſuch delinquents. 4M yiole 
_ melancholy inſtance of ſuch outrages is recorded by A 
hiſtorians, and hath its annual memorial continue! mant 
to this day. During the feſtival of Eaſter, a tin: WW inter 
of ſport and feſtivity, the citizens of Dublin aſlen- with 
bled for recreation at a diſtance from the town, when ofa, 
ſome lawleſs ſepts iſſued from their mountains n dera 
the neighbourhood of Wicklow, fell with the u. feng 
moſt fury on this company, and ſlaughtered thre: WW ofa : 
hundred of their number. A new colony fron WWF rity, 
Briſtol ſoon ſupplyed this loſs, and exerted then- WW to t 
| ſelves fo effectually*, that their inhuman ravages Ven 
were broken and ſuppreſſed; and the peace of th: WW he i 
Engliſh territory reſtored : while the great [ri and 
_ Chiefs, in the remoter parts of the iſland, ill a. rear 
hered to their ſubmiſſions and engagements, a inſt 
were conſidered as ſo faithfully and peaceably affec : pay 
- nl 

Hence it a cuſtom for the magiſtracy and citizens 
hold an ann ual feaſt upon the 1 ! flec 
been committed, in defiance of the invaders ; who, by 2 fol. the 
mal proclamation, were challenged to meet them in the fl kin 
or to ſubmit to the king. To expreſs the greater coateW? me 
of their power, this challenge and defiance were afterw? red 
appointed to be made by the ſinging boys of their cathedra * 


as if they were ſufficient to defend the city againſt theſe {" 
And the choirs were annually ed at this place, called 
Wood of Cullen, and make the ſame ridiculous challenge 
to this day. 
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ed, that in the year 1208, when Meiler, after ſome 
interval of abſence, was ſent to reſume his govern- Rymer. 
ment, John's letters of credence were addreſſed to 
the king of Connaught, and all the other kings and 
chiefs of Ireland. So that whatever private com- 
| plaints or local conteſts might ſubſiſt, the king had 
no object conſiderable enough for leading an army Hanmer. 
into Ireland; and therefore, from the want of a 
| fairer pretence, denounced his vengeance againſt the 
| over-grown power of the Lacys, which had indeed 
| tempted them to relax their attention and defer- 
ence to John; and which, like others of their 
countrymen, they had exerciſed with an oppreſſive 
violence. ” 
 Amono the nobles from whom John had de- 
manded hoſtages, at the time when the ſentence of |. 
interdict and excommunication had poſſeſſed him par. 
with the fears of a conſpiracy, was William de Bra- 
ofa, lord of Brecknock, who had received confi- 
derable grants in Thomond. To the king's meſ- 
ſengers who came for this purpoſe, the wife of Bra- 
{ ofa anſwered with an indiſcreet and paſſionate ſeve- 
| rity, that her children never ſhould be entruſted 
to the man who had murthered his own nephew. 
Vengeance was denounced againſt William, altho' 
he is ſaid to have reproved his wife's intemperance, 
and promiſed obedience to the royal will. The ar- 
rears due to the king from his lands in Ireland were 
inſtantly demanded ; and, on the firſt default of 
payment, orders iſſued to ſeize his lands and caftles, Rymer. 
and to ſecure his perſon. William, juſtly dreading 
the cruelty of an incenſed and vindictive tyrant, 
fled to Ireland, with his wife and children, where 
they were ted by de Lacy, in defiance of the 
king's diſpleaſure : nor was John aſhamed, in the bid. 
meanneſs of his revenge, to aſſign the neceſſity of 
reducing this out-law and his adherents, as the rea- 
fon for his expedition into Ireland. | 
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He arrived at Dublin in June of the year twelve 
hundred and ten: and the Engliſh writers aſſure us, 
that immediately on his landing, more than twenty 
Iriſh dynaſts attended to do him homage : while hiz 
Engliſh barons, Hugh and Walter de Lacy, dread. 
ing the conſequences of their lawleſs oppreſſion, 
and their embezzlement of the king's revenue, fled 
to France; where William de Braoſa alſo ſought 
ſhelter from John's reſentment, leaving his wife and 
children ſtill concealed in Ireland. Cathal, king of 
Connaught, agreeably to his former ſtipulations, 
now preſented himfelf before John; and with him, 
O'Nial, prince of Tir-Owen, who had long proved 
a formidable enemy to John de Courcey, and had 
been lately reinſtated in his territory, was prevailed 
upon to attend the king; but not before two hol. 
tages had been given as a ſecurity for the ſafe-con- 
duct of this haughty chieftain. The terms of Ca. 
thal's ſubmiſſion had been ſettled ſome years before, 
and his preſent purpoſe was but to renew his engage- 


ments. Thoſe offered to O'Nial were apparent] 
accepted, and the chief peaceably diſmiſſed; but 


with the uſual fickleneſs of his countrymen, he 
ſeems to have inſtantly repented of his ſubmiſſions. 
No additional conceſſions of territory were made by 
the Iriſh lords of Deſmond ; though by the Eng- 
liſh ſettlements in this diſtrict, and particularly in 


the city of Cork, they were prevented from giving 


any diſturbance, and left to ſlaughter each other, in 
their mutual diſſentions. In Thomond, Murtagh 
O'Brien, who had ſubmitted to Meiler, ſeems to 
have ſo far provoked his countrymen, by what they 
deemed an ignoble conceſſion, that a new compe- 
titor was raiſed up againſt him, who deprived him 
of his government, and held him in captivity. 

the influence of John could now extend no furthe!, 


than to procure the enlargement of this ſubject and 


ally; on which condition, his rival Donald Car- 
bragh O'Brien was allowed to enjoy the kingdom. 
Notwiti- 
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Notwithſtanding the late agreement of O'Nial with 
king John, yet, no ſooner had he reached his own 
territory, than he abſolutely refuſed to give hoſtages, 
and treated the meſſengers ſent to demand them 
with an inſolence and contempt, which John paſſed 
over unnoticed, or at leaſt unpuniſhed. In the 
Chronicle of Harding, the earls of Ulſter, that is, 
the Iriſh petty princes of this province, are ſaid 
to have made their ſubmiſſions to king John: and 
it is probable, that moſt of them conſented to pay 
him tribute, but without inveſting him with their 
lands, reſigning their ſovereignties, or accepting 
the Engliſh laws. Neither was the very province bid. 
of Leinſter without its independent chiefs, in Oſ- 
ſory, in Ofally, and other diſtricts, who, while 
they gave no moleſtation to the Engliſh, claimed 
the right of adminiſtering their own petty govern- 
ments, according to the old Iriſh laws and cuſtoms. 
Tux Engliſh arms, however, had by this time, 
penetrated into every province, and overſpread the 
whole iſland with new ſettlements, exhibiting a ſpe- 
cious appearance of dominion more than ſufficient 
for the mean and illiberal vanity of John; who, 
imagining that his power was employed to purpoſes 
of ſufficient dignity, while he exterminated ſome in- 
conſiderable ſepts of marauders immediately round 
his ſeat of government, and ftruck a general ter- 
ror by the ſeverity of his executions, enjoyed the 
ſtate and conſequence of a ſovereign lord, and pro- 
jected ſchemes of improvement and legiſlation. 
Henxy the ſecond, by his ſtipulations with thoſe 
Engliſh lords who had at firſt adventured into Ire- 
land, guarded againſt their growing power, and the 
er of erecting themſelves into independent ſo- 
vereigns, by obliging them to do homage and feal- 
ty to him and his ſucceſſors. And at the ſame time 
that he thus ſecured their allegiance, the agreement 
on his part was equitable and reaſonable, that they 
thould, in their new ſettlements, enjoy the advan- 
tages 
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tages of their former civil conſtitution, and till be 
governed as his ſubjects by the laws of England. 
But the diſpoſitions made by him for this 4 
were — 2 imperfect nd] inaccurate, . 
ſhort reſidence in Ireland, and the more — 
objects of his attention. It doth not appear that 
any code or charter had been 1 by Henry, 
or aſſigned for the direction of his Iriſh ſubjects; 
who were bred to arms, many of them illiterate, 
and probably, none prefectly informed in the ſyſtem 
Lib. Ni- by which they were to be governed. Many who held 
Bb. Cath. jands from the crown, were even ignorant of the 
nature of their tenure, and the manner in which 
their ſervice ſhould be performed. In caſes more 
difficult and critical, doubts and controverfies muſt 
have been frequent and embarraſſing; and at pre- 
ſent, the only remedy was to reſort to England for 
detciſion. 
1 Fon the more effectual information, therefore, 
11 Hen. Of his Iriſh ſubjects, John now came attended with 
III. men learned in the laws of his country, by whoſe 
counſel and aſſiſtance, a regular code and charter of 
laws was at the general deſire of his liege 
Ireland ordained and appointed in this kingdom, 
and depoſited, for their direction in the Exchequer 
of Dublin, under the king's ſeal, for the common 
a} benefit of the land (as the public records expreſs 
=) that is, for the commen benefit Ar 


9 king's lands of Ireland into 
counties, where ſheriffs, and other officers, were 
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Kildare, Argial now called Lowth, Katherlagh, Kil- 
kenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick 
Tipperary 3 which marks the extent of the Engliſh 
territory as confined to a part of Leinſter and of 
Munſter, and to thoſe parts of Meath and Argial 
which lie in the province of Ulſter, as now defined. 
And this diviſion ſeems to accord with the Iriſh an- 
nals, in proving that the chiefs in the remoter diſ- 
tricts of Ulſter had not given John the dominion 
of their lands. As Cathal had made fo abſolute a 
reſignation of two parts of his province, it ſeems 
not eaſy to aſſign the reaſon why no county was 
eſtabliſhed in Connaught. If there were ſuch an 
omiſſion (which is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed upon the 
authority of very inaccurate writers) it was in ſome 
time after ſupplied; for in the reign of Edward 
the firſt, there are records which mention the ſhe- Rolls, 32, 
riff of Connaught, and the ſheriff alſo of Roſcom- 33 Ed. I. 
mon, as a diſtin& county ; nor muſt it he omitted, Sag + 
that in a patent of the ſame reign, we have men- gee. 
| tion of the county. of Deſmond. 

Waite John was engaged in the regulation of 
his Iriſh government, thoſe barons who had fled 
from his reſentment, were reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſſes. Matilda, the wife of William de Bra- 
ofa, ſoon found that Ireland could not afford her a 
ſecure retreat; and, flying into Scotland, was there 
ſeized by one of John's agents, and with her fa- 
mily conveyed back again, to anſwer for the offences 
of her huſband, or rather to bear the puniſhment 
of her own intemperance. As ſhe could not pay Rymer. 
the exorbitant demands of arrears claimed from her 
huſband's lands in Munſter, ſhe and her children 
vere ſent priſoners to the caſtle of Briſtol. Wil- 
lam, alarmed at the ſituation of his family, returned 
to England, endeavoured to make his peace wi 
John; but, as this could not be affected, he was a- 


gain obliged to retire. The lady is alſo faid to have Speed. 
— herſelf oy the queen, and attempted to 
| pur- 
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purchaſe her mediation, by an extraordinary preſent 
from her Iriſh demeines, of four hundred kine, ah 
milk-white, except the ears, which were red. But 
| the avarice and malignity of John were not ſo ea. 
Matth. ly appeaſed. The unhappy mother, with her un- 
Paris, Offending children were ſtill confined, and are fi] 
to have periſhed in their priſon by want. Such ſe. 
vere repreſentations of the conduct of king John, 
we may reaſonably ſuſpect to be heightened and ag. 
gravated by the monkiſnh hiſtorians. In the pre. 
ſent caſe, at leaſt, we are not to ſuppoſe that his 
cruelty extended to the utter deſtruction of the 
Collecta- whole family of Braoſa; for Lucia, the grand- 
nea auto daughter of this lord, who was married to an Eng. 
8 liſh baron called Geoffry de Canville, was at length 
uss. reſtored to the lands given to her by her grand- 
g father. 
Tat Lacys were more fortunate in extricatin 
Hanmer. themſelves from their preſent difficulties. They are 
Speed. faid to have been reduced even to engage in the 
_ 1 menial employment of gardeners to the abbot of 
en. Saint Taurin: a circumſtance by no means impro- 
bable; as Philip de Comines was witneſs of ſome 
of the nobleſt lords of England degraded by their 
misfortunes to the condition of lacquies, during the 
| conteſts of York and Lancaſter. The demeanour 
of theſe his new ſervants, ſoon convinced their 
employer, that they could not be men of ordinary 
rank; which led him to a ſtrict enquiry into their 
fortunes : and this produced, on their part, a full 
confeſſion of their real ſtate and quality, and the 
occaſion of their preſent difficulties. The good ab- 
bot is ſo affected by their ſtory, that he becomes 
interceſſor with the king in behalf of his offending 
ſubjects; and to his mediation it is imputed, that 
John was finally prevailed upon to reinſtate the La- 
cys in their poſſeſſions, on condition of receiving 
from Walter, 2,500 marks for Meath ; and from 
Hugh, 4,000 marks for Ulſter. It is added, 2 
e 
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theſe lords were by no means ungrateful to their 
benefactor. They knighted his nephew, and in- 
veſted him with a conſiderable lordſhip in Ireland. 
Gyeral of his monks alſo were perſuaded to attend 
them on their return, and met with a favourable re- 
ception and eſtabliſhment in their territories. 

Tux reduction of the forts belonging to theſeTrivet. 
lords in Meath and Ulfter, is the only military ex-Speed. 
ploit we can aſcribe to John during a three months Hollinſh. 
reſidence in Ireland. The Engliſh hiſtorians indeed 
affure us that he reduced the king of Connaught 
by force of arms, But public records prove that 
this prince made a peaceable ſubmiſſion; and con- 
firm the repreſentations of the Iriſh annals. And 
when we know that he diſcovered the baſeſt ſupine- 
neſs, upon the moſt important occafions, we are the 
leſs ſurprized to find Hugh O Nial, a petty Iriſh 
prince, at the very time when John was marching Ann. 
through his wn; boldly defying his power, 188. 
and renouncing his ſovereignty, without the leaſt 
attempt made to reduce a chief who by this condu& 
volated his ſolemn ments. _ 

Urox the departure of the king, the adminiſtra-AMatth 
ton of his government in Ireland * committed — 
John de Grey, biſhop of Norwich, who agreeably 
to his inſtructions, cauſed money to be new coined, 
of the ſame weight with that of England, for the 
convenience of traffic between the two kingdoms, 
and which by royal proclamation was made current 
n England as well as Ireland. And this prelate is 
laid to have adminiſtered his government with ſuch 
Vigour, that inſtead of living in any awe or fear of Hollingſ. 
ihe diſaffected, he was enabled at the time when Hanmer. 
England was threatened by an invaſion from the 

ig of France, in order to execute the pope's ſen- 
tence of depoſition, to ſend a company of knights 
With three h well appointed infantry from 
Ireland, to the aſſiſtance of his royal maſter. And 

though — by no means in a fi 
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Anon, 
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Ann. * | they executed on thoſe who attempted to moleſt 
x their ſettlements (as the Iriſh annalifts repreſent 


diſorders ſometimes required the interpoſition of 


ſequence incenſed againſt their advocate. His re- 
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of general tranquility, yet its diſorders were prin. 
cipally confined to thoſe diſtricts moſt remote from 
the ſeat of Engliſh government. Hugh O'Nl, 
in Ulſter, was the declared enemy of the Engliſh, 
But the garriſons on his frontiers were left to en. 
counter him; and although he gained repeated ad. 
vantages over them, yet he had not ſtrength ſuffici. 
ent for an extenſive irruption. Without aſſiſtance 
or confederates, he could but harraſs the enemy by 
occaſional excurſions, returning to his own territory 
and there enjoying the honour of his petty victories, 
His neighbouring chieftains, like the Deſmonians 
in the oppoſite quarter of the iſland, were employed 
in ' rifling each other. In Deſmond, indeed, the 


the Engliſh ſtationed in Cork: and the ſeverities 


them) plainly ſhew that they had by this time im- 
bibed but too much of the ferocity of their neigh- 
ed if not of their treacherous and vindictive 

Plrit. 

a Bur beſides the diſorders arifing from provincial 
or local factions, there were others proceeding from 
the liberal grants made by the crown, the claims ol 
the new ſettlers, and the oppoſition of the old 
natives. The lands ceded in Connaught ſeem to 
have been the occaſion of particular conteſt : the 
Engliſh being anxious to improve their grants to 
the utmoſt, and frequently encroaching beyond their 
juft bounds ; the Iriſh natives clamouring at their 
uſurpations, and flying to their own chieftain for 
redreſs. Cathal, who had loſt his power could 
but appeal to the juſtice of the Engliſh goverm- 
ment. The oppreſſors of his vaſſals were of con- 


monſtrances they affected to impute to his diſlo) 1 
ty, and repreſented his zeal for the intereſt of * 
natives as an overture to rebellicn. This degrad 
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prince, — 1 injured, and, at the ſame time, 
— ml ned, 9 with hoſtilities, and 
a Fory or defence, had no reſource but in the 
— of John, to whoſe protection he had a right- 
ful claim; and to whom he was now obliged to ſue 
with all the humility of a dependent vaſſal, who, 
but in a few years before, had bidden defiance to the 
whole Engliſh power, and threatened to exterminate 
the — from every quarter of the kin 1 
John, w probably was well 432 of tl 


jurious attempts made upon and his — e. 88 


ſerved domain, by letters * 2 to his lord 
juſtice, officers, or 2 aithful ſubj eds i in Ireland, 
granted dis we protection to Cathal, that he 
ſhould be ſupported and defended, that no injury 
ſhould be offered to him, either in his 

poſſeſſions ; and that no unfavourable fu — 
of his enemies ſhould be received or believed, fo 
long as he adhered to his allegiance and attachment 
to the king. It ſeems to have been conſidered as a 
point of ſound policy, to take every method of 
conciliating the affections of thoſe chiefs who had 
become — to John. They had been turbu- 
lent enemies, were hardly reconciled, and from a 
long experience of the national temper, it was found 
that they were ta be retained moſt effectually by an 
2 of kindneſs, attention, and reſpect. 


Among other means uſed for this purpoſe, the pa- bid. 


tent now granted to Cathal was attended with an 
order addreſſed to the archbiſhop of Dublin, to buy 
fuch a quantity of ſcarlets as he ſhould judge ſuffi- 
cient to make robes to be ray to ihe ings of 
reland, and others of the king s liege-men, natives 
of this kingdom. Probably theſe robes were made 
after the Engliſh mode. iff, it was by no means 
à contemptible device, to endeavour to habituate 
theſe chiefs to the Engliſh garb, and by their exam- 
ple, to render it faſhionable in their territories. 
Men's apparel,” —— poking of this 
country 
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View of country and its manners, is commonly made ac. 
theſtate of cording to their conditions; and their conditiong 
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* © are oftentimes governed by their garments : fox 
the perſon that is gowned, is by his gowne put 
in mind of gravitie ; and alſo reſtrained from 

* lightnes, by the very unaptneſſe of his weed.” 

And the gentler and leis offenſive method of intro. 

ducing an advantageous change of apparel, gra. 

dually and imperceptibly, under the appearance of 
grace and favour, had it been purſued with ſteadi. 
neſs and addreſs, might have proved more effect. 
ual than the penal laws of later times; which, by 
an avowed and violent oppoſition to the manners 
of the Iriſh, proved too odious to be executed. 
Taz archbiſhop above-mentioned, was Henry de 


Br, 1214- Londres, who ſucceeded to John Comyn in the year 


1213, and was now inveſted with the king's govern- 
ment of Ireland; which was, however, for the molt 
part adminiſtered by his deputy Geoffry Morris, or 
de Mauriſco, an eminent Engliſh ſettler in Munſter. 
Henry himſelf was obliged to attend the ſervice of 
his royal maſter in England, and is an inſtance of 
a prelate in the Iriſh church, admitted to the king's 
councils, and acting as a ſpiritual baron of hs 
realm, in John's moſt important tranſactions. When 
his conteſt with pope Innocent ended in his ſhame- 
ful ſubmiſſion, the prelate of Dublin is named fit 
of thoſe lords who were preſent at the execution uf 
the deed, by which John refigned the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to the ſee of Rome, and con- 
ſented to hold them as a fief, by the ſervice of one 
thouſand marks to be paid annually, ſeven hundred 
for England; and for Ireland, three hundred. He 


was preſent when John did h to Pandolf, with 
all the odious circumſtances of humiliation ; ul 


was honourably diftinguiſhed on this occaſion, © 
the only prelate who ventured to expreſs his indig 
nation at this ſhameful tranſaction, and the enor 

mous inſolence and haughtineſs of the legate. 2 


ik 
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is immediately pertinent to the preſent ſubject to Epiſt. In- 
obſerve, that ſoon after the arrival of the biſhop of noc. Ba- 
Freſcati in England, attended with a letter of ere- lui ed. 
dence from the pope, conceived in the moſt horrid 
terms of blaſphemous hypocriſy, and when John 
had made a ſecond refignation of his kingdoms, 
Innocent, with an audacious oftentation of favour 
and condeſcenfion to his royal vaſſal, addreſſed a 
letter to the prelates, princes, lords, and people of 
Ireland, notifying the total reconciliation made by the 
bleſſing of Heaven between the royal ſtate of Eng- 
land and the holy ſee ; exprefling the tendereſt con- 
cern for his beloved ſon in Chirſt the illuſtrious 
king John, whoſe realms, by his grant, were right- 
fully inveſted in the Roman church; and command: Ibid. 
ing and directing them by his apoſtolical mandate, 
to perſevere in their allegiance to the king and his 
heirs, who were now the objects of his paternal 
care and favour. Os . 
Tuxsx tranſactions were ſucceeded by the famous 
conteſt between John and his barons. And here 
again, we find the archbiſhop of Dublin admitted 
to the king's councils, attending the congreſs of 
Runingmede, encamped on the king's fide, with 
the few lords who till appeared to adhere to him, 
and taking place immediately after the archbiſhop 
of ou, La In the mable to the Great 
| Charter, he is mentioned as one of thoſe prelates y,,,.. 
and barons by whoſe council it is alledged to have Chart. 
been granted. With the other prelates, he pro- Johan. 
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: teſted, on occafion of a clauſe in this charter, by 
2 which it was apprehended that the being of al 
ich foreſts might be endan and joined in declar- 
I ing the real intention of both 7 In like Arch. 
gr manner, he is united with the prelates of England, Turr. 
is na proteſt againſt the refuſal of the barons to certi-Lond. 
— ty their ſubmiſſion and allegiance by an inſtrument 
| h under their ſeals. But although this and 
1 William earl Mariſhal, a baron of great weight and 
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extenſive property in Ireland, were both attendant 
on the king, and intimates in his councils, it doth 
not appear upon this t occaſion, that an 4 
br wth winds in behalf of his fa 
jects in Ireland, or any meaſures taken for including 
them ſpecifically in the preſent grants of the croyy, 
But when the turbulent and diſtracted reign of John 
ended in the ſucceſſion of an infant heir, the Irih 
lords thought this a favourable period for explain. 
ing their grievances, and petitioning the throne for 
new graces. For this purpote, they made uſe of 
the intervention of Ralph of Norwich, one of the 
king's chaplains. Among their complaints, wer 
thoſe of the late ſeverities exerciſed by John towards 
ſome of his barons, and his violent ſeizure of their 
lands; and among their demands, was one of great 
conſequence, and which, if obtained, 4 have 
proved of ſingular advantage to the Engliſh intereſ, 
that either the queendowager, or the king's brother, 
ſhould be ſent to reſide in Ireland. The people 
of this land,” faith Davyes, * both Engliſh and 
<« Iriſh, out of a natural pride, did ever love 
deſire to be governed by great perſons.” —An 
at this. tat ate 6 Ag. acrimony of tie 
natives was ſenſibly abated, the preſence of aroya 

ſonage promiſed to have the happieſt influence; 
and ſeems to have been defired, from a thorough 
knowledge of the Iriſh character, and a full convic- 
tion of its utility. The anſwer rr 
third deſerves a place in the body of this Hiſtory 
_ therefore, here tranſlated from the orgy 
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« Taz king, to Geoffry de Mauriſco, Jufticiary of Clauſ. 1. 


« Ireland, greeting. Hen. III. 
6 E return our manifold thanks, for your 
i good and faithful ſervice performed ta 


« John, late king of England, our father, of bleſſed 
« memory, and to us to be continued, and for 


« thoſe things you have ſignified tous, by our truſty 


« Ralph of Norwich, clerk. 

Seeing then, that by his will, in whoſe hands 
« are the iſſues of life and death, our lord and 
« father had happily departed this life (whoſe foul 
« may the heavens receive!) We will you to know, 
that, the royal obſequies being firſt ſolemnly and 
« duely performed in the church of the bleſſed 
« Mary of Winchefter, there were convened at 
* Glouceſter the greater number of the nobles of 
* our realm, biſhops, abbots, earls, and barons, 
* who adhered faithful and devoted to our father 
* during hislife-time, and very many others: where 
* on the feaſt of the apoſtles Simon and Jude, in 
the church of Saint Peter, Glouceſter, with the 
* acclamations of clergy and laity, we were, by 
* the hands of the Lord of Gualon, by the title of 
* St. Martin, preſbyter, cardinal and legate of the 
* apoſtolic ſee, and thoſe of the biſhops then pre- 
* ſent, with invocation of the Holy Spirit, publickly 
* anointed, and crowned king of England; fealty 
* and homage being of all performed to us. Which 
* we have Judged neceflary to communicate to you 
as our liege ſubject, that you may ſhare the joy 
* of our honour and happy ſucceſs. 

* AnD whereas we have heard that ſome reſent- 


* ment hath ariſen between our lord and father 


* aforeſaid, and certain nobles of our realm, and 
for ſome time ſubſiſted; whether with cauſe, or 
without cauſe, we know not; our pleaſure is, 
that it ſhall be for ever aboliſhed and forgotten, 
- ſoas never to remain in our mind; and in order 
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& that the effect may ceaſe with the removal of the 
4 cauſe, whatever reſentment was conceived, or 
« ſubſifted againſt him, we are ready and willing to 
the utmoſt of our power, to atone for, by yield. 
* ing to all perſons what reaſon ſhall ſuggeſt, ang 
the good counſel of our ſubjects direct, aboliſh. 
« ing all evil uſages from our realm, and by the 
©& reftoration of liberties and free cuſtoms, ſo as to 
C recal the gracious days of our anceſtors, grant. 
<« ing to all our ſubjects what each may fairly and 
<* reaſonably claim. For this purpoſe, know ye, 
te that a council being lately convened at Briftol, in 
„ which were preſent all the prelates of England, 
nas well biſhops and abbots as priors, and mary, 
« as well earls as barons, they did homage and | 
“ fealty to us, publickly, and generally; and, receiv. 
ing a grant of thoſe liberties and free cuſtoms 

e firſt demanded and approved by them, departed 
in joy, ready and willing to do our ſervice, each 
to his particular reſidence. 

« We further hope, and truſt in the Lord, that 
<* the ſtate of our realm, ſhall, by the divine mer- 
cy, be changed confiderably for the better. 

As to ſending our lady the queen-mother, or 
4 our brother, into Ireland, our anſwer is, that tak- 
ing the advice and aſſent of our faithful ſubjects, 
* we ſhall do that which ſhall be expedient to our 
<< intereſt and the intereſt of our realm. : 

Wx therefore defire you our beloved, that as 
<« you have been faithful and devoted to John our 
father, of bleſſed memory, ſo you may be the 
4 more careful to continue in fidelity to us, as you 
* know that in this our tender age we have the 
© more occafion for your aſſiſtance and counſel; 


= that by his means, we may fignify our pleaſure 
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to you, more fully, in theſe and other matters. 
And our pleaſure is, that you and our other faith- 
à ful ſubjects of Ireland ſhall enjoy the ſame liber- 
« ties which we have granted to our ſubjects of 
« England ; and theſe we will grant and confirm 
to you.” | 

Mr to his other ſubjects here alluded to, 
was the Charter of Liberties executed on the twelfth 
of November, in the firſt year of this prince's reign ; 
when, at a great council, held at Briſtol, and com- 
poſed of prelates, nobility, and others, in great 
numbers, the pope's legate abſolved them from 
their oath of allegiance to prince Louis, who had 
been invited to ___ them againft the treachery 
of John, an1 obliged them to ſwear fealty to young 
Henry: who in return, formally and ſolemnly re- 
newed the Great Charter granted by his father, 


with ſuch alterations and amendments as the cir- 


cumſtances of the times had made neceſlary. 
Amonc the nobles aſſembled on this occafion, 
and members of the king's great council, we find 
the name of Walter de Lacy, an Iriſh baron lately 
reſtored to favour, and reinſtated in his poſſeſſions. 


Such were the condeſcenſions pa.d to this great 


family, that the king addreſſed a letter particularly 
to Hugh, entreating him to forget all former ani- 
moſities, and aſſuring him of his future favour and 


protection. The royal grace was alſo extended to MSS. 
the whole body of Iriſh fubjects. And on the fixth Lamb. 


of February after figning the Engliſh charter, a 
duplicate was — to Ireland under the ſeals 


of the legate, and William, earl of Pembroke, the 


protector, for the benefit of the king's faithful ſub- 
jects in this kingdom, and with thoſe alterations 
only which the local neceſſities of Ireland required. 


It ſtill remains extant in the Red Book of the Ex- 


chequer at Dublin: it was attended by the follow- 
ing letter from king Henry. 
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Ann, 
Waver. | 


Robert 
Glouc. 


Lib. Rub, 
Sacc. 


Dublin. 
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The king to all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
« earls, barons, knights, and free tenants, and 
all our faithful ſubjects ſettled throughout 
* Ireland, Greeting. 

"ITH our hearty commendation of your 

cc fidelity in the Lord, which you have ever 

« exhibited to our lord father, and to us in theſe 

« our days are to exhibit, our pleaſure is, that in 

token of this your famous and notable fidelity, 

„the liberties granted by our father, and by us, 

of our grace and gift, to the realm of England, 

„ ſhall in our kingdom of Ireland, be enjoyed by 

„you and by your heirs for ever. Which liber. 

ties, diſtinctly reduced to writing by the genera 

<* counſel of all our liege ſubjects, we tranſmit to 

* you, ſealed with the ſeals of our lord Gualon, le- 

gate of the apoſtolical ſee, and of our truſty ear 

William Mariſhal, our governor, and the go- 

vernor of our kingdom; beccauſe, as yet, we 

have no ſeal. And the fame ſhall in proceſs of 
time, and on fuller counſel, receive the fignatue 


of our own ſeal. Given at Glouceſter the fixth 


« day of February.” 

Tnus were the rights and privileges of the Iriſh 
ſettlers completely aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. 
They were not only governed by the fame mo- 
narchs, and the fame laws with their anceftors, but 
to complete their union with their fellow-ſubjes 
in England, they are now included in the conceſ 
fions extorted from the throne, to circumſcribe the 
tive, and correct the ſeverities gradually 


preroga 
introduced by the fœdal ſyſtem: they appear in 
the ſame honourable light with their brethren i 
the neighbouring realm, making the ſame requiſi 
tions, and obtaining the ſame grants which are to 
this day revered as the baſis of Engliſh liberty: 


But if the requiſition of the Engliſh charters pro- 


ceeded rather from an ariſtocratic ſpirit, than the 
love of true liberty, the ſame ſpirit, it muſt be © 
know 
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knowledged, was ſtill more predominant in Ireland: 
where the barons remote from the ſupreme ſeat of 
majeſty, uncontrouled by a delegated authority too 


often weak and ill · ſupported, inveſted with enor- 


mous territories and dangerous privileges, were 
tempted by their ſtrength, and enabled by the fitu- 
ation of the kingdom, to purſue the objects of 
their avarice and ambition, without regard to juſ- 
tice, and ſometimes without even the appearance 
of reſpect to government. As the ſame paſſions 
poſſeſſed them all, they of conſequence lived with 
each other in a perpetual ſtate of rivalſhip, envy, 
and diſſention: and as their claims were to be ſup- 
ported by force of arms, their own vaſſals as well 
as the native Iriſh, felt the ſevereſt conſequences 
of their pride and oppreſſion. Odious as ſuch repre- 
ſentations may appear, they will be found but too 
fully juſtified in the progreſs of this Hiſtory. And 
it may be no uſeleſs taſk, diſtinctly to point out 
the ſource of ogg x under which the na- 
tion groaned a period, and to exhibit 
thoſe facts in full > which prove that they 
were originally derived from the vices of indivi- 
duals, not from any inequitable or oppreflive prin- 
ciples in Engliſh goverament. 
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B O O K II. 
. 


State of Ireland _ the firſt years of the reign 6 
4 the third. Henry de Londres ſent gf. 
land. —His conduct. Death of earl of Pembroke — 
Conteſt between his ſucceſſor and the Lacies —— 
Grants made by Henry. ——Commotions in Connaught. 
— Ambition of de Burgo—Oppoſed by Feidlom pri 
of Connaught —His ſpirit.— His application to the 
king.—Death of William Mariſbal.— Richard his 
ſucceſſor ſuſpented by the king — Aſſiſted in Ireland, 
I inveſted with his lands and dignities.—Oppoſes 
the adminiſtration of the biſhop of Wincheſter — 
Retires to Wales. —Confederates with Lewellin— 
Fruitleſs attempts to reduce him.— The miniſter pro- 
jetts a ſcheme to deſtroy bim. Letter to the lords of 
treland Earl Richard's arrival in this kingdom — 
Infidious practices of Geoffry de Mauriſco.—Expedi- 
tion of Richard, He treats with the lords of Ire 
land. —1s betrayed —His tragical death.—Efetts 
f this incident. —Meanneſs of the king —Difgract 
of Wincheſter —Commotions in Ireland on the death 
of Richard. — Maurice Fitzgerald ſeeks a reconcili- 
ation with his ſucceſſor, —Feidlim repairs to the king. : 
Eis ſucceſs — Iriſh toparchs invited to affiſt the Wl vie 
king in his intended expedition into Scotland. — Con- 1s ft 
Phicated diſorders of Ireland. Henry obliged repeat- * 
edly to enforce the obſervance of the Enghſh laws— of 4 
The benefits of theſe laws jued for by ſome particu- 
lars.— But denied to the Iriſh in general. True cauſe * 
of this excluſion. —Grant of the lordſhip of Ire 
to prince Edward. —This kingdom deprived of tht by 


advantages of bis abilities —Commotions in the Norio- * 
I Deſmond.—The Geraldines depreſſed. Recover 3 
their power.—Yuarrel with de Burgo.— Maurice 5 


ſeizes and impriſons the chief governor.— M bo Pak ar 
ge 
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larged by an aſſembly convened at Kilkenny —Ex- 
ceſſes of de Burgo.—Defeated by Adh O'Connor — 
Exactions of the king.—T hoſe of the pope ſtill more 
oppreſſrve. 3 — of the Iriſh clergy againſt 
the admiſſion of foreigners into their church. Equal- 
ly averſe to the Engliſh as to the Italians. —T heir 
remarkable ordinance againſt the Engliſh clergy. — 
| Reſcinded by the pope. —Irifh clergy endeavour to en- 
large the juriſcittion of their courts —Statute of 
Merten. —Infolenc of the Iriſh ecclefiaſtics.—T hey 
excommunicate the magiſtrates and citizens of Dub- 
lin.—Who appeal to the council — Ridiculous mean- 


neſs of their ſubmiſſion. 


, PERIOD of almoſt fity years from the 

arrival of the Britiſh adventurers in Ireland, 
hath hitherto afforded a ſucceſſion of events which 
may give occaſion to ſome uſeful reflections, and 
ſeem not unworthy of a fairer and more diſtinct ex- 
poſition than they have hitherto received. As we 

advance, it will be ſometimes found neceſſary to 
confine ourſelves to a more general view of the af- 
fairs of Ireland, without an exa& adherence to the 
order of time, and without dwelling on particulars 
which neither intereſt nor inftruct. The writers of 

the Hiſtory of England have been obliged to adopt 
this method, in treating of the particular period to 
which we are now arrived. In the preſent work it 
is till more allowable, for reaſons too obvious to be 
explained; even if the monkiſh annaliſts of Ire- 
land, or the public records during the long reign 
of Henry the third had afforded more hiſtorical 


Taz gradual progreſs of the Engliſh power had 
by this time conſiderably weakened that of the old 
* chieftains; whoſe dominĩons had been circum- 
ſcribed, and their national vanity mortified, by their 
conceſſions to the crown of England. It was now 
only a few of their moſt 6 charatne thee 

their 
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their annaliſts could extol as the terror of the Gaul; 
(fo the Engliſh are ſtiled) and deſtroyers of their caſ. 
tles, who never once paid tribute or ſubmiſſion to the 
foreigners. They were reduced to an humble ſtyle, 
and in the utmoſt warmth of panegyric, could but 
repreſent their hero as yielding to the Engliſh, on) 
what was juſt and right. Some inconſiderable diſor. 
ders in the North were ſoon repelled by the Eng. 
liſh ſettlers of this diſtrict, and the fall of ſome tur. 
bulent chieftains 22 to ſtrike new terror, and 
check the progreſs of commotion. The Engliſh, 
who ſaw the government of the young kin and 
realm of England adminiſtered with abilities and vi. 
gour by William Mariſhal earl of Pembroke, a no. 
bleman of vaſt poſſeſſions in Ireland, and of conc. 
quence attached to their intereſts, were encourage! 
by the expectation of his ſupport, and at the fam: 


time reſtrained by the authority of his ſtation and 


Rymer. 
Pryn. 


character, from all irregularities, of which they 
were ſenſible he would be faithfully informed. 80 
that the firſt year of Henry's reign paſſed undiftiu- 
guiſhed by any events in Ireland worthy of note: 
the Iriſh fœdaries confining themſelves for the moſt 
part, to their own diſtricts, the Engliſh conducting 
their government, managing their intereſis, 
without diſorder or\interuption. Geoffry de Mau- 
riſco was continued in the adminiftration, and Hen- 
ry de Londres, the prelate of Dublin, was ſent in. 
to Ireland under the pretence of aſſuming his paſ- 
toral charge, but really as coadjutor to Geoffry: 
The king's letter addreſſed to his liege-barons ot 
Ireland expreſs the reluctance with which he patt- 
ed with this prelate, and how neceſſary his preſence 
and counſels were to him and the realm of Eng- 
land; directing them to conſult with him and the 


chief governor, in every thing pertaining to the 


tion of the kingdom. 4 
Anp although this prelate was chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed by his political conduct, yet in his 2 
ſtica! 
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aſtical character, he exerted himſelf with ſufficient 
abilities. Soon after his arrival he held a ſynod at Regift. 
Dublin, the conſtitutions of which are ſtill extant, 1 
and do no diſhonour to the temper and principles Wilk in. 
of de Londres. But his private conduct, if we Conc. 
may believe the Iriſh relaters, was inſolent and odi- 
ous. We are told that he ſummoned the tenants Hanmer. 
of his ſee to produce the inſtruments by which they 
held their lands, which he had no ſooner recerved 
under pretence of examining their titles, than in an 
affected 1 he caſt them into the fire. The 

firſt fit of aſtoniſhment at this impudent treachery 

was ſucceeded by a violent tumult, in which ſome 

of the biſhop's domeſtics were grievouſly wounded: 
ke himſelf was ſaved only by flight, and to al- 
lay the commotion, found it neceſſary to confirm 
their tenuresto the aggrieved parties. Nor could this 
condeſcenfion efface the odium of his attempt. He 
was branded with the name of Burn-Bill, and ever 
after known by this appellation; a circumſtance 
which ſeems to confirm the truth of this incident. 

Ard it is a ftriking example of the contempt with 
which the rights of the ſubject in Ireland were, in 
theſe times, treated by the more powerful of the 

Tux death of the great earl of Pembroke in the 
year 1219, deprived Ireland of an uſeful and pow- 
erful : from this period, at leaſt, her di- 
ders ſeem to have revived. Hugh de Lacy, whoſe 
Warice and ambition had not been ſuppreſſed by his 
misfortunes, deemed this incident favourable to his 
purpoſes, and commenced a conteſt about ſome 
lands which the earl had poſſeſſed, and which Hugh 
now claimed as his right. As the grants made to 
theſe Engliſh lords had raiſed them to a degree of 
lovereignty, and as they aſſumed the power of mak- 
mg war and peace, independent of the Engliſh go- 
vernment, de Lacy knew full well that the diſpute 
muſt finally . .. 
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Hen. III. ſo dangerous in the reign of John, the whole king- 


Vys. 


les equity and leſs attention to the 
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and to be the better provided for this event, he 
courted the alliance of O' Nial, the turbulent chief. 
tain of the North, and the avowed enemy of his 


liege-lord. William the young earl was ſuddenly 


called into Ireland to defend his lands: Leinſter 
and Meath were expoſed to the calamities of war, 
by the incurſions of theſe lords, who as each pre. 
vailed, purſued his adverſary, and laid his territo- 
ries waſte. Trim, the principal city of Meath, was 
befieged by William, and with difficulty maintained 
Leinſter, on the other hand, was harraſſed by O'Nial 
till the contending parties were wearied out into 
an accommodation, or at leaſt a ſuſpenſion of hofti. 
lities. 

Grorrxv, the Engliſh governor, was in the 
mean time obliged to make an expedition into De£. 


mond, to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of the Mac- 


Arthys; and terrified the country by the ſeverity of 
his execution. Donald O'Brien of Thomond, 
amidſt theſe ſtorms was ſolicitous to ſecure his own 
domain from the rapine of his countrymen, and 
the oppreſſive violence of the Engliſh, and as the 
moſt 2 method, 2 petitioned and _— a 
t from king He the dom of Tho- 
— (as it is Called) to be hel . 5 king dur- 
ing his minority, by a yearly rent of one hundred 
pounds, and a fine of one thouſand marks. With 
tranquillity of 
granted to Richard de 


the kingdom, Henry alſo 
repreſentative of that lord who had proved 


Sh 


dom of Connaught after the death of Cathal the 
bloody-handed, who till maintained his ſtate in this 
province. It doth not appear whether the perks 
grant was reconcilable to the ſtipulations formerly 
made with Cathal. But as Hubert de Burgo, 
ary of England, and governor of the king, was now 
in the meridian of his power, it is — Low that 
his kinſman was adhd. without a kee at- 


juſtici- | 
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tention to the claims of an Iriſh chieftainJittle 
known or regarded in the court of England. 

Tae death of Cathal ſoon gave Richard an op- , > 
portunity toplead his grant. But the Iriſh, according * 
to their own cuſtoms, proceeded to elect a ſucceſſor : Ann. 
and by the powerful interceſſion of O'Nial, Tir- — * 
hugh, brother of the late prince, was inveſted with 
the royal dignity of Connaught. A nomination 
procured by the open and inveterate oppoſer of the 
Engliſh government, and wy, 067 by his arms, 
was particularly offenfive to Geoffry de Mauriſco. 

He led an army into Connaught, but without at- 
tempting directly to ſupport de Burgo in his claims, 
contented himſelf with expelling Tirlaugh, and 
eſtabliſhing Adh, a fon of Cathal in his room. 
The uſual ſubject of contention in this diſordered 
province was thus revived, The ſucceſſor 
inſolent, was provoked by the demands made upon 
his territory by the Engliſh, reſiſted them by fo 


was ſupported by his countrymen, and proved fo 
ſucceſsful as to take a ſon of Geoffry priſoner, who 
ſeems to have marched with an inconſiderable force 
to oppoſe him. Being ſoon reduced to extremity, 
re the 
governor: when a diſſention arifing between ſome 
of his Iriſh train and the domeſtics of Geoffry, 
dh was unhappily killed in the tumult“. His 
uncle and rival re-afſumed the ſovereignty, but was 
ſoon depoſed by Richard de Burgo, who ſucceeded 735 
os Mauriſco 


lt ĩs ſcarcely worthy of notice that the death of this prince 
8 variouſly related. Some annaliſts tell us that the wife of one 
of the grenade attendants entertained him with particular 
<undneſs, prepared a bath to refreſh him, and was aſſiduous 
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g his benefactreſs. In this act, which poſſibly 

25 rendered more ſuſpicious by an artleſs unpoliſhed warmth 

hs ; rpriſed by her h who in a vio- 

kt "age of jealouſy determined to deſtroy him, and effected 

treacherous aſſaſſination. Geoffry was juſt 
e the law of England on the offender. 
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Mauriſco in the government, and deemed it more 


conſiſtent with his views, to inveſt another ſon of 


_ Cathal called Feidlim, with the royal title. This 


chief more vigorous and politic than his immediate 
predeceſſors, had the ſpirit to oppoſe the claims 
made on his territory by de Burgo, in a manner the 
more peremptory and imperious, as he was now in 
the plenitude of power. Impatient of oppoſition 
from his creature, he denounced the terrors of his 
vengeance againſt him, commenced hoſtilities, and 
even made him captive. Yet Feidlim had the good 


fortune to eſcape, collected a conſiderable body of 


his adherents, marched againſt his rival now {up. 
ported by the Engliſh governor, defeated, flew him, 


and re- aſſumed his ſovereignty. 


Cl. 17 H. Happiy for this Iriſh prince, Hubert was now 


III. A. D. -_ 73: 


Ibid. 


Anon. 
MSS. 


made war upon his vaſſals, and aimed at a 


grace; his kinſman was, of conſequence, re- 
moved from his government, and Maurice Fitz. 
Gerald appointed his ſucceſſor, in return for the 
ſervices of his noble family. Feidlim, with a ſaga- 


city, not unuſual to his countrymen, determined to 


improve this favourable conjuncture. Senſible that 
he could not long ſupport his dignity by any power 


Hof his own, he addreſſed himſelf to the king of 


England. In a ſubmiſſive and affecting manner, 
he repreſented his own inviolable attachment as well 
as that of his father to the Engliſh government; 
the t and valuable ceſſions they had made, 
wha or were not capable of fatiating the avarice 
of a diſloyal baron, who had ſeized the king's forts, 


= 


power inconſiſtent with his allegiance, and 


ous to the intereſts of his liege - lord; earneſtly en- 


treating permiſſion to repair to England, to caſt 
himſelf at the king's feet, that he might explain 
more particularly his own cruel injuries, as well 25 
the enormities of his enemy de Burgo. 

Henxy could not but feel ſurprize at an applic# 
tion, which ſo little accorded with the accounts © 


* N I III. 


Triſh tranſactions received at his court. He had 
been afſured * that the late diſorders of Connaught 
had proceeded from a general rebellion of the na- 
tive Iriſh; that, led by the chief of Connaught, 
a declared enemy to his royal authority, they had 
entered the king's lands with fire and ſword; that 

his faithful barons had riſen up, repelled the invaſi- 
on, purſued the enemy to their head-quarters, where 
by their addreſs and valour, Feidlim had been de- 
feated with the loſs of twenty thouſand men. A- 
larmed at the reports of the inſolence and power of 
de Burgo, and taught to dread the exceſſes of a 
diſcontented baron, but at the ſame time doubting 
the repreſentations of the Iriſh chief, he reſolved 
to act with caution. + He addreſſed a letter to 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald, in which he informed him I 
the application of his liege-man, ſon of the late fili. 
king of Connaught; that, in anſwer to his petition | 
for a ſafe- conduct, he had recommended that his 

8 2 journey 


* This account is found in Matth. Paris, who probably re- 
ceived it on the authority of ſome artful ntelligence ſent into 
England, without conſidering or knowing the abſurdity of it. 
The monk was ſo ill informed, that he makes this ſtupendous 
vitory to have been gained by Geoffry the chief governor, a 
conſiderable time after Geoffry was removed from the govern- 
ment of Ireland. V. page. 366. Ed. Watts, 16.0. 

} © The king, to his well beloved and faithtul Maurice 

Fitz Gerald, his Juſticiary of Ireland, health. 
I © Whereas our well beloved and fa hful F. fon of our 
„ moſt dear friend the late king of Connaught, hath pro- 
;, poſed unto us to come to England to ſee and cunverſe with 
„ u on our and his affairs, aud whereas we hase ient him 
4 word, that before his arrival, he ſhould with your advice, 
„ ©ndeavour to take the cattle of Melic, now in the poſſeſſion 
„ *f Richard de Burgo : and that when the ſaid caſtle {hall 
„ de taken and given up to us, the lands of Connaught pea- 
« ably ſettled and delivered to us, it is very pleaſiag to us, 
„ nd we will that he come to England, with your — 
whom you ſhall ſend unto us into England. 
R T matters, therefore, eee as before mentioned, 
« Jou are to give the aforeſaid P. a ſafe and ſecure conduct 
„ © come to us into England, and alſo at his coming, you 
unto us your meſſengers, viz, Diſcreet perſons 
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journey to England ſhould be deferred, until he had ſeff 
with the concurrence of his chief governor, en. ten 
deavoured to reduce the caſtle of Melick, now in tht 
poſſeflion of de Burgo, the detention of which pla 
probably had been repreſented as a ftriking inſtance cor 
of the diſloyalty of this baron; that, when this anc 
ſhould be effected, and the province of C onnaught, the 
peaceably ſettled and delivered to the king's deputy im 
he had declared his readineſs to grant this petition lay. 
and adnut him to his preſence. At the ſame time WA 
Fitz-Gerald is directed that ſome truſty agents, on his 
whole diſcretion he could rely, ſnould be ſent with fort 
the Iriſh prince, who might inform the king au- *2 
thentically of the real ſtate and condition of Ire- En 
land, that he might not be deceived by intereſted lan 
reports, or the ſuggeſtions of jealouſy and envy, and 
This anſwer was ſufficient for the immediate pur. pof 
pole of Feidlim. He was acknowledged as the king's reſc 
liege- man; he had the royal commiſſion to act again a ce 
de Burgo; and his countrymen were deterred from and 
any factious attempts againſt a chieftain who boaft- * 
ed the ſupport of the Engliſh monarch. So thathe pea 
enjoyed his petty ſovereignty for a time, unmoleſtel [ 
by any Iriſh rivals, or Engliſh claims; while arc- tue 
ther and a more important object engaged the at. fou 
tention of the great barons in Ireland, and involved hap 
2 kingdom in conſiderable diſorder and confi- ow 

n. | 
A. D. Oy the death of William Mariſhal, ſon to tit "is 
3231 Protector, his eſtates and honours devolved on 8 — 
_ ther Richard, a young lord actuated with all tn ** 
bold and independent fpirit of an Engliſh bara f -* 


1 * Both the king, and Hubert who was now in pow” 
were acquainted with his diſpoſitions, and dreads 
their effects: ſo that when he came to demand po 


- myeer— — 
1 * = — 


a „ who are well acquainted with and can inform us of 1.1, 
b of our land of Ireland. Witneſs myſelf at Theoki® 
«« 28th of May, in the 17th year of our reign.” 

Rymer, tome. 1. p. 328. 
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ſeſſion of his lands, it was at firſt denied, on pre- 
tence that his brother's wife was pregnant. When 
this device proved ineffectual, it was, in the next 
place, alledged that Richard had held a treaſonable 
correſpondence with the king's enemies in France 
and therefore he was commanded to depart from 
the realm within fifteen days, on pain of perpetual 
impriſonment. Without the leaſt heſitation or de- 
lay, he bent his courſe to Ireland, where his family 
was held in the utmoſt reverence. Deſcended by 
his mother's fide from an Iriſh king, from the con- 
ſort of the renowned Strongbow, he was equally dear 

to the inhabitants of Leinſter, both of the Iriſh and 
| Engliſh race. He was readily inveſted with his 


lands and caftles, received the homage of his vaſlals, 


and, collecting a conſiderable force from Ireland, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the caſtle of Pembroke, as if 
reſolved to aſſert his patrimonial claims by arms: 
a conduct which wrought ſo forcibly on the timidity 
and inconſtancy of the king, that he conſented to 
accept his homage and fealty, and to inveſt him 
peaceably with all his rights. 


Ir ſoon appeared that Henry's apprehenſions of Matth. 
tae dangerous ſpirit of this lord were but too well Paris. 


founded. When the adminiſtration had been un- 


happily committed to the prelate of Wincheſter, and 


the land groaned under the oppreſſion of this tyran- 
nous and head-ftrong — nar Richard was the 
rſt to remonſtrate boldly, and even haughtily to 
the king, on the imminent danger to the laws and 
liberties of the realm, and of conſequence to his 
own crown and dignity, from the precipitate and 
imperious conduct of his favourite, and the inunda- 
tion of foreigners which overſ] the land. He 
declared that he and others of his peers would no 
longer deign to attend the king's councils, while 
numbers of infolent and contemptible Poictevins 
were allowed to engroſs the royal favour and atten- 
ton. A ſharp reply provoked him and his adhe- 

8 3 rents 
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by the miniſter to forſake their party, the earl Mz. 


Richard with an affected reverence declined to take 
any part in the engagement. When an advantage 
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rents to abſent themſelves from parliament. Th 
are ſummoned : they pretend to be apprehenſive 
for their perſonal ſafety, and diſobey the mandate 
they are proclaimed traitors, and their lands aſſigned 
to foreigners. The cauſe of theſe diſcontenteg 
lords had all the advantage of popular favour and 
applauſe, and was at firſt honoured with the con. 
currence of Richard, brother to the king. But as he 
was ſpeedily reconciled, and other lords were bribed 


riſhal was left almoſt fingly, to ſupport a deſperate 
conteſt with his ſovereign : yet ſtill diſdaining a ſub. 
miſſion, he retired to Wales, and there confedera. 
ting with Lewellin, and other chieftains of this 

rovince, declared his reſolution of defending his 

ands and caſtles againſt any hoſtile attack whatever, 
Some attemps which were made to reduce him, 
enced only in thediſgraceof the king's arms. Where 
Henry conimanded in perſon (for he was obliged to 
lead his forces againſt this refractory lord) earl 


was gained over his countrymen, they were treated 
with the utmoſt lenity : to foreigners quarter was 
never granted. A ſucceſsful inſurrection, profeſl- 
edly pointed againft an odious and arbitrary miniſter 
could not fail to gain new friends and adherents, 
In vain did the Engliſh prelates entreat the king to 
ſtop the ſpreading diſorder, by a juſt redreſs of griev- 
ances, and to ſeek an accommodation with thoſe 
diſcontented lords, who might at leaft plead, that 
they had been condemned and baniſhed, without 3 


fair trial by their peers. The imperious miniſter | 
declared that they were entitled to no ſuch privileg 


and affected to wonder at their preſumption in al- 


ſuming the ſame conſequence with the peers of 


France. As violent and anguinary meaſures were 


more ſuited to his genius, with the aſſiſtance of his 
minions, he now concerted a ſcheme for the * 
tru 10n 
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truction of earl Richard, head and leader of this 
dangerous confederacy. | 
LeTTERS under the king's ſeal, as well as the Match. 
fignature of the miniſter, and eleven of his crea- Paris. 
tures, were directed to Maurice Fitz-Gerald the 
Iriſh vicegerent, Hugh and Walter de Lacy, Geof- 
fry de Mauriſco, Richard de Burgo, and ſome other 
inferior lords, purporting, that Richard, late earl 
Mariſhal of England, had, for his manifeſt treaſon, 
by ſentence of the king's court been baniſhed 
from the realm, his eſtates forfeited and ſeized, yet 
that he ſtill perſevered in obſtinate rebellion againſt 
his liege-lord. It was therefore ſignified to theſe 
the king's faithful ſubjects, that if the aforeſaid 
Richard ſhould land in Ireland, they ſhould en- 
deavour to ſecure and ſend him to the king alive 
or dead. In return for which ſervice, his majeſty 
granted them all the lands which Richard had en- 
joyed in Ireland, and were now forfeited by his 
diſloyalty, to be divided among them, and be poſ- 
ſeſſed by them and their heirs for ever: for the full 
effect of which promiſe, they who atteſted theſe 
letters made themſelves ſureties, on condition that 
the required ſervice ſhould be duly and faithfully 
performed, ; | 
Tue diviſion of a vaſt diſtri in a part of Ire- 
land the beſt improved, was a tempting allurement 
to theſe lords, whoſe darling objects were riches and Matth. 
influence; and who were not always ſerupulous and „ 
delicate in their purſuit. The inſidiouſneſs, with 
which they are charged on this occaſion by a cotem- 
porary writer, was by no means agreeable to the 
open generous character of Engliſh nobles, but was 
in ſome ſort palliated and diſguiſed by the appear- 
ance of loyalty and zeal for the ſervice of their 
lovereign. Care was in the firſt place taken to con- 
vey intelligence to earl Richard, that the barons of 
Ireland had ſeized ſome of his caſtles, and ravaged 
his lands in Leinſter. a a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
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| 222 conteſt againſt injuſtice and oppreſſion 


his illuſtrious progenitors. The earl was prevailed 
upon with little reluctance to adopt a ſcheme ſo 
flattering to his pride, and apparently fo favourable 


Matthew 
Paris. 


| ſhould peaceably reſign it to earl Richard, with 


king, they ſhould conſider him as relinquiſhing his 
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in Wales had allowed him to attend to his Iriſh in. 
tereſts, he embarked with fifteen attendants, rely. 
ing on a ſufficient ſupport from his vaſſals and ad. 
herents in Ireland. Immediately on his arrival, he 
was attended by Geoffry de Mauriſco, who, under 
pretence of attachment and devotion to his ſervice, 
affected to commiſerate his wrongs, and applaud his 


he obſerved how eaſily and effectually he might 
diſtreſs the king by the vigour of his operations in 
Ireland; that, ſupported as he was by numerous 
adherents, and in a cauſe favoured in general by ma 
both kingdoms, he could not fail of ſucceſs, and 
might even reduce all Ireland to his obedience, by 
a due exertion of that ſpirit which had diſtinguiſhed 


to his cauſe. His forces were collected; hoſtilities 
commenced : his own caſtles readily recovered; 
Limerick taken after a fiege of four days; and the 
citizens obliged to bind themſelves byů folemn oat 
to his ſervice ; and ſtill extending his irruptions, 
he ravaged the lands, and ſeized ſeveral caſtles both 
of the king and his barons. 

Dz Buxco, the Lacies, and other lords who ſhould 
have oppoſed theſe violences, fled before him with 
an affected terror; while his ſucceſſes only ſerved 
to drive him into the toils of his enemies. They 
now employed agents to preſent to him, that, as 
liege-men to. king Henry, they could not look on 
tamely, while he reduced the lands which had been 
entruſted to their cuſtody. But, to prevent the 
effuſion of blood, they deſired a truce ; promiſing 
that, if ſuecours were not ſpeedily received from the 


mono uh mALb es AT 


power and authority in the iſland, and on their parts 


ce oo iawwow 


whom they deſued an interview an the plains © 
3 
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Kildare, in order to adjuſt the terms of this truce, 
and to effect an equitable and amicable agreement. 
Richard conſented to appear at the place appointed, 
attended by a force nearly equal to that of his op- 
ponents; but, by the inſidious advice of Geoffry, 
haughtily refuſed to grant a truce. The barons 
replied that the ſword ſhould then inſtantly decide 
the conteſt. Each fide prepared to engage ; when 
in the moment of onſet, Geoffry coldly told the 
earl, that his only meaſure was to yield to the de- 
mands of the barons : for as Walter de Lacy was 
married to his ſiſter, he could by no means fight 
againſt his kinſman ; and thus inftantly marched 
away with fourſcore of the earl's company, who 
had been bribed to this deſertion. Richard was 
now left with his fifteen brave followers of Wales 
to ſupport the ſhock of one hundred and forty 
choſen men. The laws of romantic honour forbad 
him to fly. He turned tenderly to his young bro- 
ther, took an affecting farewel, entreating him, as 
he was of too tender years to ſhare a deſperate en- 
counter, to conſult his ſafety by retiring to a neigh 
bouring caſtle. The enemy's attack was chiefly 
directed againſt his perſon : the barons themſelves 
would not appear to take any part in this unequal 
engagement: their followers affailed the earl, and 
at length unhorſed him, though not without blood 
ſhed and difficulty; when one of them pointing « 
dagger at his back, where he was not defended by 
his armour, plunged it in his body to the hilt. 
The unfortunate earl was conveyed to one of his 
caſtles which Fitz-Gerald had in the mean time re- 
duced, and expired in a few days after this fatal 
rencounter. 

Taz news of the death of earl Richard, a popu- 
lar and favourite lord, was received in England with 
the deepeſt conſternation, and the moſt violent re- 
ſentment againſt the prelate of Wincheſter, who had 
acrificed this noble victim to his revenge. Every 


Circum- 
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Matthew rage of party, and every report propagated that 


endowments, lamented his own loſs of ſo invalua- 


vention of the nobles was held, to confider of the 
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circumſtance of his death was aggravated by the 


could encreaſe the odium of the miniſter. It was 
even fag;,c{ted that the baſeſt treachery had been 
practiſcc. un the care of his wound; and that he 
right b. ve happily recovered, but for the villainy 
of a *:rgenn, who purpoſedly tortured, and threy 
him into an ardent fever. An Iriſh agent was ſo 
fou!l:th as to confeſs in London, that he had taken x 
principal part in the death of this earl, and, by this 
indiſcretion, ſo provoked the popular fury, that he 
was immediately aſſaſſinated. The diſcontented 
nobles led the general clamour ; affected the utmoſt 
indignation, and the utmoſt terror for their own 
perſors. The king, juſtly dreading the effects of 
the preſent temper of the people, with a mean 
diſſimulation expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow at the 
death of Richard, praiſed his great merits and 


ble a ſubject, and ordered his chaplains to per 
form a ſolemn ſervice for the repoſe of his departed 
foul. A ſudden and ftriking event, which affected 
all orders of his ſubjects, proved of more force than 
all the temperate remonſtrances of his real friends, 
or even the violent oppoſition of a few barons. The 
ſeceding lords were invited to return to his coun- 
ſels, and had the ſecurity of the prelates for their 
ſafe· conduct. Gilbert brother and ſucceſſor of the 
late earl, was knighted, and inevſted with his lands, 
together with the office of earl Mariſhal. A con- 


diſtracted ſituation of the realm. In this aſſembly, 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury produced a copy of 


the king's letter ſent to the lords of Ireland, and 
figned by the minifter and his creatures. The king, 


388 its effect, roſe up, and baſely denied that 


e had any knowledge of it, confeſſed that the 
biſnop of Wincheſter had compelled him to affix 
his ſeal, but declared his on total ignorance of the 


* 
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purport of this letter, which he confirmed by a ſo- 
lemn oath, in all the mortified abaſement of a prince 
who had loſt the confidence of his ſubjects. The 
biſhop was ſummoned to appear, but, with ſome of 
his friends involved in the ſame diſgrace, fled for 
ſanctuary to the church of Wincheſter. The whole 
fabric of power which this proud foreigner had 
been ſo long raiſing, was in an inſtant utterly ſub- 
yerted. His creatures were baniſhed or impri- 
ſoned; the court no longer filled with foreigners; 
the natives reſtored to favour; and the primate of 

England, a man of temper, prudence, and equity, 

admitted to a principal ſhare of power and confi- 

dence with the king. 

Ix Ireland, the general temper of the people was 
ually enflamed by the death of earl Richard, and 
pecially in that province where his family had poſ- 

ſeſſed the firſt rank of dignity, and had been conſi- 

dered as the ſovereigns of Leinſter. The citizens 

of Dublin, an Engliſh colony, fraught with a full 

portion of the national ſpirit, echoed the clamours 

of their brethern of England, inveighed londly Pryn. 
againſt the treachery and cruelty of the miniſter, 
and ſeemed ripe for ſome act of violence. Henry 
even deigned to addreſs a letter to thoſe rough and 
turbulent burghers. He aſſured them of his in- 
tentions to convene the nobles of his realm, that 
every meaſure ſhould be taken, on mature advice, 
for the pacification and welfare of both nations : 
he recommended to them to wait the reſult of his 
intended deliberations, which he graciouſly aſſured 
them, ſhould in due time be tranſmitted, and he 
doubted not, but would give them perfect ſaisfac- 
tion and content. 

Tux great lords of Ireland in the mean time pro- 
ceeded to divide the ſpoil of earl Richard's lands, 
with the moſt rapacious violence, envying and op- 
poſing each other, harraſſing and ravaging their in- _ 
feriors. Their outrages were continued with tje 

greater 
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ter boldneſs, as Gilbert the preſent earl had 
3 fallen under the diſpleaſure of Henry, having 

taken the ſame meaſures with his late brother, on 
the relapſe of the king into his former oppreſſions 
and unjuſt partiality to foreigners. His marriage 
with the daughter of Alexander king of Scotland 
ſerved to {well his pride; but leſs able, and there. 
fore leſs reſpected than his brother, he was treated 
by Henry with greater harſnneſs, and ſoon obliged 
to ſue for a reconciliation; which by the interceſſion 
of the king's brother was effected, and ſerved to 
check the depredations committed on his Iriſh 
lands. Maurice Fitz-Gerald, dreading the conſe- 
quences of his reſentment, thought it expedient to 
repair to London, that by the mediation of the king 
he might be reconciled to a powerful young lord, 
now reſtored to the royal favour, and prevent the 
conſequences of a dangerous family feud. In the 
prone of Henry and his nobles, he exculpated 
| himſelf by oath from any part or concurrence in the 

death of Richard; yet, for the fake of peace, and 
reſtoration of amity between their noble houſes, 
propoſed without delay to found a well-endowed 
monaſtery, furniſhed with a reverend conventual 
body, to offer up their conſtant prayers for the 
foul of this unhappy earl. 

A FORMAL reconciliation was thus effected, and 
Maurice was preparing to depart, when Feidlim, 
prince of Connaught, ſuddenly appeared at the 
court of England, having at length obtained an 
opportunity of pleading his grievances, and diſplay- 
ing the oppreſſions of de Burgo. This lord, ſoon 
after the death of earl Richard, had, by the reſto- 
ration of his kinſman Hubert to ſome degree of 
favour, been encouraged to repair to England, and 
attend upon the king, who received him with an 
appearance of favour, though not uninformed of 
the violence of his conduct, and the many inſtances 
in which he had preſumed to deſpiſe the royal au- 

thority- 
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thority. He only ventured to infinuate in a letter cl. 19. 
with which this lord was honoured ſoon after his Hen. III. 
return, that he ſhould be careful, by a more punc- 

tual and ready compliance with his orders for the 

future, to obviate all ſuſpicions which might be en- 
tertained of his diſloyalty. But little affected by 

this gentle rebuke, he continued to indulge his am- 

bitious views, and particularly to extend his ſettle- COR Hh” 
ments in Connaught, with an inſolent contempt of eee 
any rights or claims of the Iriſh natives. Pretences wg 
for hoſtilities were readily found or invented : and 

de Burgo had the addreſs to gain Fitz-Gerald, the 
chief governor, to ſupport his intereſted ſchemes. 
Under the pretence of reprefling inſurrections or Ann. 

_ enforcing the demands of government, they unite _ 
in an invaſion of the territories of Feidlim, which 
ended in the purpoſe for which it was undertaken, 
the uſurpation of a confiderable your of this diſtrict. 
The injured chieftain had no reſource but to repeat 

his application to the throne : he artfully avoided 

to involve the chief governor in his accuſation, 
confined his complaint to the exceſſes of de Burgo, 

and fo effectually did he plead his cauſe, that the 
king, now happily diſpoſed to redreſs all wrongs, 
ordered Fitz- d to take the ſpeedieſt and moſt 
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effectual meaſures for repreſſing the outrages of +; FE Ya 4 
this proud baron, and re-eſtabliſhing the Iriſh prince 1 
in full poſſeſſion of his rights. enen 

Tuis appearance of equity, and attention to the ein 
rights of the Iriſh tributaries ſeem to have been Bet pF: 


_ conſidered by the king as a matter of no ſmall me- 
rit. It was ſoon ſucceeded by a requiſition to * all Ry mer. 


„ land, we have now prepared to make war upon him and 
* for revenging the many tranſgreſſions he has committed 
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the toparchs who had ſubmitted, or were ſuppoſed 
to be well- affected to him, to repair to his ſtandard 
with their forces, in order to aſſiſt him againſt the 
king of Scotland; as they hoped to find reſource 
in him, in their neceſſities, and that he ſhould ex. 


tend his grace to them, on their petitions. A ſud. 
den accommodation 


prevented him from diſcovering 
the effect of his letters, which were addreſſed to 
ſeveral chiefs, who, notwithſtanding any former 
engagements, were diſaffected, if not his open and 

avowed 


«« againſt us, unleſs he does of his own accord make amends 
for the ſame. Confident of your love, that you will not 
«« deny to us your aſſiſtance in this our expedition; we order 
you, that with our juſticiary of Ireland and other our 
« faithful ſubjects who are to come to the neareſt parts cf 
Scotland to harraſs our enemies; that you furniſh ſuch 
powerful ſuccours, by coming perſonally with them, 
«« guarded by your brave people; ſo that in your neceſſity 
% you may the more confidently fly to us. And that we for 
«© the ſuccour granted to us at our prayer, may be the more 
«« willingly bound to grant you any favour you ſhall demand. 
% Witneſs, the king, at Stampford the ſeventh of July. 
Directed as follows.” 
FzLmIno filio quondam Recs (ſci. Connachtæ & Hiber- 
niæ monarch. nomine.) | 
O'RaLy. | : 
UnanLus, (i. e. O'HanLovn.) 
BEN O'NeL 
T1ix-Owen) 
O' C ATA, (i. e. O'CaTnan.) 
O'HYNERT. 
DonenarD Mac-Danisr. 
Mac-Anecus (i. e. Maceinnis.) 
Mac-KazxTan. | 
Mac-Gii.LteMurs (dux O'Niallorum de Clanneboia in 
agro Dunenſi.) | 
G. FLen regi de Turteri (i. e. O'FrI nA 


regi de Hy-Tur- 
tria regione in comitatu Antrim lacui Neach contermina.) 
Mac-Macranan (i. e. Mac-Manos.) 


Mac-O*Carutry (principem eſſe ſuſpicor Oſtmannorum 
Warerfordentan?) - 

Cononor O'Baix filius Dunecan Carbragh de Thodmend, 
(i. e. Connox O'Brien de Thomond.) hos 

CoRMACLETHan Macau de 


MAC Mac-AzTar de Deſmond.) N 


(i, e. Cor- 


oxi de Kinelus, G. „ Kine-cogaia fre 
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vowed adverſaries. In the following year, how- 1245. 
ever, Feidlim had an opportunity of approving his Ann. 
gratitude by attending Fitz-Gerald into Wales, 1188. 
and performing good ſervices againſt prince David. 

In which he had the greater merit, as he was the 

only chief either of the Iriſh or Engliſh race who 
obeyed the king's ſummons upon this occafion, al- 
though the governor was directed to addrets nim- 

ſelf to each to ſound their diſpoſitions, and to aſſure Ry mer. 
them of the royal favour on their compliance, and 

2 ſhare of ſuch conqueſts as might be made by their 
aſiſtance. 

Taz delay of Fitz-Berald in leading bis ſuc- Matth. 
cours into Wales, to which Henry affected to im-Faris. 
pute the diſgraces and diſtreſſes of his expedition, 
is faid to be the cauſe of his removal from the Iriſh 
government, by which, a popular lord, with a pow- 
erful following indifferent to the intereſts of a ſo- 
vereign by whom he was diſobliged, was ſent into 
the South to raiſe new commotions among the 
moſt turbulent and inveterate of the Iriſh natives. 

He had no occafion to enter into plots or confede- 
racies, to diſturb the public peace. The Geraldines 
and their affociates only proceeded to enlarge their 
ſettlements, and to extend their encroachments on 
the bloody ſept of Mac-Arthy, and all the e of Ann. 
war was inftantly kindled in their quarter of the !nisf- 
iſland, The death of Richard de Burgo, Hugh 488 


Ros O' FATLANIR de Deſſia, (i. e O'FaoLan de Deſies ba- 
ronia in comitatu Waterford.) 

Ricuarpo MacxermEren de Deflia. | | 

CoxT-OTuznxnenr de Fermuy (potius O' Con box de Fer- 
moy regione in comitatu Cork.) 

SHONETHER O'CappurcyY de Corrac. 

MaTauLanzc O'KzeLitis de O'chonill (O'Kerty de 
— regione in moderno comitatu de Wick - 

Munenad Mac Brin de Natherlach (potius de RaniLocs 
regione de O'Br1ins in com. de Wicklow.) 

1 For the benefit of the curious in Iriſh Hiſtory we have 

explained the foregoing namesas much as poſſible. Harris.” 


de Lacy, and Geoffry de Mauriſco, which happen. 


had taken arms immediately on the departure of 


* the great Engliſh lords. The riſing diſorders « 


where they had obtained ſettlements, the nativ 
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ed nearly at the ſame period, produced new com. 
motions. The chiefs of Tirconnel in the North 


Fitz-Gerald to the war in Wales; but at his return 
were, by the aſſiſtance of Feidlim, ſoon reduced. 
They were now encouraged to reſume their hoſti. 
lities, which the new governor, ſon of Geoffry, 
was immediately called to ſuppreſs; and found an 
obſtinate enemy, which it was the whole bufſineſ 
of his adminiftration to ſubdue : nor was this ef. 
fected but by the concurrence of ſome neighbour. 
ing Iriſh chiefs, who thus revenged their private 
quarrels on the prince of Tirconnel. Nor did the 
weſtern part of Ireland continue to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of Henry's protection. Walter, ſucceſſor 
of Richard de Burgo, had married the daughter 
and heireſs of Hugh de Lacy; and being of con. 
ſequence inveſted with the earldom of Ulfter, was 
enabled by ſo vaſt an acceſſion of power to aflert 
the claims of his family in Connaught with th 
more 1mperious violence, Feidlim was on ſom 
pretence of diſaffection once more driven from h 
territory, and once more had the ſpirit to regain ; 
by force of arms, and to maintain his rights again 


England encouraged them to deſpiſe the royal a 
thority; on the encreaſe of theſe diſorders the 
confidence roſe gradually to the higheſt pitch : th: 
were ever the ſecret enemies, ſometimes the avos 
ed adverſaries of each other; and in many place 


were firſt driven into inſurrections by their cruel 
and then puniſhed with double cruelty for th: 


Is a country thus oppreſſed by ſeverity, 2 
harrafled by mutual _ the firſt ſyn 
omas of a diſorder which proved ſo fatal to Irela 
Ad not fail to mark this wretched period of p 


ch. 1. . 


ty nies. The Engliſh laws which had been 
ſo folemnly accepted and eftabliſhed, were ſoon 
ſound to be a ſyſtem unfriendly to oppreſſion. Too 
ſevere in puniſhing theſe outrages which ſubvert 
the peace of ſociety, and too indulgent to the rights 
and properties of inferiors, they were ſcorned by an. 
1 mperious ariſtocratic faction, who, in the phrenzy 
of rapine and ambition, trampled on the. moſt ſa- 
lutary inſtitutions; and by oppreſſing thoſe imme- 
diately below them, taught them to become op- 
preflors, and to ſtop that current of equity and 
juſtice which was their own moſt effectual ſecurity. 
So early as the year 1228, a remonſtrance appears 
to have been made to the king againſt this dange- 
rous negle& and ſuſpenſion of the laws; ſo t 

he judged it neceſſary to tranſmit his mandate to 
the chief governor for ſuppreſſing this innovation.“ 


He directed that the whole body of nobility, knights Cl. 12. 
| free-tenants, and bailiffs of the ſeveral coun- Hen. III. 


ties, ſhould be convened; that the charter of Eng- Lond. 


liſh laws and cuſtoms received from king John, and 
= + to 


„ The king to his well-beloved and faithful Richard de 
„ Burgo, Juſticiary of Ireland, health. We firmly charge 
« and command you that on a certain day and place you 
«* cauſe to aſſemble before you. the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


*« abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, free-holders, and 


„ bailiffs of every county. And that you cauſe the charter 
* of the lord king John our father to be publickly read in 
their preſence. Which charter has his ſeal and which he 
ordered to be made and ſworn to by the peers of Ireland, 
„for keeping the Engliſh laws and cuſtoms in Ireland, and 
10 you command them from us firmly to hold and ob- 


© ſerve the laws and cuſtoms contained in ſaid charter; and 


that you cauſe the ſame to be proclaimed through ev 

county in Ireland, prohibiting for us and under our diſ- 
'* Pleaſure any perſon to preſume to counteract this our com- 
mand with this exception, that on our part nothing be re- 
5 ſolved upon concerning the [riſh that have been ſlain or their 
„ Chattles within fifteen days of the feaſt of St. Michael in 
„ ne twelfth year of our reign, of which we have given a 
, Teſpit to our peers of Ireland until the aforeſaid term. 
5 Witneſs myſelf, at Weſtminſter the eighth of May, twelfth 

year of our reign, &c, 
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to which they were bound by oath, ſhould be 


read over in their preſence; that they ſhould be 


directed, for the future, ſtrictly to obſerve and ad. 
here to theſe; and that proclamation ſhould he 
made, in every county of Ireland, of this roya 
mandate, ſtrictly enjoining obedience on pain of 
forfeiture of lands and tenements. How little ef. 
fect was produced by this order, and how juſtly 
the oppoſition to the courſe of Engliſh law is im. 


11, puted to 3 lords of Ireland, we learn from 
a mandate of the ſame kind in the year 1246, in 


which the barons are commanded, that for the 


* and e 


_ «© the king's new 


and tranquility of the land they may * permit 
it to be governed by the laws of England. 

AnD while theſe powerful lords thus ſubverted 
the peace and ſecurity of the Engliſh territories, 
with reſpect to the Iriſh natives, they were till les 
reſtrained in their violences, as theſe neither claim- 
ed nor enjoyed the benefits of the Engliſh conſti. 
tution. It hath already appeared that in theirea rlieſt 
ſtipulations with Henry the ſecond, the currency of 
their own old laws and cuſtoms was provided for, 
by thoſe who became tributaries to the crown of 
land. And theſe laws and cuſtoms, and theſe 


only were continued, even in the territories of thoſe 


chiefs who were beſt affected to the Engliſh govern- 


ment. Feidlim, the petty king of 6 


„The king to his well beloved, &c. 
% Becauſe for common utility of Ireland and for the 
% union of his majeſty's dominions, the king wills and by 
the king's common counſel proviſion is — that the laus 
a $ which are held in England, may alſo be held 
in Ireland. And that the ſaid country be ſubject to and 


governed by the ſame laws, as our lord king John, when 


* he was laſt in Ireland, appointed and ordered to be made. 
„ Becauſe the king wills, that all records of common law 
„ which paſs in England ſhould alſo paſs in Ireland under 
- The archbi 
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ſo far from conceiving that he or his people had 
acquired the valuable rights of Engliſh ſubjects, in 
their full extent, that, in a remonſtrace to the king 
againſt the damages he had ſuſtained by Walter de Rewer 
Burgo, he charges the burning of churches and thee, Bun- 
maſſacre of his priefts and monks, at three thou- della Li- 
ſand marks. As the Engliſh power was extended, terarum 
this motley mixture, of Iriſh tributaries and Eng- — oy 
liſh ſubjects, proved of the moſt effential prejudice 

to the peace and welfare of the nation. The rights, 
properties, and even lives of the natives were par- 
ticularly at the mercy of aſpiring and rapacious ba- 

rons, who, if too inſolent to allow to their fellow- 
ſubjects thoſe privileges which they juſtly claimed, 

had ftill leſs remorſe in taking advantage of the 
weakneſs of thoſe who claimed no ſuch privileges, 

and making them feel the moſt afflicting conſe- 
quences of their inferiority. The Iriſh were not 

long inſenſible of this diſadvantage: they had 
learned by melancholy experience the ſuperior ſe- 
curity which their neighbours enjoyed, and har- 

raſſed as they were on every fide, by their native 
chiefs, and the more powerful Engliſh lords, we 

have inſtances in this m— of a few the moſt peace- Prynn. 


ects, 
and on their plea of fidelity and good — ad- 
mitted by the king to a participation of theſe rights 
notwithſtanding they were denied to their coun- 
trymen in general = 
1 ExTRra- 


There are innumerable records of theſe grants made to 
individuals of the Iriſh race. I produce the earlieſt we find 
in this reign, as it ſhews evidently how far the benefits of 
= R to be — in foe- 
and: and that they were neither granted originally nor claim- 
ed, ns enforced by the Heh fo pam A point too evident 
to be ſo often repeated and enlarged on in this hiſtory, but for 
the confuſed and miſtaken repreſentations of ſome political 
writers who deduce the moſt important conſequences from their 
own erroneous conceptions. 
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ExrxAvACANr and abſurd as we may deem this uro 
general excluſion of the natives from the protection ¶ read 
of the Engliſh laws, yet it aroſe neither from the Ml dire 
want of equity, nor of diſcernment in the Engliſh WM long 
monarchs. The neceſſities and preſſing emergen. WM the 
cies of the reign of Henry the ſecond prevented ver 
the reduction of the iſland, and produced a treaty ¶ mo 
whereby the Iriſh were left in poſſeſſion of their ſho 
ancient juriſdiction. Whatever may have been tho 
the repreſentations of political and hiſtorical writers I Nas: 
it is too evident that at that time they neither de. pet 
fired nor accepted the Engliſh laws. They neither WF pin 
knew the ſuperior advantages of another conſtitu- WF rig 
tion, nor traced their diſtreſſes to the irregularities WW op; 
and imperfections of their own; which Fad been pie 
ſanctified by the uſage of ages, by the fabulous or tio 


exaggerated traditions of their famous kings and Wil as 
lawgivers, was inextricably interwoven with their 


manners, and with theſe, had taken too deep and Wil ſea 


extenſive root to be at once removed by the greateſt er: 
violence: and violence was neither originally exert- n. 


ed, nor intended, for this purpoſe. Time, indeed, hi 
and a continued intercourſe with the new ſettlers, to 
taught ſome among them to facrifice their national w. 
prejudices to their intereſt and ſecurity; pointed by 
out the ſuperior advantage of their Engliſh neigh- Wl th 
bours, and drove them to ſeek ſhelter from their lat 
wrongs, th 
an 
© The King to his juſticiary of Ireland, health. Wheres | 
„ Mamorc O'Ferthier and Roderic his brother have her Wl >: 
„ unto us, that they and their anceſtors (tho? Iriſh) have al- p 
« ways been firm and faithful to our ſervice and that of our 0) 
«« predeceſſors, kings of 4 in making a nga of tl 
the Iriſh jointly with the Engliſh, which matter, if it | 
* ſo, We command you that you do not ſuffer the ſaid M. { 
and R. to be diſpoſſeſſed, but that they may recover ' 
lands to which they have a right, like every other Engliſh- in 
* man, becauſe if they and their anceſturs, tho” Iriſh, hate u 
** ſo behaved themſelves towards the Engliſh, it would be un p 
*« juſt, that they, tho' Iriſhmen, ſhould be hindered from te 2 


covering their lands and other effects by that exception 
** whereby other Iriſhmen are excepted, 
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wrongs, Within the pale of Engliſh law: and the 
readineſs of Henry the third in receiving them, 


directs us plainly to the true cauſe, which for a 


long time fatally oppoſed the gradual coalition of 
the Iriſh and Engliſh race, under one form of go- 
vernment. The great Engliſh ſettlers found it 
more for their immediate intereſt, that a free courſe 
ſhould be left to their oppreſſions; that many of 
thoſe whoſe lands they coveted ſhould be conſidered 
as aliens; that they ſhould be furniſhed for their 
petty wars by arbitrary exactions; and in their ra- 
pines and maſſacres be freed from the terrors of a 
rigidly impartial and ſevere tribunal. They had the 
opportunity of making ſuch repreſentations, as they 
pleafed, to the court of England, and ſuch deſcrip- 
tions of the temper and diſpoſitions of the Iriſh, 
as might ſerve their own purpoſes moſt effectually. 
Thoſe few who forced their way to the throne in 
ſearch of protection, were received with ſufficient 
grace. But in times of general turbulence and 
:narchy, it is not ſurprizing that the royal grace 
ſhould not always prove effectual. For we are not 
to imagine that this dangerous ſpirit of oppreſſion 
was peculiar to the barons ſeated in Ireland. 
but ſhared in the vices of the times, and followed 
the pernicious example of their brethren in Eng- 
land, who deſpiſed and inſulted the weakneſs of 
the throne, oppoſed the execution of the laws, 
and by the public contentions and diſorders de- 
generated gradually into a band of outrageous 
plunderers, ravaging each other, and tyrannizing 
over their inferiors, in all the meanneſs of deſpo- 
tie inſolence. 


To repreſs the violences of his barons in Ireland, 


They 


ſome feeble efforts were made by Henry, by ſend- 


ing a ſucceſſion of Engliſhmen to the government, 
unconnected with the powerful ſettlers, without 
partialities or private views, but addicted ſolely to 
the ſervice of their maſter. We find the names of 
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Hanmer, 
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Matth. 


Paris. 


Rymer. 
Scac. 


Alan de la Zouch, Stephen Longeſpee, William 


truſted with the adminiftration of government in 


ſhort intervals as plainly indicate diſtraction in 


Dublin and Limerick, with their counties, the 
the church, and cuſtody o 


. crown, but remain for ever to the * kings of 


exCamer. the lands poſſeſſed or claimed by the king 
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Den, Richard de Capella, David Barry, Robert de 
Ufford, Richard de Exeter, James Audley, all en. 


this kingdom, and ſucceeding each other at ſuch 


Engliſh councils, as well as an irregular and difor- 
dered ftate of things in Ireland. But in the year 
1253, 2 meaſure was purſued, which might have 
been attended with important conſequences had 
England been more compoſed, or the advantages 
of a regular and peaceable eſtabliſhment of Ireland, 
juſtly and diſtinctly confidered. On the marriage 
of the gallant prince Edward with the Infanta of 
Spain, the king veſted him, among other territories 
with the whole land of Ireland (except the cities of 


town of Athlone, and ſome inferior diſtricts lately 
granted or promiſed; excepting alſo the lands of 

r ar churches) to be 
held by him and his heirs: provided that the lands 
thus granted ſhould not be ſeparated from the 


land, and held by a delegated authority. The 
cities and counties reſerved in this firſt grant were 
by a ſubſequent deed ceded to the prince, together 
with the debts and arrears due to the crown, and 
the iſſues and revenues of all the lands, except thoſe 
arifing from the vacancies of cathedrals, croſſes, 
and abbies : and the whole grant at firſt executed 
in Gaſcony, was afterwards duly ratified and con- 
firmed under the great ſeal of England. So that 


s ſub- 
jects in Ireland, were now called the lands of lord 
Edward, the officers and minſters of government 

| * 


Such are the very words of the charter.—** So, neverthe- 
<< leſs, that the aforeſaid territories and all their caſtles be ne- 
ver ſeparated from the crown, but wholly remain to cht 
„kings of England for ever. 
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were ftiled the officers of Edward lord of Ireland, Davys. 


and the writs ran in this prince's name. | 
Some time after theſe grants, Edward was di- Rymer. 
rected by his father to entruſt the province of Gaſ- 
cony to his officers, and to repair to his Iriſh go- 
vernment for the more effectual reformation and 
ſettlement of the ſtate. And happy had it been, 
if a young prince of ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities had 
really aſſumed the reigns of government in Ireland, 
and exerted himſelf effectually in the reformation 
and ſettlement of this kingdom. But the diſorders 
and misfortunes of his father's reign found ſuffi- 
cient employment for his active ſpirit. So that the 
affairs of Ireland were conducted by deputies, wi- 
thout ſufficient force or ſupport: and every a& of 
the prince's government was watched narrowly by 
thoſe who ruled in the king's name, and were,, 
alarmed at the ſpirit of his ſon. They ſometime par. 
ſuperſeded his writs as irregular and illegal: ſome- 
times, commanded that his officers and wardens of Prynn. 
caſtles ſhould not be admitted or obeyed, without Brady- 
the king's letters patent; controuled him in his at 
tempt to appoint a deputy ; and commanded de la 
Zouch to acknowledge no ſuperior but the king, 
nor to refign his authority without the royal man- 
date. In the latter and more compoſed part of this 
reign, when Edward might have influenced the af- 
fairs of Ireland moſt eſſentially even by his pre- 
ſence, the paſſion for eruſades, at this time the fa- 
vourite object of the noble and the brave, drove 
him into the Eaſt, where he endangered his life in 
a romantic purſuit of honour, inſtead of acquiring 
the real and ſolid honour of civilizing, and reſcuing 
2 difordered * from the bitterneſs of 
ſion and inteſtine tumult. 6-4 — 
IzzLavp, in the mean time, felt all the melan- 
choly effects of a feeble. government, an aſpiring 
nobility, laws ſuſpended and controuled, faftions 
by pride OT, Be any 
© 4 


Hanmer. 
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the old natives, the injuſtice of the new ſettlers, 
local feuds, and barbarous maſſacres. Brian O'Nial 
of Tir-own, who with his principality inherited an 
inveterate averſion to Engliſh government, roſe up 
in arms, compelled ſome neighbouring chiefs to 
join his ſtandard, and ſpread confuſion through all 
the North. Stephen Longeſpee was called out to 
oppoſe him, 2 notwithſtanding ſome advantage 
gained in the field, would have found it difficult 
to ſuppreſs this inſurrection, had not the Iriſh prince 
fallen by the treachery of his own people. In the 
South, the Geraldines had for ſome time kept the 
ſtate of an independent ſept, ſupporting themſelves, 

fince the removal of Maurice Fitz-Gerald from the 
government, by their own power, and making war 
_—_—_— by their own authority. They had mor- 
tified the Deſmonians by their encreafing conle- 
quence, and provoked them by their ſeverities. 
But the fierce and warlike race of Mac-Arthy, en- 
couraged by the death of Maurice, ſuddenly took 
arms, and threatened his family with the moſt deſ- 
perate vengeance. Each party was eager to take 
the field, where a deſperate engagement was at 
length finally decided in favour of the Iriſh, who 
purſued their advantage with all the rage of impla- 
cable animoſity. Thomas Fitz-Gerald and his fon, 
eighteen barons, fifteen knights, and many of infe- 
rior note, were ſlain on the part of the Geraldines; 
who thus loſt their power, and for ſome time lived 
in perpetual terror of the Iriſh ſept. 

Is this conteſt the Mac-Arthys affected only to 
defend their rights againſt the invaſion of a neigh- 
bouring clan, and were fo far from openly declaring 
againſt the Engliſh government, that at the very 
time of their greateſt ſucceſs, a new deputy landed 
on their coaſt, was received with the reverence due 
to his commiſſion, and paſſed unmoleſted to the 
ſeat of government. The conquerors 
to demoliſh the caſtles erected by their rivals; and 
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elated with ſucceſs, turned their arms againſt ſome 
lriſn ſept who had provoked their reſentment. 
Walter de Burgo was ſoon involved in theſe petty 
quarrels which interfere with the pretenſions of 
his family, or promiſed to give them poſſeſſion of 
ſome diſtricts which he claimed or coveted. He 
marched againſt the Mac-Arthys, flew their leader 
ravaged their country, and obliged them to give 
hoſtages for the performance of fach ſevere condi- 2 . 
tions as he was pleaſed to impoſe. The Geral- MSS. 
dines ſeized the advantage of this reduction of their 
enemies, revived their old claims, aſſumed their 
former port; but ſoon found they had a new and 
powerful adverſary to encounter. De Burgo, whoſe 
object was the fame with theirs, and who fought 
for the aggrandizement of his family, deemed both 
his honour and his intereſt concerned in "nag 
theſe aſpiring rivals. Their feuds were violent an 
bloody, and for a long time continued to ſpread 
(iſtration and calamity, to the utter diſgrace of |. 
the Engliſh government. The deputy attempted Hanmer. 
to interpoſe his authority; when Fitz-Maurice and 
Fitz-Thomas, heads of the Geraldine faction, ſuſ- 
pecting him of too great partiality to their anta- 
gonift, proceeded to an act of violence which even 
the Mac-Arthys had ſcrupled to commit; ſeized 
his perſon at a conferrence, and ſent him with 
Richard de Burgo, ſon of Walter, and ſome other 
lords, priſoners to one of their caſtles. 
Soc an outrageous defiance of authority raiſed 
: N general alarm. The enemies of the Ge- 
ines in particular inveighed loudly againſt their 
dangerous [5 roy aſſembly K. kee, 
at Kilkenny to conſider of the remedies to be ap- 
plied to the diſorders of the kingdom; and at their 
requiſition, the impriſoned nobles were ſet at liberty. 
Henry, who received the moſt affecting repreſenta-· Ibid. 
tions of theſe exceſſes, could interpoſe no farther _ _ 
than by writing to the rival lords, and —— 
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forces of the ſtate in confining them within ſuch 


. 


at. & 
Cl. var. 


filled with petty feuds, the reſult of avarice and 


Hen. III. 
Pat. 
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them to ſuſpend their animoſities, and to preſerve In E 
the public peace. Barry, an active deputy, ſeized {kntol 
the caſtles of the Geraldines, and employed the 


bounds as might t all danger and diſturbance: 
while de Burgo, more the object of royal favour, 
was ſo elated as to make the moſt extenſive demands 
upon the territories of Connaught, and bid defiance 
to all the rights and properties reſerved by the na. 
tive chiefs. Eth O'Connor, ſucceſſor of Feidlim, 
roſe up againſt his encroachments ; which was re- 
is liege lord king Henry. Walter marched againf 
him, but had the mortification to receive a fignal 
defeat: nor did he long ſurvive this diſgrace. 
Tux example of theſe great rival lords was na. 
turally followed by their immediate inferiors. 
Claims, pretenſions, and conteſts multiplied with- 
out number ; and all quarters of the kingdom were 


bu 


pride. Dearth and diſeaſe were the inevitable con- 
ſequences of ſuch extenſive confuſion, which, en. 
creaſed by ſeaſons remarkably ſevere and tempeſtu. 
ous, aggravated the misfortunes of the kingdom, 
without ſuſpending thoſe animoſities which pro: 

duced ſuch malignant effects. 1 
To heighten the calamities of this dreary period 
yet further, the ſevereſt exactions were made on 
Ireland, both by the king, in his real or pretended 
neceſſities, and by the pope, in proſecution of his 
ſchemes either of avarice or ambition. In the year 
1226, a fifteenth of all cathedral churches and reli- 
gious houſes, and a ſixteenth of all other eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues, were demanded by the king, with the 
concurrence of the pope. Hisquarrels with the Scots, 
with the Welſh, with France, with the king of Caf 
tile, were all made the occafions of demands 
both on the clergy and laity. But of the ſec 
of Rome were ſtill more grievous and oppreflive: 
in 
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in England they were odious; in Ireland, utterly 
:ntolerable. Here, the wretched laity were ſtrip- Hanm. 
ed even of their very neceſſaries, the churches 
of all their ornaments, ta ſupply the rapacious de- 

mands of legates and nuncios. The king, however 
ſolicitous to ſecure the favour and ſupport of Rome, 

and of conſequence diſpoſed to countenance thoſe 
exactions, yet ſometimes found it neceſſary to 

yield to the general clamour, and to controul 
them not only in England but in Ireland. Legates Ci. 29. 
were ſometimes refuſed admittance inta Ireland Hen. III. 
without the royal licence. They pleaded the ne- — Ju. 
ceſſity of repairing thither, to nal 855 


"nd © 


er abſolution on 
thoſe who in the public commotions had laid vio- 
lent hands upon the clergy ; a ſpiritual power not 
to he entruſted but ta the immediate delegates of 
the ſovereign pontiff. The pretence could not be 
abſolutely rejected in theſe times of ſuperſtition ; 
but ſtrict injunctions were ſent to government, that 
the legantine authority ſhould be confined to this 
fingle object; ſo that theſe miniſters of oppreſſion 
were obliged to recur to private and clandeſtine 
management, when the rapacious demand could 
not be openly avowed. 

Wrru the ſame effrontery as in England, attempts 
were made to overſpread the kingdom with Italian 
ecclefiaftics. The boldeſt — were made Cl. 29 
to the king againſt this ſcandalous abuſe, of in-Hen. III. 
veſting proud and luxurious foreigners with the 
dipnities and revenues of the Iriſh church, who 
contemptuouſly refuſed to engage in the duties of 
their function, or to reſide in the country which WITS 
they pillaged by their extortions. The complaint =_ 
appeared jo juſt and urgent, that the king, who Re 
had ſcarcely power to maintain a regular govern- 
ment in Ireland, much leſs to ſupport meaſures uni- 
verſally obnoxious, was obliged to interpoſe his au- 
thority, and, by letter to his chief governor, di- 
rected that the pope's agents ſhould not only be 

24 prevented 
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prevented from extorting money from the eccleſiaſ. 
tics, but from making ſuch ſhameful diſpoſitions of 
their benefices. But the clergy had not only the 
partialities of the pope, but thoſe of Henry himſelf 
to contend with. The neglected, the worthleſs, or 
the deprefled among their Engliſh brethren, ſought 
refuge in the church of Ireland; to the utter mor. 
tification and diſcontent of the whole body of eccle. 
ſiaſtics, both of the Iriſh and the Engliſh race, who 
regarded them as aliens, and deemed the invaſion 
of what they called their own rights equally opprel. 
five, whether Italy or England furniſhed ths ſeries 
of emigrants. Though forced to ſubmit to the 
royal authority, ſtrengthed by that of the pope, 
they yet determined to exert all the power they had 
left, againſt the invaſions of theſe ſtrange clergy*, 
By a bold and violent ordinance it was agreed, 
that no man of the Engliſh nation ſhould be - 
mutt 


* The Iriſh clergy were poſſeſſed with exalted ideas of the 
dignity and glory of their own church. They triumphed in 
their long catalogue of ſaints, and the legendary hiſtories of 
their piety, purity, rigid diſcipline, and ſtupendous miracles: 
and affected to ſcorn theſe new intruders, and to dread their 
contamination. To ſwell this ſpiritual pride, Laurence 
O'Toole, their famous archbiſhop of Dublin, had been ſome 
time ſince canonized by pope Honorius. But what were the 
manners, at leaſt of ſome among them, and how dangerouſly 
they had been infected by the popular vices of theſe unhappy 
times, we learn from the following curious petition of a wi- 
dow, in the reign of Edward the firſt. Vid. Prynn. vol. ii. 
p. 243. 5 

Ges Margaret le Blunde, of Caſhel, petitions our lord the 

„ king's grace, that ſhe may have her inheritance which the 
<< recovered at Clonmell before the king's judges, &c. againſt 
David Macmackerwayt biſhop of Calhel! 

Item, the ſaid Margaret petitions redreſs on account that 
her father was killed by the ſaid biſhop. 

Item, for the impriſonment of her grandfather and mo- 
„ther, whom he ſhut up and detained in priſon until they 
*< periſhed by famine, becauſe they attempted to ſeck redreſs 
for the death of their ſon, father of your petitioner, who 
had been killed by the ſaid biſhop. Item, for the death of 

| © her ſix brothers and ſiſters, who were ſtarved to death by 
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mitted or received into a canonicate in any one of Rymer ex 


the Iriſh churches : nor could the king repreſs this," 


1250. 


ſpirit but by application to the pope ; who, in his 
bull addreſſed to the prelates and chapters of Ire- 
land, repreſents their ordinance as the effect of en- 
vy and unchriſtian partiality, and a deſign to eſta- 
bliſh hereditary right in God's ſanctuary; com- 
manding that it ſhould be formally reſcinded, within 
the ſpace of one month, and in caſe of a refuſal, 
threatening to reſcind it by the plenitude of his au- 
thority, and to commiſſion the prelates of Dublin 
and Offory to declare it, in his name, abſolutely 
null and void. 5 
Non is this the only inſtance in which the daring 
ſpirit of theſe eccleſiaſtics was experienced. Inde- 
fatigable in their encroachments on the civil power, 
and zealous in their attempts to extend the juriſdic- 
tion of their courts, they were ever ſeeking occaſi- 
ons of diſpute and litigation, and artfully contrived 
2 


„the ſaid biſhop, becauſe he had their inheritance in his 
hands at the time he killed their father. 

“And itis to be noted, that the ſame biſhop had built an 
'* abbey in the city of Caſhel, on the king's lands granted for 
this purpoſe, which he had filled with robbers, who mur- 
** der the Engliſh, and depopulate the country ; and that 
when the council of our lord the king attempts to take cog- 
** nizance of the offence, he fulminates the ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt them. 

It is to be noted alſo, that the aforeſaid Margaret has 
„ five times croſſed the Iriſh ſea. Wherefore ſhe petitions for 
God's fake, that the king's grace will have com , and 
i, that ſhe may be admit to take poſſeſſion of her inherit - 

ance. 

„ ** It is further to be noted, that the aforeſaid biſhop hath 
deen guilty of the death of many other Engliſhmen 
DB 

* An the aforeſaid Margaret 
„ tained writs of our lord the king, but to no effect, by rea- 

ſon of the influence and bribery of the ſaid biſhop, 

„She further petitions, for God's ſake, that ſhe may have 

2 &c. 

= 2 prelate was this, even ſuppoſing the allegations 
** aggravated ! _ 


t hath many times ob- 


D. 
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to draw every ſuit into the ſphere of their own tr; this i 
bunals ; fo that the king was obliged to direct hi, N velle 
deputy to confine them to the cognizance of cauſe, ¶ diſpu 
teſtamentary or matrimonial. The caſe of baſtardy, Win in 
it is well known, was in England violently agitateq WM com! 

in this reign. Children born before wedlock, were Ml the | 

by the common law adjudged 4 of inherit. Ml the | 

ing, as illegitimate; the canon law pronounced Ml vas 

them legitimate and legal inheritors ; and of cone. nate 

_ quence, when the ſpiritual courts were directed ons | 

writ to try the legitimacy of any ſuitor, their ſen. the 

5 tence was conformable to the canon law, in direct I der 
Stat Mer- oppoſition to that of the realm. The civil courts I giſtt 


Pat. 18 
Hen. III. 


— were thus obliged to change the nature of their ¶ ere 
writs, and confined the clergy to an equiry into the ¶ ven 
ſimple fact, whether the party had been born before ll fuls 
or after wedlock. The complained of the ſl facr 

innovation, and demanded in a parliament held at I h. 

83 Merton, that the common law ſhould be reduced Va. 


CI. 10 to a conformity with the canon. The anſwer they 
H. Il. received is famous: Nolumus leges Angle mutari: 
ſuch was the ſpirited deciſion of the Engliſh nobi- 
lity. The fame conteſt ſubſiſted in Ireland, and 
an application was made to the king's courts in 
England, to decide on this point, as well as on 
ſome others involved in it, where the real nature 
and 1 of the common law were not clearly de. 
fined. The ſtatute of Merton was therefore tranſ- 
beg __ mp for the direction of the king 
ubjects, ion of their judicial pi 
1 n 
Tux very exactions made on the Iriſh clergy 
were the means of fing their turbulence and 
r 10 
m, tine 1 t hi elf obliged to profeſs 40 
Ci 11. dhe utmoſt zeal for the defence of their rights and BY " 
H. Il. liberties. Thecivil power was directed to give th ; 
1 
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ſame ſupport to their ſentence of excommunication 
as the law allowed to the clergy of England: _ 
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this inſtrument of eccleſiaſtical Was le- 

velled without mercy againſt all who preſumed to 

diſpute their authority or oppoſe their pretenfions. 

in imitation of their brethren in England, they ex- * 
communicated the moſt * dignified perſonages of Autog. 
the kingdom the moment they preſumed to diſpute A 1232, 
the litigious claims of the church; ſo that the pope 

was obliged to interpoſe and controul this inordi- 

nate abuſe of ſpiritual authority; As the oppreſſi- 

ons they endured, drove them to make repriſals on 

the laity, extravagant impoſitions were exacted un- 

der the name of oblations of the faithful. The ma- 
giſtrates and citizens of Dublin preſumed to inter- 

fere on this occaſion, and to circumſcribe the re- 

venues of their cathadrel. The archbiſhopinſtantly Regſt. 
fulminated a ſolmen excommunication againſt theſevocar. 
facrilegious invaders of his church, and laid the Crede 
whole city under an interdict. Cardinal Ottobon"* 
was at hand to confirm the tremendous ſentence. 


* Stephen Longeſpee the king's own natural brother, was 
excommunicated with all his train, by the archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, as appears by a cloſe roll of the 36th of this reign, But 
Hanmer, and other writers, have recorded an inſtance ftill 
more extraordinary, of the inſolence of a biſhop of Ferns, who 
excommunicated the t earl of Pembroke, on the pretence 
that he had diſſeized his church of two manors. On the death 
of this earl, the biſhop ap before the king and claimed 
theſe manors. Henry ordered him to pronounce ſentence of 
abſolutĩon at the earl's tomb. The biſhop attended him thi- 
ther, and in the preſence of the king had the inſolence to 
pronounce with an affected dignity and ſolemnity: O Wil- 
* liam, thou that here lieſt wrapped in the bonds of excom- 
„ munication, if what thou haſt injuriouſly taken away be 
* reſtored, by the king, or thy heir or thy friends, with com- 
** petent ſatisfaftion, I abſolve thee. Otherwiſe, I ratify the 
** ſentence, that being wrapt in thy ſins, thou mayeſt remain 
damned in hell for ever.” As the heir would not give up 
the manors in diſpute, the biſhop confirmed his curſe. And 
the ſuperſtitious vulgar were taught to believe, that the earl 
and his four brethren died without iſſue, by the immediate 
ſentence of Heaven, in confirmation of that pronounced by 
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The citizens remonſtrated; and the cauſe receiyeq 
a formal hearing before the lord-deputy (Ufford 
and the council. But here the clergy proved tri. 
umphant; and the citizens were reduced to a con. {;; 
poſition, ridiculouſly abject and mortifying. It wx 


Ch 


agreed that, in caſes of any 


and notorious of. 


; 
fence (in which, no doubt, was included the offene | 


of oppoſition to the clerical power or intereſt); 
commutation, for the firſt time, ſhould be made n 
money; that, in the ſecond inſtance, the offender ; 
ſhould be cudgelled round the church; in the third, 
that the ſame diſcipline ſhould be repeated public. 
ly at the head of a proceſſion; and that in caſe a 
— they _ either be disfranchil. 
ed, or through the city. Such were the 
1 a king of England thought it ne- 
ceſſary to pacify by an apology for his conduct, an 
a promiſe of redreſs of grievances ! 
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Acceſſion of Edward the firſt — Maurice Fitz-Mau- 
rice his Iriſh deputy.—1s betrayed and taken pri- 
ſoner.—Glenvill his ſucceſſor defeated —Ulſter in- 

| feſted by the Scots. —Conteſt between the Geraldines 
and O' Brien. —Diftreſs of the Geraldines.—Ed- 
ward provoked at the diſorders of Ireland. —Irifb 
petition to be admitted to the benefits of Engliſb law. 
—Favourable anſwer of the king. ——T he petition 
defeated. —Second application equally unſucceſsful. — 
Inſurreftions.—Feuds of the Engliſh lords — Edward 
applies to the ſugjetts of Ireland for ſubſidies. — 
Refuſed by the clergy. —Granted by the laity—Ex- 
'peftations from the adminiftration of de Veſcey.— 
He quarrels with the baron of Ophally.—Refigns 
bis lands. Parliament of Sir Jobn Wogan. — Its 
ſtatutes —Feuds of the Engliſh lords compoſed.— 
Edwards exactions in Ireland —Fitz-Thomas of 
Ophally attends the king's ſervice in Flanders. 
Earl of Ulſfter embarks for the Scottiſh war. Ef- 
fets of their abſence from Ireland. 


E are not to expect that the ſtate of Ireland 

' ſhould appear eſſentially improved by the 

acceſſion of Edward the firſt to the throne of Eng- 

land. Though the high office he had enjoyed of 

lord of Ireland gave him opportunities of knowing 

its various grievances and diforders, and though 

he had diſcernment and abilities to apply the moſt 

effectual remedies, yet both the political and mili- 

tary talents of this renowned prince found ſufficient 

employment in regulating and improving the diſor- 

dered ſtate of England, in reducing Wales, in con- 

tending with the Scots, and in the other occupa- 

tons of his active and diſtinguiſhed reign. 
Taz adminiſtration of Iriſh government had, — 

ſome time before > of Henry, been _ _— 
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mitted to Maurice Fitz- Maurice; who ſeems to 
have been appointed by the council upon the ſudden 


death of Audley by a fall from his horſe. On the 
demiſe of Henry, he received a letter in the name 
of his ſucceſſor, notifying his acceſſion to the throne, 
ſtrictly enjoining that the king's peace ſhould be 
maintained and preſerved through the land of Ire. 
land, and declaring that the rights and properties 
of his ſubjects in this kingdom ſhould be defended 
by the throne, againſt injurious attempts of every 
kind. At the ſame time, it was enjoined that the 
nobility, knights, and free-tenants, mould take the 
uſual oaths to their new ſovereign. But ſuch formal 
acts of government had ſo little tendency to con- 
troul or terrify the diſaffected, that Maurice was 
immediately obliged to march againſt ſome inſur- 
gents who had deftroyed ſeveral caftles, and pierced 
even into the moſt flouriſhing parts of Leinſter. 
And fo well ſupported were the invaders, and ſuch 
was the weakneſs of the governor, that his own 
followers betrayed him to the enemy. With an in- 
folence of which he had himſelf ſet the example, 
he was ſeized in y, and committed to priſon: 
nor had his ſucceſſor Glenvill, who had married 2 
daughter of Walter de Lacy, much better ſuccels. 
The very ſeat of government was inſulted, and in 
his attempts to ſuppreſs ſuch audacious inroads, he 
had the mortification to receive a ſignal defeat. 
Ulſter in the mean time, was at once embroiled 
civil diſſentions, and infeſted by marauders from 
the Scottiſh iſles, who carried on their depredations 
with impunity, while petty factions, compoſed both 
of Engliſh and Iriſh, purſued their private ſchemes 
of intereſt and revenge, and bad defiance to al 
legal authority. Maurice Fitz-Maurice, when re- 
leaſed from his confinement, retired to his ow! 
lands, only to raiſe new commotions. Uniting with 
the lord Theobald Butler, he made a private war 
upon the Iriſh of Munſter, and forced the 9 
wi 
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who had of late diſcovered a pacific diſpoſition, to 

take up arms againſt the invaſions of a turbulent 

and ambitious neighbour, 

Tu power of the Geraldines had been conſi- 
derably encreaſed by the marriage of Juliana, daugh- A. D. 
ter of Maurice, with Thomas de Clare, ſon of the 1274. 
earl of Glouceſter, a young lord of martial ſpirit, to 
whom Edward granted conſiderable lands in Tho- 
mond, and who now led a powerful train of follow- 
ers into Ireland to ſupport his claim. Such grants 
precipitately made, obtained by falſe ſuggeſtions or 
unreaſonable ſolicitations, provoked the pride, and 
ſometimes the juſt reſentment of the natives, who 
were thus harraſſed and hunted from every quarter 
of the land. The O'Briens exclaimed loudly againſt Ann. 
the encroachments of this new colony: the young Innisf. 
Engliſh lord treated their remonſtrances with dif-MSS. 
dain ; and the conteſt, as uſual, was ſoon brought 
to the decifion of the ſword. A ſignal defeat ſuſ- 
tained by the Iriſh, in which the chief of the O'Bri- 

ens fell by the treachery of his own people, as his 
countrymen alledged, ſeemed to promiſe the com- 
plete eſtabliſhment of the victors. But O'Brien 
had left two warlike ſons, who exerted themſelves 
with the utmoſt vigour to avenge their father's 
death, and aſſert the honour and intereſt of their 
ſept. The war, which was renewed with double 
fury, ended in the total overthrow of the Geral- 
dines : Many of their braveſt knights were flaugh- 
tered, De Clare with his father-in-law was driven 
for immediate ſhelter into an inacceſſible mountain; 
where being blocked up by the enemy, and reduc- 
ed to the Cvere diſtreſs of famine, they were at 
length obliged to capitulate on the moſt mortifying 
terms: the O'Briens were acknowledged ſovereigns 
of Thomond ; hoſtages were given as a ſecurity for 
the eric, or ſatisfaction demanded for the death of 
their late chieftain, according to the Iriſh cuſtom, 
and the caſtle of Roſcommon, lately built and 
U 2 | ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly fortified, and which the Geraldines held in 
cuſtody for the king, was ſurrendered to the victo- 
rious enemy. 
De CLARE, who had now no reſource but in the 
royal authority, ſent the moſt pathetic repreſenta. 
tions to the king, of his diſtreſs and ſuppoſed inju. 
ries. Edward had lately tranſmitted his mandate to 
the prelates of Ireland, to interpoſe their ſpiritual 
authority for allaying and compoſing the public di. 
orders: and now the news of civil war in Munſter 
was followed by the moſt alarming accounts of in- 
ſurrections in Connaught, and the ſlaughter of the 
Iriſh prince of this province by a rival chieftain, 
Provoked by theſe multiplied vexations, he paſſion- 
ately re-culled the chief governor, Ufford, into 
England ; who, leaving the adminiſtration in the 
hands of Fulburne, a friar, encouraged the difaf- 
fected in Leinſter to renew their outrages ; and 
having readily ſatisfied the king, who was intent on 
more preſſing, and to him more important objects, 
than the ſettlement of this unhappy kingdom, was 
remanded to Ireland, to repreſs the commotions 
which his abſcence had excited. 


In the midſt of various diſorders public and pri- 


vate, where every little diſtrict ſnared in the gene- 
ral diſtreſs, and every individual was Maes 7 to 
danger and depredation, thoſe Iriſh, who by their 
ſituation held a conſtant intercourſe with the Eng- 


liſh, who lay contiguous to the county lands, or 


| Whoſe ſettlements interſe&ed thoſe of the king's 


ſubjects, found perpetual occaſions to lament the 
manifold diſadvantages of thoſe old native inſtitu- 


tions to which they were abandoned, and which ren- 


dered their lives and properties more precarious 
than thoſe of their Engliſh neighbours, ſo as to 


provoke the injuſtice of their enemies, at the ſamc 


time that they were deprived of the neceſſary de- 
fence. All hopes of exterminating the Engliſh 
| | were 
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were long fince reſigned. The only rational pur- 

poſe now to be purſued, was that of acquiring the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by thoſe with whom 

they were thus connected, and to change the ſtate of 
vaſſals and tributaries to the king of England, for 

the ſecurity and advantage of Engliſh ſubjects. An binn. 
application was made to Ufford the chief governor, In 
and eight thouſand marks offered to the king, pro- 
vided he would grant the free enjoyment of the 

laws of England to the whole body of the Iriſh in- 
habitants. A petition, wrung from a people tor- 
tured by the painful feelings of oppreſſion, in itſelf 

ſo juſt and reaſonable, and in is conſequences fo 

fair and promifing, could not but be favourably re- 
ceived by a prince poſſeſſed with exalted ideas of 
policy and government, and, where ambition did 

not interfere, a friend to juſtice. The anſwer re- 
turned by Edward 1s too memorable not to be here 
inſerted at large, 


+ Edward by the grace of God, king of England, 
lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain, to our 
A truſty and well beloved Robert de Ufford, 
juſticiary of Ireland, greeting. 


* FFUHE improvement of the ſtate and peace 
1 of our land of Ireland, fignified to us by 
* your letter, gives us exceeding joy and pleaſure. 
* Weentirely commend your diligence in this mat- 
ter, hoping (by the divine aſſiſtance) that the 
things there begun fo happily by you, ſhall, as 
far as in you beth, be ſtill further proſecuted with 
the greater vigour and ſucceſs. 

And whereas the * community of Ireland hath 
* made a tender to us of eight thouſand marks, 
4 on 


Whatever general expreſſions the king might have been 
accuſtomed to employ, yet it ſeems not only improbable but 
poſſible that the application could have been really made, 
unanimouſly, by all of the Iriſh race, in every quarter of the 
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* on condition that we grant to them the laws of 
England to be uſed in the aforeſaid land, we will 
“you to know, that inaſmuch as the laws uſed by 
<« the Iriſh are hateful to God, and repugnant to 
all juſtice, and having held diligent conference 
& and full deliberation with our council on this 


© matter, it ſeems ſufficiently expedient to us and 


to our council, to grant to them the Engliſh laws: 
provided always that the general conſent of our 
e people, or at leaſt of the prelates and nobles of 
that land, well affected to us, ſhall uniformly 
* concur in this behalf. 


We 


iſland. They had at this time no national council ; nor did 
any band of union ſubſiſt between the different ſepts. Nor 
could thoſe who had but their local intereſts to purſue, and 
were in a conſtant ſtate of war with each other, be eaſily pre- 
vailed on (even if the propoſal could have becn communi- 
cated) to enter into any amicable conference, or concert any 
meaſures for the general advantage of all the unconnected and 
diſcordant ſepts. Nor did thoſe who lived moſt detached from 
the Engliſh, perceive any advantage in exchanging their old 
inſtitutions for another ſyſtem. On the contrary, it was with 
the utmoſt labour and difficulty, and the moſt obſtinate re- 
luctance on their part, that the Engliſh law could be obtrud- 
ed on them, ſome centuries after the preſent period. 

The petition, it is to be obſerved, was for a grant of the 
Engliſh law to be uſed in THE Land of Ireland. It is ex- 
— y called in another record, immediately to be quoted, the 
petition of the Iriſh of that and. In like manner, the king's 
deputies are frequently ſaid to be entruſted with the cuſtody 
of his land of Ireland ; or to undertake the cuſtody of his 
land. By this phraſe, J conceive we are to underſtand no more 


than the diſtrict poſſeſſed by the Engliſh ſubjects, or what is 


generally called the ExGLisH PALE. That this is not a mere 
conjecture, appears from the following paſſage of a record in 
the reign of Elizabeth. (Rot. Canc. Hib. 6 Eliz. Dorſo.) 
Item, foraſmuch as no ſmall enormities doo grow within 
** thoſe ſhires | viz. Cork, Lime: ick, and Kerry] by the conti- 
„ nual recourſe of certain idle men of lewd demeanor called ry- 
mers, bards, and dice-players, who, under pretence of 
* their travail, doo bringe privy intelligence, between the 
*< malefaQtours inhabiting in thoſe ſeveral ſhires, as well 25 
Within Tyz Lanps, &c.” | 

Here, the lande is evidenily uſed as the well-known deno- 
mination of the diſtrict called the Pale. In this diſtrict ſeveral 
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« We therefore command you, that having en- 
« tered into treaty with theſe Iriſh people, and ex- 
« amined diligently into the wills of our commons, 
« prelates, and nobles, well affected to us, in this 
« behalf, and having agreed between you and them 
« on the higheſt fine of money that you can ob- 
« tain, to be paid to us on this account, you do, 
« with the conſent of all, at leaſt of the greater 
« and founder part aforeſaid, make ſuch a compo- 
« fition with the ſaid people, in the premiſſes, as 
« you ſhall judge in your diligence, to be moſt ex- 
« pedient for our honour and intereſt. Provided 
however, that theſe people ſhould hold in readi- 
« neſs a body of good and ſtout footmen, amount- 
ing to ſuch a number as you ſhall agree upon 
« with them for one turn only, to repair to us 
| * when we ſhall think fit to demand them.” 

W fee the juſt and honourable diſpoſitions of 
Edward, notwithſtanding his attention to make this 
incident ſubſervient to his affairs. But his wiſdom 
and rectitude were fatally counteracted, and by thoſe 


who ſhould have ran foremoſt in the proſecution of 


2 meaſure, which would have prevented the cala- 
mities of ages, and which was obviouſly calculated 
for the pacification and effectual improvement of 
their country, But it would have circumſcribed 

U 4 their 


ſepts of Iriſhery had been permitted to dwell, even from the 
time of Henry the ſecond, who profeſſed a peaceable ſubmiſ- 
fion to Engliſh government, without being admitted to the 


privileges of Engliſh ſubjects. In Wicklow, even cloſe to 
the ſeat of government, in Ophally, in Lex, and other places 


bordering on the Engliſh ſettlements, were many conſiderable 
chieftains with their warlike followers. All theſe, by their 


ſituation, held conſtant intercourſe, had frequent conteſts and 


litigations with the king's ſubjefts. They every day expe- 


rienced that their lives and properties were leſs defenſible than 


thoſe of their neighbours ; and that this inferiority every day 
provoked injuftice and oppreſſion. It was natural for them 
to deſire that they all might be peaceably united with thoſe 
around them, under that equitable government which by this 
Une was eſtabliſhed too firmly to be overthrown. | 
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their rapacious views, and controuled their violence 
and oppreſſion. As the petion could not be open. 
ly oppoſed upon any principles of reaſon, juſtice, or 
ſound policy, every ſubterfuge was employed, and 
every evaſion practiſed to prevent a convention of 
the king's barons and other ſubjects in Ireland. 
Edward was aſſured that an immediate compliance 
with his commands was not poſſible in the preſent 
ſtate of things; that the kingdom was in too preat 
ferment and commotion; that far the greater num. 
ber of barons were diſperſed on the neceſſary buf. 
neſs of the ſtate, and defence of their own and of the 
the king's lands; that many of them were under 

257, Age and in-guardianſhip, fo that an aſſembly could 
not be formed ſufficiently numerous and reſpecta. 
ble, to decide upon a point fo weighty. And ſuch 
pretences were ſufficient, where the ariſtocratic fac- 
tion was too powerful, and the king too deeply 
engaged in more urgent affairs. But the cry of 
oppreſſion was not immediately ſilenced: the ap- 
plication of the Iriſh was renewed, and the king 
A. D. repeatedly and urgently ſolicited to accept them 35 
1280. his faithful ſubjects. * So that two years after, we 
find him ſummoning the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 


ral, 


* The king, to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, 

_ << earls, barons, knights, and all other his Engliſh ſubjects of 
% Ireland, health. Whereas, an humble petition of the 
«+ Iriſh of the aforeſaid country was preſented unto us, pray- 
ing that we ſhould deign to grant them of our grace, to 
„ uſe and enjoy the ſame cuſtoms and laws that our Engliſh 
ſubjects uſe and enjoy in ſaid country and may for the fu- 
© ture be governed by the ſame. We, therefore, becauſe, 
„e have not judged it proper to grant them ſuch conceſ- 
fion at preſent without your knowledge, command you, 


that at a certain time you ſhall confider of, viz. About the ” 
*<© Feaſt of the Nativity of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, you 2 
*« aſſemble in ſame convenient place, and diligently enquiie 40 
** whether without prejudice to you, your liberties and cul- - 
«© toms, and without any loſs to us we may grant them the 6 
** ſaid conceſſion or not: and that with your council you diſ- A 


** tintly and clearly inform us, under the ſeal of our juſli- 2 
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ral, and the whole body of Engliſh ſubjects in the 
und of Ireland to aſſemble and deliberate on this 
petition, which he declares that he does not judge 
proper to be granted without their conſent; aſſign- 
ing a particular ſeaſon for their convention, direct- 
ing them to tranſmit their ſentence and deciſion, and 
ſtrictly enjoining a peremptory compliance with 
this his mandate, notwithſtanding the abſence or 
minority of any number of their peers: thus 
plainly pointing out the pretences formerly alledged 
for not complying with his commands, and expreſ- 
fing an impatience and diſpleaſure at their reluc- 
tance to take an affair of ſuch moment to the king- 
dom into immediate and impartial deliberation. 
WHETHER the parliament was covened in conſe. 
quence of this order, and had the folly or effron- 
tery to declare againſt the expediency of the pro- 
poſed grant, or whether infidious artifices were till 
practiſed to evade the royal mandate, doth not ap- 
pear from any authentic record: but certain it 1s, 
that the wiſe and juſt intentions of Edward were 
defeated, and that during the courſe of his reign, 
individuals of the Iriſh race were obliged to ſue 
for particular charters of denization, which we find 
granted to ſeveral, particularly on their intermar- 
rage with the Engliſh. =: 
IT is natural to imagine that this repeated op- 
poſition to their endeavuurs to become peaceable 


* ciary of Ireland or his deputy, and under the ſea! of our 
* well-beloved and faithful Robert Bagot, of all the circum- 
** ſinces attending ſuch conceſſion, and of what you ſhall do 
concerning the ſame before our next parliament which 
will be held at Weſtminſter one month from the day of 
„St. Michael: and that you by no means neglect this on 
account of the abſence of ſome of your peers who may not 
be there, or of theſe who are minors and under guardians. 
That from a fuller conſideration of this matter there had, 
= we may the better know what may ſeem to us and our 
, council moſt expedient to be done. As Witneſs the king 

at Weſtminſter, 10 September.” Prynn anim. p. 257. 
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and uſeful ſubjects, cuold not but irritate the ſpirits 
of the Iriſh, give new edge to their reſentments, 
and foment the local jealouſies and conteſts which 
ſubſiſted between them and their Engliſh neigh. 
bours *. They ſoon appeared in arms, but with. 
out power, union, or addreſs, to form any ſcheme 
of general confederacy; ſo that theſe inſurrections 
ſerved but to ravage the ſeveral diſtricts expoſed to 
their fury, to raiſe a temporary confuſion, or to 
revenge particular quarrels. In Deſmond, indeed, 
the diſcontented Iriſh formed a more regular ſcheme 
of oppoſition. The Mac-Arthy's ever implacable 
enemies to the Engliſh, proceeding with a dark 
and determined rancour, aſſembled ſecretly, diſcuſ. 
ſed the pretenſions of their ſeveral lords quietly 


and patiently, parcelled out the lands of Deſmond, 


aſſigning what they now poſſeſſed or expected to 
xecover, 


% «© As long as they [ the Iriſh] were out of the protection 
„of the law,” (faith the judicious Sir John Davys) “ ſo 25 
« everie Engliſhman might oppreſſe, ſpoile, and kill them 
«© without countroulment, howe was it poſſible they ſhould be 
© other than out-laws and enemies to the crown of Eng- 


* lande? If the king woulde not admit them to the condition 


of ſubjects, how could they learne to acknowledge and obey 
“ him as their ſovereigne? When they might not converſe, 
«© or commerce with any civil men, nor enter into any town? 


or citty without perrill of their lives, whither ſhould they 


« flye but into the woods and mountains, and there live in a 
„wilde and barbarous manner? If the Engliſh magiſtrates 
« would not rule them by the lawe which doth puniſh murder 
« and treaſon and theft with death, but leave them to be 
ruled by their own lords and lawes, why ſhoulde not they 
„% embrace their own Brehon lawe, which puniſheth no of- 
«© fence but with a fine or ericke? If the Iriſh bee not per- 
«© mitted to purchaſe the eſtates of freeholds or inheritance, 
„ which might deſcend to their children, according to the 
<« courſe of our common lawe, muſt they not continue their 
<< cuſtom of taniſtrie, which makes all their poſſeſſions un. 
« certaine, and brings confuſion, barbariſme and incivility * 
In a word, if the Englith woulde neither in peace governe 
% them by the lawe, nor in war root them out by the 
„ ſworde, muſt they not needes be prickes in their ey 
«« and thornes in their ſides, till the world's ende? Da- 
vys's Diſcoverie, | 
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recover, according to their own notions of juſtice 

and equity, founded on ancient arrangements and 
poſſeſſions. They agreed in the election of a 

prince called Daniel Roadh, marched under his 

conduct againſt the Engliſh of their province, and 

were fo ſucceſsful as to ſeize ſome caſtles, and to 

drive the enemy from ſeveral of their ſettlements, 

The OBriens, their neighbours, leſs ſubtile, and 

more precipitate, were at the ſame time ready to 

draw the ſword againſt each other, on the ufual 

ſubje& of Irifh war, the ſucceſſion to the ſove- 

reignty of their province: Thomas de Clare, by 

a 45 revolution of fortune, by no means ſur- Fr. 
prizing in the preſent ſtate of Ireland, had regained NI. 
his power, and now appeared a lord of ſuch con- „ 
ſequence, that when Edward ſolicited an Iriſh loan Ed. I. 
in ſupport of his war againſt Wales, he addreſſed 
himſelf particularly to de Clare, and appointed him 

his principal agent for tranſacting this bufineſs with 

the general convention or parliament of his ſubjects 

in Ireland. This lord now judged it convenient to 

his intereſts, to eſpouſe the cauſe of one of the 
competitors of Thomond; armed in favour of his 
pretenſions, and obliged his countrymen to accept a. D. 
him as their chief. His rival, ſtill ſupported by a: 282. 
powerful faction, provoked at this odious inte 

ſition of the Engliſh, animated his followers to a 

brave reſiſtance, collected his forces, and 

to wage a bloody war againſt this new created chief; Ann. 
when Mac-Arthy, hearing of theſe riſing commo-1188 
tions ſuddenly and ſecretly paſſed into Thomond, © 
ind exerted all his addreſs to reſtrain the blind rage 

of his countrymen. He entreated them to conſi- 

der that thy were arming againſt their own bre- 
thren, preparing to pulate their own lands, 
blowing up the flame of civil diſſention, which had 
already waſted their unhappy country; that they 
had a common enemy, induftriouſly to take advan- 
tage of their diſorders, and to ſubdue them 
| their 
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their own weapons; that their own intereſt, and 
that of all their countrymen, called loudly upon 
them to compoſe their private differences, and wait 
with patience, leaving the folly of civil diſſenſion 
to the Engliſh, till weakened by their mutual ri. 
valry and jealouſy they might afford the injured 
Iriſh a fair occaſion to unite, and by one effectual 
blow to vindicate their native rights, and avenge 
their oppreſſions. His mediation was ſucceſsful, 
and indeed the preſent ſtate of things gave but too 


Taz Engliſh lords and principal ſetters in every 


part of Ireland, in the luſt of power and poſſeſſions, 
were become the bittereſt and moſt implacable ene- cia 
mies to each other. Barret and Cuſſack, two Eng. we! 
liſnmen of figure ſettled in Connaught by de rea 
Burgo, drew their {words againſt each other, and miy 
committed the moſt alarming flaughter and deſo- the 
lation, which ended in the deſtruction of the former. at 
The power of lord Theobald de Verdon poſſeſſed on 
of a conſiderable domain in Meath, by right ci Hi 
his marriage with a daughter of Walter de Lacy, an 
excited the envy of Gerald Fitz-Maurice, baron of th 
of Ophally, who attacked his caftles, defeated bis E. 
forces, was himſelf defeated in turn, and made a ti 
priſoner. Lord Geoffry Genneville and his fol- tic 
lowers in another part of Meath, were alſo driven de 
from their poſſeſſions. Theſe petty broils were cc 
multiplied, and continued for ſome years unnoticed, cc 
or at leaſt unreſtrained by the king's vicegerents. a] 
The death of Maurice, and Gerald Fitz-Maurice, tt 
with that of lord Thomas de Clare, all in the h 
| fame year, promiſſed to depreſs the power of the n 
Geraldines, and left Richard de Burgo, earl f Wl © 
Ulſter, in an undiſputed rank of eminence: and ſo a 
confiderable was the port of this nobleman, and ſo a 
En authority in theſe times, that in the kings : 
rs we find his name frequently mentioned be- 


fore that of the chief governor But his pow! 
| 7 


. 
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was employed in oppreſſing and deſtroying thoſe 
who ſtood in the way of his inſatiable ambition. 
He claimed the lands of Meath poſſeſſed by Ver- 
don, and with a tumultuous troop of followers, 
invaded, and beſieged this lord in one of his caſtles. 
The Iriſh of Meath and Ulſter, impatient to take 
advantage of theſe diſorders, aggravated the gene- 
ral diſtreſs by their infurrections, and often- times 
were the victims of their own precipitation. 

Tais confuſion in the ſtate of Ireland little cor- 
reſponded with the views of Edward, and the ne- 
ceſſities of his government. He had already been 
engaged in war; had contracted dehts by his nego- 
ciations on the continent; the troubles of Scotland Rymer. 
were commenced, and the king poſſibly had good ory * 
reaſons to provide for taking all advantages that 
might be derived from them. He had already, by 
the interpoſition and aſſiſtance of the pope obtained 
a tenth of all their revenues from the Iriſh clergy, 
on pretence of providing for an expedition to the 
Holy Land. But, not contented with this ſupply, 
and determined to try the exertion of his own au- 
thority in Ireland, before he made a like attempt in 
England, in his own name, and without any par- 
ticipation of the holy ſee, he demanded an addi- 
tional fifteenth of all the ſpiritualties in that king- 
dom. The clergy were neither diſpoſed to give _ Fi 
countenance to this innovation, nor well enabled to p. 440. 
comply with the ſevere demand. They therefore 
appealed to Rome, and deſired the protection of 
the ſovereign pontiff againſt this encroachment on 
his authority. At the ſame time, in the humbleſt 
manner, they repreſented to the king the diſtreſſed 
condition of their church, ariſing from the wars 
and commotions of the realm; expreſſing a con- 
cern for their inability, but at the ſame time, pe- 
remptorily refuſing to comply with the requiſition. 
Edward had not yet learned to treat thele refrac- 
tory eccleſiaſtics with that ſeverity which he prac- 
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management of a diſordered ftate. 
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tiſed, ſome time afterwards, on his Fngiiſh ciersy 
He addreſſed himſelf to the laity of Ircland, ay 
he found them more complying, After ſome |. 
tercation and delay, they granted a fifteenth of they 
effects. 9 

To enforce theſe demands, and to allay the puj, 
lic commotions, William de Veſey was entruſts 
with the government of Ireland, an Engliſh lord 


who by his ſpirit and activity, joined with a rigid 


and inflexible temper, ſeemed well fitted for the 
In his oppo. 
ſition to the Iriſh inſurgents he was ſufficiently ſuc. 
ceſsful ; but when he proceeded to trace the preſent 
evils of the nation to their ſource, and to repre 
the violences of the great Engliſh lords, he pro. 
voked the reſentment of John Fitz-Thomas Fit:. 


Gerald, Baron of Ophally, which produced a laſting 


Reily 
Plac. P. 


federacy 


animoſity, and at length ended in a formal accuſs 
tion of each other; the governor alledging befor 
the council, that Fitz-Gerald had calumniouſy 
charged him with an attempt to revolt from his a 
legiance, and to ſeduce others into a rebellious con 
; the baron denying the charge, but ac- 
cuſing Veſey of ſome ſeditious and diſloyal expreſ 
fions uttered in England, the combat was demand- 
ed and accepted; and if we are to believe Holling 
ſhead, before the day appointed for the decifion, 
Veſey fled to France, and his lands in Leinſter were 


| beſtowed upon his rival. But the truth is, that the 


king, informed of this conteſt, ſummoned the par 
ties to appear before him at Weſtminiſter ; where, 
after various pleadings and adjournments, the whole 


proceſs was at length annulled as informal and irre- 
gular; and that Veſey afterwards reſigned his ms 
nors, caſtles, and county of Kildare to the king, 
with one of the cohe!!- 
eſſes of the family of the earl Mariſhal, and in which 
his right was conteſted by the other daughters 
It is equally certain that Fitz-Gerald, on his rerun 


which he held by marriage 
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Ireland ated with the uſual violence of a great 
Engliſhlord ; oppoſed his rivals, aſſerted his claims, 
and enlarged his poſſeſſions, by force of arms. He 
even proceeded to attack the earl of Ulſter, with 
whom he diſputed the right of ſome lands in Con- 
naught, conquered him in the field, became maſter 
of his perſon, and had the hardineſs to confine him 
in priſon, ftill continuing his incurſions and hoſti- 
lities, to the great terror and annoyance of the 
richeſt and moſt flouriſhing diſtricts of the kingdom. 
In conſequence of theſe outrages he was formally 
impeached, appeared before the king, ſubmitted 
abſolutely to his mercy, and was obliged to give 
ſecurity for his future peaceable and loyal demea- 
nour. 

Tux moſt effectual attempt to reform the wretch- 
ed ſtate of Iriſh affairs in this reign was made by Hanmer. 
Sir John Wogan, appointed to the government in Cox. 
the year 1295, who might have proved of ſingular 
advantage to the nation, if the corruption of man- 
ners had not been at this time irreſiſtibly ſuperior 
to the beſt and wiſeſt inſtitutions. With a temper 
and diſcretion unknown to ſeveral of his predeceſſors 
he applied himſelf in the firſt place to compole the 
diſſentions of the great lords by every lenient 
and conciliating method. He found the houſes of 
de Burgo and Fitz-Gerald till at variance with each 
other; and ftill engaged in petty hoſtilities ; and 
although he could not entirely reconcile two nobles 
equally imperious and aſpiring, he yet prevailed on 
them to ſuſpend thoſe animoſities which caſt the 
land into ſuch dangerous convulſions ; fo that in all 

the forms of contending potentates, they at length 
agreed to make a truce for two years, that the go- 
vernor might have leiſure to apply ſome remedy 
to the general diſorder of NR For this pur- 
poſe, a parliament was ſummoned more regularly 
than ſuch afſemblies had hitherto been convened in 
Ireland, Beſides the writs to the lords ſpiritual and 

temporal, 
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Lib. Nig. temporal, thoſe ſent to the ſheriffs directed them to 
Ecc. Trin. return two knights for each of the counties and li. 


Dublin. 


Ibid. 


a ftate of vaſſalage by their invaders. The march- 


berties (as they were called) and although ſever; 
declined to attend, and the aſſembly was inconj. 
derable in point of numbers, yet by the ordinances 
here enacted, the public grievances ſeem to have 
been maturely weighed, and with a ſerious inten. 
tion of providing the moſt effectual redreſs in their 
power. The acts of this aſſembly ſeem to deſerv: 
ſome notice, as they afford a difting view of the 
more notorious irregularities and abuſes of this 
period. 
Tue peace and ſecurity of the Engliſh territory, 
the great and indeed the ſole object of deliberation, 
required, in the firſt place, that ſtrict and regular 
execution of the laws of England, which had been 
neither countenanced nor ſupported by the nobles 
and principal ſettlers. And to this neceſſary and 
valuable purpoſe, it was found that the diviſion of 
counties hitherto eſtabliſhed was by no means fa- 
vourable. The county of Dublin in particular was 
too extenſive and confuſed, comprehending not on- 
ly the greateſt part of Leinſter, but of Meath 
and Ulfter. It was therefore ordained that each 
of theſe latter ſhould have its particular ſheriff; 
and that Kildare, which had formerly been a liber- 


ty appendant upon Dublin, ſhould now be erected 


into a diſtin& county ®. 
PARTICULAR encouragement had been given to 


the incurſions of the Iriſh by the abſence of the 


lord marchers, who living a life of indulgence upon 


their manors, in the ſecurer and more compoſed 
parts of the kingdom, abandoned their charge up- 
on the borders: by which their countrymen were 
either driven from their ſettlements, or reduced to 


ers 
* Hence it appears that the enumeration of the counties ap- 


pointed in the reign of John, as it is generally ſtared by hiſto- 
rians, is really inaccurate ; as hath been already hinted. 
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ers therefore were enjoined to maintain their neceſ- 
ary wards for the future, on pain of forfeiture of 
their lands. 

In the preſent ſituation of the country, it is na- 
turai to ſuppoſe that every Engliſh tenant ſhould 
he trained to arms, and that the whole collection of 
ſettlers ſhould have been one regular, well-formed, 
and well-appointed militia. And yet we find that 
their ſettlements were frequently ſurprized in an 
helpleſs ſtate, without arms or any proviſions for 
defence: a grievance confiderably encreaſed by a 
number of lords who lived entirely in England, 
without any attention to the ſecurity of their Iriſh 
tenants, and without contributing to the general 
defence of their countrymen. It was therefore 
enacted that tenants of every degree ſhould pro- 
vide according to their rank, towards a military 
eſtabliſhment; and that abſentees ſhould aſſign 
a competent portion of their Iriſh revenues 4 


this neceflary purpoſe. 

IT appears alfo, that in caſes of particular in- 
curſions of the Iriſh, the neighbouring ſettlers, far 
from being united in the bands of cordial affection 
with their countrymen, frequently looked on with 
indifference, ſometimes with an envious ſatisfaction 
at their diſtreſs, without attempting to aſſiſt them, 
or to repel the invaſion. In ſuch caſes of wilful 
neglect it was enacted, that the aggrieved party 
_— be entitled to damages from their neigh- 

urs. | 

As the frequent military expeditions of the 
great lords were a capital grievance, and their unna- 
tural diſſentions not only weakened the Engliſh inte- 
reſt, and encouraged the common enemy, but oppreſſ- 
ed the ſubject by grievous and arbitrary exactions, it 
was alſo ordained, that for the future, no lord 
ſhould make war but by licence of the chief go- 
vernor, or by ſpecial mandate of the king. And 
to reſtrain the numbers and diſorders of their idle 
X retainers, 
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had once concluded a fair and 
any inſidious incurſions or hoſtilities, which had 


frequently produced the bloodieſt repriſals, and in- 
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retainers, or Kerns (as they are called) every per. 
ſon of whatever degree was forbidden to entertajn 
more of theſe than he could himſelf maintain; and 
in caſe of any violent exaction or forcible depreda. 
tion made by theſe lawleſs foilowers, their lord was 
to pay the damage, and the kern to be impriſoned, 
until he found ſufficient ſecurity for his good be. 


_ haviour. 


IT appears to have been an uſual artifice of the 
Iriſh, when any particular diſtrict was the object of 
their hoſtilities, to make a truce for a certain tim: 
with other contiguous ſettlements, that fo they 
might execute their hoſtile purpoſes without con- 
troul: which generally ended in their falling upon 


thoſe who had conſented to the ſuſpenſion of arms. 
It was therefore enacted, that no truce ſhould be 


ever made with the Iriſh but what was general and 


equal; and that thoſe who made ſuch partial and 


ſeparate engagements, ſhould be conſidered and 
treated as accomplices in the havock that migh: 
enſue: at the ſame time, it was provided that th: 
Iriſh themſelves ſhould not be moleſted, when they 
general truce, by 


volved the innocent in the conſequences of their 
revenge. 

AND, as in caſes of ſudden inſurrections of the 
Iriſh, when the chief governor was at a diſtance, 
and could not immediately iſſue the neceſſary or- 


ders for reprefling them, the Engliſh were fre- 


_ quently inactive and remiſs, it was enacted, that 


from the moment that any hoſtilities were com- 
menced, the county or liberty attacked ſhould, in- 
ſtantly and without further orders, riſe in arms, 
and maintain the war at their own proper charges, 
without intermiſſion or ſuſpenſion, till the enemy 
ſhould be reduced or conſent to a ceſſation, or the 
chief governor ſhould otherwiſe direct. And, to 
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deprive the enemy of their uſual ſhelter, every 
lord was directed to repair and clear the roads 
through his woods and foreſts, to make bridges, 
path-ways, and other proviſions, for Nr the 
country with readineſs and ſecurity, and purſuing 
the inſurgents into their retreats. 

Ir appears alſo, from the ordinances of this aſ- 
ſembiy, that ſo early as the reign of Edward the 
firſt, the Engliſh had begun to conform to the diſ- 
ordered and licentious manners of the Iriſh natives. 
Living in a ſtate of perpetual confuſion and hoſti- 
ity, they learned the compendious method of vio- 


lence and rapine, in order to ſupply their neceſſities 


or to gratify their paſſions: and impatient of the 
flutary reſtraints which their own laws impoſed 
they contrived an eaſy method to elude their force. 
They affected the garb and outward appearance of 
lriſnmen; who, as they ſhared not the ſecurity, fo 
neither were they reſtrained by the penalties, of 
Such were the beginnings of a dege- 
neracy ſo fatal in its progreſs. And, what ſhews 
the infatuation of theſe corrupted Engliſh, the or- 
dinances of this afſembly recite, that, by thus 


wearing their garb, and faſhioning their hair ac- 


cording to the Iriſh mode, they were frequently 
miſtaken, and their lives reduced to the ſame pre- 


carious hazard with thoſe of the old natives; that 
they were frequently killed, and no cognizance ta- 
ken of their death, according to the Engliſh polity : 
| b that deadl 


feuds aroſe between the relations 
and friends of each party, both the perpetrator and 
the ſufferer. It was therefore enacted, that all 
Engliſhmen ſhould conform ſtrictly to the garb and 
tonſure of their own countrymen, at leaſt in the 
faſhion of their hair; that if in this latter, obvious 
mark of diftin&ion they preſumed to 
Ake the appearance of Iriſhmen, they ſhould as 
ſuch be treated, and not be entitled to remedy, in 
cale of any plaint or ſuit, but what was granted to 
the Iriſh: in the mean time they were to be com- 
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264 HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. I. 
pelled to conform to the tenour of this ordinance 
on pain of ſeizure of their lands and chattles and 
impriſoument of their perſons. 
Ano, laitly, two lords were appointed to every 
county and liberty in which Iriſhmen were refident, 
who in the abſence of the chief governor, ſhould 
have full power to treat with the Iriſh, and make 
ſuch ſtipulations with them as might ſecure their 
diſtrict from moleſtation or diſorder. 
Thats: ordinances were deviſed with equity and 
propriety; but could not have complete and laſt. 
ing influence upon a people crumbled into a num. 
ber of detached bodies, ſeparate intereſts, and rival 
factions; led by nobles impatient of ſubordination, 
and habituated to the violences and outrages of war, 
Yet on their firſt eſtabliſhment they do not ſeem to 
have been entirely deſtitute of effect: they ſerved 
to give ſome check to the diforders of the realm, 
Cox, though not tc terminate or ſubdue them. The in. 
curſions of the Iriſh were for a time repreſſed: the 
ear] of Ulfter, by the repeated mediation of the 
chief governor ſtill continued to live in peace with 
Rot. Tur. the Geraldines. John Fitz-Thomas confding in 
_— the pacific diſpoſition of his rival departed from 
3 the kingdom and with a conſiderable train attended 
the ſervice of the king, in Flanders. Edward, en- 
couraged by the appearance of greater tranquility 
'Prynn. in Ireland, ventured to repeat his application to the 
t. III. p. clergy for a ſubſidy; with what ſucceſs we are not 
8604 informed. The tenths formerly granted for the 
* ſervice of the Holy Land, and which Bonifice the 
* preſent pope took upon him to collect, were ſeized 
972. by the king's order in the hands of the Romilk 
| agents, and applied to the exigencies of his g0- 
vernment. The pontiff, who had cxperienced the 
_ firmneſs and ſpirit of king Edward, ventured only 
to expoſtulate with gentleneſs, and affected to make 


him a free preſent of the revenue of theſe tenths 


which the king had already ſecured to his own = 
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The renewal of his war with Scotland during the 

regency of John Commin, obliged him to have re- 

courſe to every expedient to ftrengthen and ſupport 

his operations. His Iriſh ſubjects were repeatedly 

enjoined to confer and to deviſe the means of afiſt- 

ing his intended expedition. John Fitz-Thomas geny. 

attended his ſtandard in Scotland ; and the earl of App. Ry- 

Ulſter, that he might not be out-done in zeal and mer. 

loyalty, ſoon afterwards aſſembled a gallant train in 

Dublin, created thirty knights, and embarked for 

the Scottiſh war, in which he performed diſtin-Blarib. 

ouiſhed ſervices. e 
Taz abſence of ſuch powerful lords produced 

its natural effect in Ireland, in encouraging a licen- 

tious ſpirit of inſurrection, and giving free courſe 

to the treachery and turbulence both of the Engliſh 

and the Iriſh inhabitants. Several feuds broke out 

with new violence, and petty wars were carried on, 

to the utter deſolation of the fineſt and moſt valu- 

able of the Engliſh ſettlements; the diſorder ex- 

tended even to the ſeat of government; and the 

utmoſt efforts of the chief governor and the well-_ 

affected lords, were ſcarcely ſufficient to defend the _ 

province of Leinſter. 
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HE acceſſion of Edward the ſecond to the 
throne of England was an event equally fatal 
5 the honour of that realm, and to the welfare and 
ranquility of Ireland; although the weakneſs of 
he new king, and his partiality to an unworthy fa- 
ourite proved of ſome momentary ſervice to this 
ountry, which might have been permanent and 
xtenſive, had not his folly and infincerity been car- 
ied even to the utmoſt degree of infatuation. His 
udden diſperſion of a gallant army collected by his 
ather to chaſtiſe the revolt of Robert Bruce, and 
us childiſh retreat from Scotland, taught his own 
Engliſh nobles to deſpiſe him: and his ſhameful 
reach of promiſe to a dying parent, by recalling 
Gaveſton from baniſhment, provoked them to op- 
zoſe him. The favourite who received his unmerit- 
ed honours without temper or diſcretion, quarrelled 
with the new queen, and inſulted the nobility. A 
powerful combination, formed and ſupported by 
Thomas earl of Lancaſter, couſin- german to Ed- 
ward, peremptorily required the baniſnment of Ga- 
veſton : the bold demand was enforced by the con- 
currence of a parliament : the king at length yield- 
ed with a reluctance ariſing from a blind paſſion for 
his minion, not from a ſenſe of this inſult on his un; 
authority: but inſtead of diſmiſſing him at once to t. iii. p. 
his native reſidence in France, he contrived to dig- 92. 
nify his exile, by appointing him vicegerent in Ire- „ 
land, with ſuch powers as might give reſpect and * P- WIS be - | 
honour to his government. Tow Es 68 
Taz moſt criminal, or at leaſt the moſt obnoxi- 
ous part of this favourite's character ſeems to have 
been an offenſive pride and inſolence, peculiarly in- 
ſupportable to the haughty and determined ſpirit of 
the Engliſh barons. His perſon was amiable, his 
endowments graceful and engaging ; he was gallant 
and courageous, to his inferiors liberal and oblig- 
ng; and in a country where he had as yet made no 
perſonal enemies, theſe qualities ſhone out with full 
f „ advantage. 
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Campi- 
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from his government: and ſuch expectations were 


them with ſevere execution, until they were com. 


to encounter him, was ſlain on the field of battle; 


ſumed to appear throughout the province of Lein- 


ritory. 


terrupt this ſucceſsful p 
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advantage. A princely port and a magnificent 
retinue ſerved to captivate the general eye, and 
raiſed expectations of ſome extraordinary effect 
ſpeedily confirmed by his conduct. Not like ſome 
former deputies, waiting to be inſulted in the ve 
ſeat of government, and ſhrinking behind the walls 
of Dublin, from the violence of neighbouring infur. 
ents, he at once marched out againſt the turbulent 
Los, drove them from their retreats, and purſued 


pletely broken and diſperſed. His ſoldiers, pleaſed 
with his valour and gained by his liberalities, fol. 
lowed his ſtandard with the utmoſt chearfulneſs and 
confidence. An Iriſh chieftain of no inconſiderable 
power, called O'Demesy, who had the hardineſs 


and his forces totally defeated. No inſurgents pre- 


ſter. He pierced into Thomond, and here con. 
firmed the reputation of his valour, by defeating 
and ſubduing the chieftain O'Brien, who had been 
encouraged to hoſtilities by the weakneſs of former 
adminiſtrations, and the frequent diſgraces of the 
Engliſh arms: and as he had now no enemy to en- 
counter, he vigorouſly proceeded to repair the ha 
vock made by former inſurrections, to ere caſtles, 
and open communications through the Engliſh tet 


Bur the envy of the great lords of Ireland, and 
his own inſolence and imprudence threatened to in. 
rogreſs. A government of 
weight and ſplendour ſeemed to leſſen the import. 
ance of thoſe barons of the Engliſh race, who had 
been uſed to look down with contempt upon the 
king's vicegerent, and if they could not reduce him 
to become the inſtrument of their purpoſes, to pro. 
ſecute their ſchemes of private intereſt with a tots 
diſregard of his authority, Richard earl of __ 


Ch. 3. EE D W 2 © Ik IT. 
in particular was alarmed at the conſequence which 


the new governor aſſumed. And as he was con- 
fefſedly the moſt powerful of the whole body of 
nobility, and had frequently been treated by the 
throne as ſuperior to its repreſentative, and one 
whoſe influence and power were neceflary to the 
ſupport of Iriſh government, Gaveſton ſoon learned 
to regard him as a rival. The governor aſſumed 
all the pride and ftate of ſuperiority. The carl 
with equal pride and ſtate affected to vie with the 
governor, His numerous followers were collected, 
and appeared not only a magnificent, but a formi- 
dable body. He held his court at TRIM with a 
parade and oftentation highly offenfive and alarm- 
ing. He feaſted his attendants with all the ſplen- 
dour of a ſovereign, and conferred the honour of 
knighthood on two perſons of the family of De La- 
cy: he 1s faid to have even threatened Gaveſton 
with open hoſtilities. But before their jealoufies 
could produce any violent effect, the favourite was 
ſuddenly recalled, and left the kingdom to its uſual 
diſtreſſes of a weak government and imperious no- 
bility. 
Sis John Wogan who ſucceed to the adminiſ. Campi- 
tration, was principally employed in holding con- 
ventions, and ordaining laws, which the ſubjects of 
Ireland were too corrupt to obey, and which their 
governor had not the power to enforce. While 
the land was depopulated, and oppreſſed by every 
ſpecies of outrage, his parliaments were thought 
worthily employed, in hearing a ridiculous conteſt 
for precedence between the prelates of Armagh and 
Dublin, and deliberating whether a biſhop ſhould 
have his crofier borne erect or depreſſed, in ſome 
particular diſtricts: a point of ſuch ſerious moment 
a8 could not be conteſted by the parties without vi- AI 
olence and bloodſhed; and in which the king — 4.4 
England himſelf was obliged to moderate. The 
great lords, in the mean time enjoyed the full ad- 
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vantage of a feeble and deſpiſed government. They 


avowed their contempt of the royal authority, and 
carried on their private wars without fear or con- 
troul. The earl of Ulſter had lately received a new 
and honourable mark of Edward's confidence. He 
'Rymer. had been appointed plenipotentiary to conclude a 
t. III. p. treaty with Robert Bruce; and the Scottiſh depu- 
150- ties had attended him in Ireland: giddy with exal. 
tation, and intoxicated by flattery, he ſpurned at ¶ purſued 
all reſtraints; and with the inſolence of indepen. ¶ weakne 
dent ſovereignty marched into Thomond in ſupport MW treaty 
of ſome pretenſions which he diſdained to aſſert but I bath b 
_ Ib. by force of arms. Here he had the mortification the ear 
1311. do receive a ſignal defeat from the Geraldines, com. forded 
manded by Richard de Clare. He was made pri- MW ing his 
ſoner, with ſeveral of his moſt diſtinguiſhed adhe- ¶ ed; an 
rents; and obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the MW gallant 
conquerors impoſed. Their accommodation was WF TI. 
cemented by the marriage of Maurice, and Thomas and hi. 
Fitz-John, afterwards the heads of the illuſtrious MW land v 
houtes of Deſmond and Kildare, to two daughters WW They 
of the earl of Ulſter. And the union of theſe no- MW native: 


ble families ſeemed to promiſe laſting tranquility ſangui 

to Ireland, at the moment when new enemies and ſtyled 

new diſorders were on the point of reducing this their | 

appy country, to an extremity of diſtreſs beyond Englit 

all its former ſufferings. 5 that t 

Tu dominion gained over Scotland by Edward Conte: 

the firſt, the moſt diſtinguiſhed acquiſition of his ſhake 

illuftrious reign, had been exerciſed by this auſtere long: 

prince with that ſeverity, which haſtened the revolt partic 

of a ſpirited and warlike people. Not yet broken the p 

by the ill-ſucceſs of Wallacz, and exaſperated at made 

the 1gnominious execution of this their renowned land, 
partizan, they were impatient to ſhake off the yoke Who 

of Engliſh government, and found a new and more north 
Buchan. fortunate leader in RonerT Bruce, ſon to that Ro- path 
Fordun. bert who had been competitor for the crown. The 1 J 
ardour of this young champion had juſt received pauy 


the 
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he mortification of a ſignal defeat; when the death 
f Edward, in that critical moment when Scotland 
vas to be overwhelmed by a numerous army, con- 
rerted his ipitate revolt into a judicious and 
well- directed effort for the deliverance of his coun- 
try. He iſſued from the Weſtern Iſles, vhither he 
had been driven by his misfortunes, and oon be- 
came a terror to his enemies. Edward the ſecond 
purſued the method dictated by his indolence and 
weakneſs, and to ſtop his progreſs, entered into a 
treaty with the Scottiſh prince, which (as juſt now 
hath been obſerved) was tranſacted in Ireland by 
the earl of Ulſter, and ended in a truce, which af- 
forded Robert a favourable interval for conſolidat- 
ing his power; was ſoon violated; war recommenc- 


ed; and the conteſt ſinally decided in favour of the 


gallant Bruce, by the victory of Bannockbourn. 
Tux ſucceſsful s of this young warrior, 
and his victorious acquiſition of the crown of Scot- 
land were events by no means unnoticed in Ireland. 
They were heard with wonder and delight by thoſe 
natives, who conſidered themſelves allied in con- 


ſanguinity to the ALBanian Scots, as they were Fordun. 


ſtyled ; and of conſequence peculiarly intereſted in 
their fortunes. They deſpiſed the weakneſs of the 
Engliſh prince; but were mortified at the reflection, 
that they alone had not ſeized the advantage of a 
contemptible and indolent reign in England to 
ſhake off the yoke which had oppreſſed them, fo 


long and fo ſeverely. The chieftains of Ulfter in 


particular, grew impatient to take the advantage of 
the preſent ſtate of Britain; and as their ſituation 
made it eafier to hold a correſpondence with Scot- 
land, they addreſſed themſelves to Robert Bruce, 
who till purſued his advantage, and ravaged the 
northern parts of England without controul. They 
pathetically repreſented the diſtreſſes of their coun- 
try; enlarged on the injuries they had ſuſtained ; 
painted the inſolence and oppreſſion of their invad- 
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ers in the moſt offenſive colours; entreating his af. 
ſiſtance for an unhappy people, brethren and kinſ. 
men to the Scots, who wanted but ſuch a leader to 
execute their vengeance upon the common enemy; 
and who, rather than languiſh under their preſent 
miſeries, were ready to receive a ſovereign from 
Scotland, and pay due allegiance to a prince who 
had valour to reſcue them from ſlavery, and equity 
to receive and treat them as his ſubjects. 

Tux genius of Robert was naturally formed for 


bold and adventurous enterprizes ; and ſucceſs had 


enflamed the ambition of his youth. Edward his 
brother had attended him in all his fortunes, and 
was diſtinguiſhed by vigour and intrepidity. Scarce- 
ly had Robert been inveſted with the royal dignity 
of Scotland, when this aſpiring young lord boldly 


demanded, as the juſt reward of his ſervices to be 


admitted to an equal ſhare in his authority. A re- 
quiſition evidently dictated by a turbulent and am- 
bitious ſpirit, was juſtly alarming to a prince ſcarce- 
ly confirmed in his throne, and ſenſible of the dread- 
ful conſequence of any civil commotion or inſurrec- 
tion. Edward was for the preſent apparently ſatiſ- 
fied by being declared and recognized heir apparent 
to the crown. But Robert, wiſely conſidering the 
neceſſity of finding employment for the active tem- 
E of his 1 ented to his ambition the 

ttering proſpect of a new kingdom; urged him 
to take advantage of the preſent — of the 


| Iriſh lords, and aſſured him of ſuch effectual ſup- 


port as could not fail to exterminate his rivals, and 


ſeat him on the throne of Ireland. Edward was 


tranſported at this overture, and at once conſented 
to the enterprize. The chieftains of Ulſter were 


aſſured that this lord ſhould ſpeedily be ſent for to 


their deliverance with a conſiderable force. The 
intelligence was ſpread through their province, eve- 
ry where received with joy, and the way 
for a dangerous and extenſive inſurrection. 
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Tux impatience of young Edward is ſaid to have 


driven him to a precipitate and injudicious attempt Cox. 


upon the Northern coaſt of Ireland, before a ſuffi- 
cient force could be provided for his enterprize; or 
his Iriſh partizans prepared to declare in favour of 
his cauſe. The attempt, which was ſpeedily re- 
pelled, ſhould have given the alarm to an active 
and vigilant government: and lord Edmond But- 
ler, now deputy to the king of England, actually 
proceeded to take meaſures for the defence and ſe- 
curity for the realm. But the perpetual remon- 
ſtrances made to the king of the partial and irregu- 
lar adminiftration of juſtice, the degeneracy of the 
Engliſh, and the other manifold diſorders of Ire- 


land, induced him to commiſſion John de Hothom Rymer. 


a clergyman in whom he placed peculiar confidence, 


to confer with the great lords on the ſtate and cir- D. 
cumſtances of this kingdom. By his advice, as 1314. 


well as that of ſome of the great officers of ſtate, 


Richard earl of Ulſter, the lords Edmond Butler 


and Theobald de Verdun, noblemen of diſtinguiſh- 
ed eminence, and whoſe preſence in Ireland was ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary upon any critical or alarming 


emergency, were ſummoned to parliament in Eng- 
land, to treat (as is expreſſed in the writ) with the 
king, his prelates, and nobles, about the affairs of 


Ireland, and other of the king's arduous and urgent Ib. 409. 
concerns. Happily they returned early in the en-Prynn. 
ſuing ſpring : and we find lord Edmond Butler, the 


chancellor, and the treaſurer of Ireland, inſtructed 
to deliver the reſult of their deliberation, not only 
to the prelates, nobles, and magiſtrates, but to the 


principal chieftains of the Iriſh race; whom the Cl. 8 Ed. 
king directs to give due credence to his commiſſi-II. 


oners, and to aſſiſt in executing the ſchemes deviſed 
for the general intereſt, little ſuſpe&ting the invete- 


rate averſion harboured by theſe chieftains, or the 


peſtilent deſigns now ripening to execution. 
Ox 
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Lib. On the twenty-fifth day of May, in the year one 
- Clonmac- thouſand three hundred and fifteen, lord Edward 
noiſe, MS. Bruce appeared on the North- eaſtern coaſt of Ire. 
land, and from a fleet of three hundred barks, 
landed fix thouſand hardy Scots, to affert his claim 
to the ſovereignty of this kingdom. The Iriſh 
lords of Ulſter who had invited and encouraged 
him to this enterprize, were now prepared to re- 
ceive their new monarch, flocked with eagerneſs to 
his ſtandard, bound themſelves by ſolemn treaty 
to his ſervice, delivered their hoſtages, and marched 
under his command to wreak their vengeance upon 
the common enemy. The barbarous policy of the 
Scot, which obliged him to ftrike terror into all 
his opponents, and the deſperate reſentment of the 
1 Iriſh, conſpired to mark their progreſs by deſolation 
=_ and carnage. The Engliſh ſettlers of the North 
| were butchered without mercy, or driven from their 
faireſt poſſeſſions in a moment; their caſtles levelled 
to the ground, and their towns ſet on fire. Dun- 
dalk, Atherdee, and other places of leſs note, felt 
the utmoſt fury of theſe mercileſs ravagers ; the 
fame of whoſe progreſs ſoon reached the moſt diftant 
quarters of the ifland, and was received with tri. 
umph and exultation by all the enemies of Eng- 
liſh government, though the Weftern and Southern 
chieftains had not as yet taken arms in favour ot 
| the Scottiſh prince. 
Lib. Tae Engliſh lords who ſhould have oppoſed this 


Clonmac- dangerous invaſion, were neither cordially united, 
— by their common danger, nor duly prepared to repel 
it. Richard earl of Ulſter, indeed, roſe up with 
ſuch forces as he could collect, in defence of his 
poſſeſſions. He ſummoned his vaſſals to attend 
him at Roſcommon ; from whence, marching to 
Athlone, he was here joined by Feidlim O'Connor, 
the Iriſh prince of Connaught, with his provincial 
troops. So that, iſſuing forth through the territory 
of Meath, he entered the Northern province, waſt- 


ing 
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ing and deſolating the diſtricts which he traverſed, 
to ſupply the neceſſities of his army. Butler the 
lord deputy, at the ſame time, exerted his diligence 
to collect the troops of Leinſter, and joined the 


earl with a conſiderable reinforcement. But Richard, 


whoſe declining vigour was ſupplied by a proud and 


imperious ſpirit, and who had been accuſtomed to 


treat the king's vicegerent as his inferior, diſdained 
this aſſiſtance, declared that his own troops were 


more than ſufficient to repel the Scots, and puniſh 


their adherents ; adviſing the deputy to return to 
the ſeat of government, and confine his attention 
to the ſecurity of Leinſter. Lord Edmond readily 
acquieſced; and the conduct of this war was en- 
truſted ſolely to earl Richard. . 

Bur the proſecution of the war by no means 
correſponded with his magnificent promiſes: and 
the operations on both ſides were indeed neceſſarily 
retarded by a ſeaſon of remarkable dearth and diſ- 
treſs, which had been felt through all the Britiſh 


iſlands. Bruce in the firſt ardour of ſucceſs had 
advanced into the county of Louth. The earl fol- 


lowed; but without coming to a deciſive action, 
kirmiſhed with the enemy. Bruce thus harraſſed, 
and oppreſſed by intolerable ſcarcity of proviſions, 
followed the advice of his chief aſſociate, O'Nial 
of Tirowen, and retreated into Ulſter. The earl 
purſued; and we are told, that after ſome inconſi- 
derable actions, a general battle was fought near 


Colerain, which ended in the diſcomfiture of Ri- Camb. 


chard. However this may be, the advantage could 
not be effectually improved, nor was the earl pre- 


vented from carrying on the war. Bruce was 


therefore obliged to recur to artifice and ſecret ne- 
gociation, in order to weaken and divide the forces 
of — enemy. 

EIDLIM, the Iriſh prince of Connaught, who 
had united with the = pe, Ulſter, was a youth of 
about twenty-two years, diſtinguiſhed by a military 


genius, 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. n 
genius, ſpirited, and inexperienced. His preſent con. 


Clonmac-nexion had been formed merely to ſecure his provinci 
noile, MS. al intereſts, and to defend him againſt the attempt; 


of factious rivals. The flattering idea of glory 
and the pride of anceſtry, were till predominant 
in his mind, and rendered him a proper object for 
the artifice of Bruce. To him the Scottiſh prince 


| ſecretly applied: he repreſented his preſent union 


as highly diſhonourable to his ſtation, and inju. 
rious to his country: he reminded him of the 
power and poſſeſſions which his anceſtors had en. 
joyed, before the uſurpations of the Engliſh had 
confined the princely family of Connaught within 
the narroweſt and moſt inglorious limits: he en. 
treated him no longer to turn his arms inconſide. 
rately againſt thoſe who were come to deliver hin 
and his countrymen from oppreſſion and uſurpa 
tion; promiſing to re-inftate him in the province of 
Connaught in as ample a manner as any of his mol 
diſtinguiſhed predeceſſors had enjoyed it, providet 


he would deſert the Engliſh intereſt, and unite with 


his northern friends, as ſoon as it could be effec! 
with ſafety to himſelf, and advantage to the common 
cauſe. e 

Tux young Iriſh prince liſtened to theſe over 
tures with eagerneſs, and ſoon found more than i 
plauſible pretence to detach himſelf from the ear. 
of Ulſter. His abſence from his own territory had 
produced the effect uſually experienced by the [Iriſh 
toparchs; and encouraged Roderic one of his fac: 
tious kinſmen, to endeavour to ſupplant him. The 
partizans of this leader were collected; his opp® 
nents readily ſubdued; and thus ſeizing the ir: 
diſtrict of Connaught, he entered into a negotia 
tion with Edward Bruce, promifing to expel tit 
Engliſh from the whole province, if he were 20 


| knowledged as the rightful prince, and ſupportec 


in the honours and poſſeſſions he had now acquired 


Bruce readily accepted his ſervices, and receive 


him 
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him as his ally; repreſenting at the ſame time the 

extreme folly and danger of diviſion, entreating 

him to leave the poſſeſſions of Feidlim unmoleſt 

and to ſuſpend the diſcuſſion of all particular claims 

and pretenſions, till the common enemy ſhould be 

firſt ſubdued, and the reſtoration of general peace 

might allow them to be decided with due temper 

and propriety. 3 1 | 
Rooxkic, little influenced by this counſel, con-Lib. 

tinued to augment his forces, to harraſs the parti- _ 118. 

zans of his rival, to raze and burn down their 

towns, until he had obliged the ſeveral ſepts to 

acknowledge his ſovereignty, and to give hoſtages 

for their faithful attachment to his intereſt; ſo 

that Feidlim was obliged to propoſe to the earl of 

Ulſter, to march with his 2 army into Con- 

naught to | this injurious uſurper. Although 

the dion bay — too formidable to 2 

the earl to comply with this overture, yet he could 

not, with any appearance of equity, detain the Iriſh 

chieftain from his immediate intereſts. Feidlim, 

was diſmiſſed with his provincials, amuſing the earl 

with flattering aſſurances of an immediate return, 

when the diſorders of his territory ſhould be once 

compoſed. But the Iriſh prince was ſoon convinced 

that the progreſs of his rival had been too long 

neglected, and that his power was now too firmly 

eſtabliſhed. The northern Iriſh, unacquainted with 

his ſecret tranſactions with Bruce, and regarding 

him as a peftilent enemy, harraſſed kim inceſſantly 

through his whole march; and no ſooner had he 

reached a place of ſafety, than he had the mortifi- 

cation to find it neceſſary to diſmiſs his weakened 

and difpirited followers. 
He was ſoon followed into Connaught by the 

earl of Ulſter and the remaining part of his army. 

This diſmembered body had been obliged to retire 

before the northern Scottiſh forces: nor could 

the leader ſecure his retreat without — 

1 oss. 
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Clonmac- naught, the party which eſpouſed the cauſe of 
noiſe, MS. Feidlim immediately aſſembled, in full confidence 
that their chiftain would now receive effectual ſup- 
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loſs. As the general diſtreſs of famine prevented 


Bruce from purſuing his advantage, after ſome in. 


effectual progreſs, he again retired; and as the 
forces raiſed by the Engliſh government ſhared in 
this diftreſs, he remained in Ulſter unmoleſted, af. 
ſuming the parade of royalty, holding his courts 
of judicature, and affecting all the ſtate and buf. 
nel of a ſovereign, till new incidents enabled hin 
to act a more vigorous and important part. 
On the arrival of the earl of Ulſter in Con- 


port. But the ſhattered remains of a diſgraced 
and diſcomfited army could but enable them to 
make a predatory war upon their antagoniſt, and to 
aggravate the diſtreſſes of the province, already 
worn out by peſtilence and famine; till the arrival 
of Sir John Bermingham, a valiavt and diſtin- 


| crc commander, with a ſele& body of Engliſh 
0 


rces, enabled Feidlim to meet his rival in the 
field. An engagement which ended in the total 
defeat and death of Roderic, re-inftated Feidlim in 
his poſſeſſions, as well as in the dignity of an Iriſh 
prince: and as gratitude had no place in his mind, 
the very firſt uſe made of his re-eftabliſhment, was 
to declare openly and zealouſly in favour of the 
Scottiſh intereſt, and to draw the ſword againſt his 
deliverers. The example was inſtantly followed by 
O'Brien of Thomond, and other Iriſh chieftains of 
Munſter and Meath. Induſtrious agents were eve- 
ry where employed to foment the ſpirit of in- 
ſurrection. The clergy extolled Bruce as the pro- 
tector and deliverer of their country; inveighed 
bitterly againſt the Engliſh government, and ex- 
korted the ignorant laity to take up arms againſt 
the enemies of the church and the oppreſſors of 
the people. To improve theſe favourable impreſ- 
ſions, Edward Bruce was ſolemnly crowned at 
Dundalk. 


created earl of Kildare: lord Edmond Butler re- 
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Dundalk. To enable him to ſupport his dignity, Fordun. 
his brother Robert landed in Ireland with a pow- 
erful army; and although the general dearth and 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon obliged him to return before 
he could perform any diſtinguiſhed ſervice, yet that 
part of his forces which he left behind was no in- 
confiderable reinforcement to his brother; and was 
ſtill further encreaſed by a conflux of diſcontented 
Iriſh, together with numbers of degenerate Engliſh, 
and among theſe the Lacies and their numerous fol- nb. 
lowers. The town of Carrickfergus, which had 
long ſupported the moſt vigorous aſſaults of the 
Scottiſh troops, and patiently endured the moſt 
afflicting want and diftreſs, now ſurrendered to 
Bruce; who, quitting his deſolated quarters in the 
remoter diſtricts of Ulſter, marched ſouthwards 
with a batharous army, enflamed to madnefs by 
the violent cravings of nature, and prepared to 
glut their frantic malice, and allay the rage of hun- 
ger by the bloodieſt hoſtilities and moſt ruthleſs 
depredations. | | 
Ix the mean time the Engliſh lords, alarmed at 
the danger of their own lands and poſſeſſions, as 
well as that of the realm, proceeded to the moſt 
effectual meaſures in their power to repel the inva- 
fions with which they were threatened, both from 
Connaught and from Ulſter. Amidſt the treache- 
rous revolts of many Engliſh ſubjects, and ſome of 
conſiderable note, the — of all became in 
ſome degree ſuſpicious. Several of the moſt diſ- Rymer. 
tinguiſhed lords had therefore entered into an aſſo- * 7 P- 
ciation to ſupport the intereſt of king Edward with? 
their lives and fortunes, and gave hoſtages to Ho- 
tham, his commiſſioner, as a ſurety for their faith 
and allegiance. To enliven and propagate this 
ſpirit of loyalty, the royal favour was extended to 

e moſt deſerving and diſtinguiſhed amongſt _, 
them. John Fitz- „baron of Ophall\, was Ed. 15 


2 ceived 
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ceived the title of earl of Carrick. The chiefs of 
Davys. the noble houſes of Deſmond and Kildare exerted 
themſelves with particular vigour, and took a prin- 
cipal part in the conduct of the war, and the pro- 
viſions neceſſary for the public defence. At the 
ſame time that they made ſuch preparations as were 
in their power, to repel the irruptions of the Scots, 
an army was detached into Connaught, under the 
command of William de Burgo, roger to the earl 
of Ulſter, and Richard de Bermingham, to chaſtiſe 
the inſolence of Feidlim O'Connor. This chieftain 
had ſeconded the efforts of Edward Bruce, by ma- 
Lib. ny ſpirited irruptions on the Engliſh ſettlements. 
Conmac- Stephen of Exeter, Milo Cogan, William Pender- 
noiſe, MS __ John Staunton, and other gallant knights, 
had been ſurprized and ſlain in his incurfions. But 
he ſoon found himſelf encountered by an army 
which required all his power and vigour to with- 
ſtand. His forces were colle&ed; and, with the 
ſpirit of a warlike young chieftain, he marched 
againſt his formidable invaders. The contending 
pow met near the town of Athunree where 4 
deſperate engagement was at length determined in 
favour of the Engliſh army; and Feidlim ended 
his ſhort career by falling upon the field of battle. 
The loſs of the Iriſh in this action is magnified to 
eight thouſand men. And the number was cer- 
tainly conſiderable; for even the Iriſh writers de- 
clare that no engagement had ever been ſo bloody 
and fo decibre Tom the time of the firſt Engliſh 
23 oa, 
Tux fall of his Iriſh confederate of Connaught 
ſeemed to have little influence on the operations of 
Edward Bruce; who proceeded in his enterprize, 
and continued his deſtructive progreſs, without re- 
ſtraint or moleſtation, to the very walls of Dublin. 
c Hither the earl of Ulſter had retired; and in this 
ancen- time of fear and ſuſpcion, his former inactive and 
ingloricus conduct added to the circumſtance 5 


171! KK 


his fiſter being married to Robert king of Scotland, 
raiſed ſuch apprehenſions of his ſecret diſloyalty, 
that the chief magiſtrate of the city ſeized and im- 
priſoned him; nor could all the authority of Eng- 
liſh government immediately effect his enlargement. 
Bruce was now at hand, to encreaſe the terror and 
conſternation of the citizens. They ſet fire to the 
ſuburbs with ſuch precipitation, that their cathedral 
did not eſcape the fury of the flames; and retiring 
within their walls, made ſuch preparations for a v1- 
gorous defence, that the Scottiſh prince deemed it 
expedient to turn aſide towards the territory of Kil- 
dare; through which he marched with the moſt ter- 
rifying execution, under the direction of Walter 
de Lacy, who had, but juſt now, ſolemnly diſa- 
vowed all connexion with the Scot, and renewed his 
oath of allegiance to the crown of England. He 
traverſed the territory of Oſſory, pierced into Mun- 
ſter, and continued his ravages not like a gallant 
conqueror, but a ſavage driven on furiouſly by hun- 
ger and neceſſity, | 
| In this time of diftre(s and confuſion, the friends 
of Engliſh government abandoned to their own re- Camb. 
ſources, in an exhauſted country, ſurrounded by 
ſecret enemies, and every where harraſſed by petty 
depredations, could not without the utmoſt diffi- 
culty colle& a force ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of 
the Scot. An army faid to conſiſt of thirty thou- 
land, including a vaſt number of irregular, un 
vided, and ineffective men, was at length affembled 
at Kilkenny. The Geraldines, who had now for- 
gotten all their private jealouſies and conteſts with 
other noble families, prepared to march out againſt 
the ravager, when intelligence arrived that Roger 
Mortimer of Wigmore (a nobleman who, in right 
of his wife claimed large poſſeſſions in Meath, and 
who is faid by ſome hiſtorians to have already taken 
2 in the preſent war, and to have been defeat- 
by Bruce) had arrived at Youghal, with a _ 
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of about forty knights and their attendants, to 
take upon him the adminiftration of government; 
and was on his march to join the main body. The 
motions of his enemies were not unknownto Bruce; 
who, conſcious of his own real weakneſs, deter- 


| mined to avoid an engagement. His only reſource 


was to lead his harraſſed army back to Ulſter. By 
forced marches they arrived in Meath, unmoleſted; 
and, halting for ſome days in the neighbourhood of 
Trim, from thence proceeded to their northern 
quarters. | | 

Tune Engliſh forces were unable to purſue the 
enemy through a deſolated country to a remote cor- 
ner of the wland. The new governor therefore 


diſmiſſed his army, repaired to Dublin, convened 


the nobles to deliberate on the meaſuers neceſſary 
to be taken, and, with their concurrence, prevailed 
on the magiſtracy to releaſe the earl of Ulſter from 
his confinement. Thence proceeding to Meath, he 
endeayoured to compoſe the diſorders of this diſ- 
tri, and particularly to reduce the proud and re- 
bellious family of de Lacy. They were formally 
ſummoned to appear and defend themſelves againſt 
the charge of a treaſonable intercourſe with the 
king's enemies. But inſtead of abiding a judicial 
examinat:on, they treated the ſummons as an indig- 
nity to their pms, and flew the meſſenger by 
whom it was delivered. To revenge this outrage, 
their lands were invaded, ravaged, and ſeized, and 
they themſelves driven for ſhelter into Connaught, 


where they waited a favourable — to unite 
Hy. 


once more with their Scottiſh 

TnE chief employment of the governor was 
now to repreſs the Iriſh inſurgents of Leinfter, to 
regulate this province, to corre& the abuſes of 
former adminiſtrations, and to apply the moſt effec- 
tual remedies in his power to the manifold diſtreſſes 
which the Engliſh ſubjects had long experienced, as 
well as the Iriſh natives. The Engliſh e 


ſeemed to revive under a ſpirited and well ſupport- 
ed government, while the affairs of the invaders be-Rymer. 
came every day more deſperate. The ſentence oft. III. p. 
excommunication was thundered from the papal 19. 
chair againſt all the enemies of king Edward. Ro- 
bert and Fdward Bruce were excommunicated by 
name. The ſame dreadful ſentence was denounced 
againſt the Iriſh clergy of every order, who had 
preached with * e to excite their country- 
men to inſurrection. This interpoſition of the pon- 
tiff had been expected; and to guard againſt it, 
thoſe Iriſh who had united with the Scots had the 
precaution to diſpatch their emiffaries to Rome with 
an affecting remonſtrance preſented in the name of 
O'Nial, on the preſent ſtate of their ſtation, and Fordun. 
the cruel hardſhips they had long endured from Rane 5 
| Engliſh government. They recited the conditions m 
on which Adrian had firſt permitted Henry the ſe- 
cond to enter into Ireland. Far from ſhewing the 
leaſt attention to theſe, both he and his ſucceflors, 
they alledged, had loaded the natives with unheard- 
of afflictions and appreſſions, reducing them to a 
ſtate of intolerable ſlavery : in which they had long 
remained without compaſſion or redreſs; till, no 
longer able to endure the ſeverity of their ſufferings, 
they had been forced to withdraw themſelves from 
the dominion of England, and to invite another 
power to the government of their realm. And ſuch 
was the effect of this remonſtrance upon the pope, 
that ſoon after the ſentences of excommunication 
were promulged, he tranſmitted it to king Edward 
attended with an earneſt exhortation, to weigh the 
complaint, and to redreſs their grievances ; that fo 
the Iriſh who had taken arms in favour of the 
Scottiſh prince might be induced to return to their 
allegiance, or be left without excuſe, ſhould they 
perſiſt in their revolt. | ee 
Tuis application doth not appear to have been 
attended, nor in the preſent ſtate of things could it 
| W be 
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be attended with any immediate conſequences. In 


the mean time the diſtreſſes of Edward Bruce, in 
his tate of inactive retirement, roſe to a degree of 
ſuffering, horrible to be related. A country deſo. 
lated by famine, peſtilence, and war, afforded no 


ſubſiſtence to his wretched followers. Every mi. 


ſerable proviſion for the neceſſities of life had been 
exhauſted by their repeated excurſions. They daily 
fell in great numbers, under the oppreſſion of dif. 
Their carcaſſes, we are aſſured, 
became the ſubſiſtence of the wretched ſurvivors, 
The hideous incident is related, not only without 
the leaſt expreſſion of ſenfibility, but with ſuch 
hardened indifference, and a folly ſo provoking, 
that it is imputed as a judgment on their enormous 
offence of eating meat in Lent. In thoſe parts of 
the kingdom where agriculture had not been totally 
interrupted, the return of a fruitful ſeaſon proved 
a critical relief, and enabled the Engliſh to reſume 


their military operations. A defeat which they had 


ſuſtained in Thomond, and which had been attend- 
ed with conſiderable loſs, obliged them to take 
vigorous meaſures to repair the misfortune, and to 
maintain their intereſt in this province. Their nor- 
thern enemies, however, were by no means ne- 
glected. On the return of Mortimer into England, 
the archbiſhops of Caſhel and of Dublin were ſuc- 
ceſſively deputed to the adminiſtration. This latter 


prelate aſſigned the command of the forces deſtined 


againſt the Scots to Sir John Bermingham, who 
marched into Ulſter with ſeveral diſtinguiſhed offi- 
cers in his train, and about fifteen hundred choſen 


troops. Bruce, after all his loſſes, had ftill an 


army more than double of this number : and weak- 


ened and diſordered as they were the romantic va- 
lour of their leader was ftill confident and violent. 
He is faid to have received adyice that his brother 
Robert was on the point of coming to his afliftance, 


and jealous of admitting him to ſhare his military 
honours, 
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honours, purpoſedly haſtened his march to decide 


the conteſt by his own proweſs. The two parties A. D. 
met near Dundalk ; the Scots and their aſſociates, 1318. 


animated by the hopes of putting an happy end to 
their diſtreſſes, Jes con by the impetuous va- 
lour of their leader, and relying on their ſuperior 
numbers, were impatient to encounter an enemy 
who had often fled before them. The Engliſh 
conducted by an able general, well provided and 
appointed, were equally impatient to exterminate 
thoſe invaders who had fo ſeverely harraſſed and 
diſtreſſed the whole nation. The prelate of Ar- 


magh, a zealous partizan of the Engliſh intereſts, 


went through their ranks, exhorting them to behave Camden. 


with due valour againſt the enemies of their nation, 
and the mercileſs ravagers of their poſſeſſions; diſ- 
tributing his benedictions, and pronouncing abſo- 
lution on all thoſe who ſhould fall in a cauſe fo juſt 
and honourable. The conflict was violent, and 
ſuſtained on each fide with equal bravery ; but at 
length decided againſt the enfeebled northerns. The 
body of Maupas, a brave Engliſh knight, who had 
ruſhed into the ranks to encounter Edward Bruce, 
was found ftretched on that of his antagoniſt, who 


had fallen by his arm. Robert Bruce arrived with, chan. 


his forces only to hear of the defeat of his unhappy 


brother, and inſtantly retired. The Engliſh leader Lib. 
when he had firſt expelled O'Nial, the chief ſup-Clonm. 
porter of the Scots, from his territory of Tirowen, MS. 

led back his victorious troops, and ſoon after re- - tans 


ceived the earldom of Louth, and manor of Ather- 

dee, as the reward of his diſtinguiſhed ſervices. 
SUCH was the event of this Scottiſh invaſion ; an 
enterprize raſhly undertaken by an aſpiring young 
prince, who for almoſt three years had purſued the 
wild ſcheme of his ambition, through danger and 
calamity, involving the nation which he ſought to 
govern, in greater diſtreſs than a diſtreſſed and af- 
flicted nation had experienced for ages; and cloſing 
the 
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the bloody roll of thoſe his madneſs had deſtroyed 
by his own untimely end. Unhappily for Ireland, 


the calamities which this war had introduced, were 


of ſuch a kind as could not ceaſe with their imme. 
diate cauſe. The diſmal effects of war, eſpecially 
in a country circumſtanced as Ireland was at this 
time, are not to be eſtimated ſolely by the troops 
loſt in battle, or the towns taken: thoſe which hiſ. 
tory deigns not to record were yet more afflicting 
and extenſive. The oppreſſion exerciſed with im- 
punity in every particular diftri&; the depredations 


every where committed among the inferior orders 


of the pcople, not by open enemies alone, but thoſe 
who called themſelves friends and protectors, and 
who juſtified their outrages by the plea of lawful 
authority ; their avarice and cruelty, their plunder. 
ings and maſſacres, were ſtill more ruinous than the 
defeat of an army, or the loſs of a city. The 
wretched ſufferers had neither power to repel, nor 
law to reſtrain or vindicate their injuries. In times 
I ge commotion, laws the moſt wiſely framed 
nd moſt equitably adminiſtered, are but of little 
moment. But now the very ſource of public jul- 
tice was corrupted and poiſoned. The diſtinction 
maintained between the Iriſh feodary and the Eng- 
liſh ſubject, and the different modes of juriſdiction 
by which each was governed, every day demon. 
ſtrated, by its miſerable effects, the iniquity of thoſe 
who had favoured this horrid and infatuated policy. 
Taz murder of an Iriſhman was puniſhable only 
by a fine; a flight reſtraint on the rage of inſolence 


* and rapine; while the murder of an Engliſhman 


was a capital offence in the Iriſh native. On the 
other hand, the Engliſhman who robbed or plun- 
dered one of his own countrymen was condemn 

to death; the Iriſhman convicted of the like crimes 
was remitted to his Brehon, who might allow him 
to compound for his offence : an indulgence w hich 
tempted numbers of diſordered Engliſh to _—_— 
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their name and nation, to adopt the manners, and 
conform to the wretched polity of the natives; and 

roduced a dangerous relaxation and abuſe even in 
the Engliſh tribunals. The judges, either by the 
force of pernicious example, or from the neceſſity 
of a diſtempered ſtate, aſſumed an authority of com- 
pounding by fine even for the crimes of robbery 
and homicide ; which encreaſed the number of de- 
lingueats, and gave full ſcope to their lawleſs vio- 
lence, confident that a ſum of money could atone 
for their exceſſes, and leave them at full liberty to 
wreak the bloodieſt vengeance on their accuſers. 
This evil was ſo ſeverely felt during the Scottiſh war, 
that the Iriſh council repreſented the pernicious in- 
novation to the king of England, with all its dread- 
ful conſequences, earneſtly petitioning that no par- 
don or redemption for any murder or robbery of an 
Engliſh ſubje& ſhould be granted, but in full par- 
lament; and for this purpoſe particularly, that a 


Coke. 


parliament ſhould be held in Ireland once in every , Inf. 
year. And there is authority for aſſerting that an Ms. 


ordinance was made in conſequence of this applica- 
tion, and in full compliance with the requeſt. 

Bur whatever ſalutary inſtitutions might be or- 4 
dained, 3 diſinclination in the people to obey 
them, and too good grounds to hope for impunity 
in their neglect or reſiſtance, proved ſufficient to de- 
feat their good effects. Such was the blind rage 
with which the degenerate Engliſh ruſhed into the 
exceſſes of rapine, that they renounced their rights 
as ſubjects, at the imminent danger of their lives, 
rhich were thus rendered more precarious and de- 
fenceleſs ; and even the Iriſh who were denizened, 
could not at once diveſt themſelves of prejudice and 
habit. They were aſtoniſhed to find that felony 
was to be puniſhed capitally, and abſolutely refuſed 


G.G.G. 


obedience to ſo ſevere a juriſdiction. So that a ſpe- Pryn. 


cal ordinance was made in the fourteenth year of 
Edward the ſecond, * 
| ceiv 
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the common enemy; while his lands were reſumes 


were for the future to be ſtrictly obedient to the 
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ceived, or ſhould receive charters of denization, 


Engliſh laws in this particular inſtance. 
neither a lawleſs diſpoſition in the people to 
be governed, nor any irregular and partial execu- 
tion of juſtice in the miniſters, who appear to have 
been at this time notoriouſly corrupt and inſufficient 
were the only evils which had ariſen during the 
courſe of this unhappy war; for the ſupport where. 
of, as Davis obſerves, © the revenue of the land 
« was far too ſhort, and yet no ſupply of treaſure 
vas ſent out of England.“ The compendious 
Iriſh method of quartering the ſoldiers on the inha- 
bitants, and leaving them to ſupport themſelves by 
arbitrary exactions, ſeemed to have been pointed 
out by the urgent occaſion, was adopted with ala- 
crity, and executed with vigour. Riot, rapine, 
maſſacre, and all the tremendous effects of anarchy, 
were the natural conſequences. Every inconfide- 
rable party, who under pretence of loyalty, received 
the king's commiſſion torepel the adverſary in ſome 
icular diſtrict, became peſtilent enemies to the 
inhabitants. Their properties, their lives, the chat- 


who ſought only to glut their brutal paſſions ; and 

by 3 horrible 2 ſaith the annaliſt, pur- 
chaſed the curſe of God and man. The Engliſh 

freeholder abandoned his lands rather than endure 

the burden of impoſitions intolerably ſevere, attend- 

ed with ſuch dreadful circumſtances of outrage; be 

fled to the haunts of the Iriſh inſurgents, connedcd 
and manners, and marched out with them 


by the barbarous natives as their original and right 
ful property. 

Tur ſame method of arbitrary exactions (ot 
coyne and Avery, as it was called) for the main By d 
nance of the ſoldiery, was alſo adopted by los a 
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of conſiderable note and conſequence ; and particu- 
arly began at this time to be exerciſed with great 
Lyerity by Maurice Fitz-Thomas of Deſmond. His 
miniſters of rapine, in a ſhort time, baniſhed all the 
Engliſh ſettlers from the counties of Kerry, Lime- 
nick, Cork, and Waterford z whoſe lands were 
ized by the followers of this lord, a mixed rab- 
ble, moſtly of the Iriſh race, and all infected with 
the moſt pernicious part of Iriſh manners: Deſ- 
mond himſelf, faith Sir John Davis, taking what 
ſcopes he beft liked for his demeſnes in every 
country, and referving an Iriſh ſeigniory out of the 


 Pos$ts$STIONs thus ired could not be maintain- 
ed by the juſt and equitable law of England, whoſe 
ſentence muſt have diſpoſſeſſed the uſurpers, and 
reſtored the rightful owners to their lands. Mau- 
nee and his partizans had therefore but one method 
to ſecure their preſent * an utter renun- 
riation of Engliſh law and government. He dege- 


nerated into an Iriſh chieftain, and ſupported a bar- 


barous ſtate over all his followers : they ſoon united 


into one maſs, Engliſh and Iriſh equally diſdaining 
all ſalutary diſcipline and polity, and finking into 
the utmoſt rudeneſs of manners ; knowing and ac- 
knowledging no other power but that of their im- 
mediate chieftain. The icious example was 
followed by other lords: for the power and influ- 


. 


ence thus acquired by Maurice was an enviable 


object. In various quarters of the iſland, the more 
powerful of the Engliſh race, by the ſame arbitrary 


exactions and oppreſſions, baniſhed the inhabitants, 

and erected themſelves into independent ſovereigns. 
The diſcontented natives were thus encouraged to 
riſe up in arms, even in the territories of Leinſter, 
when the Engliſh ſettlers had been driven either in- 


only meaſure taken m the Iiſtractions 
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| fitions which had been the cauſe of all this diſord, 


tenth of all the Engliſh revenues in Ireland for twe 


influenced by arguments of reaſon and equity, 
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enacting ſome futile ordinances againſt thoſe impo 


without power to enforce obedience. 

In a country where the Engliſh intereſt was thy 
ſenfibly declining, one would imagine that few rel 
ſources could be found or fought, for the neceſſitie 
of England. Yet the weak and injudicious attemp 
on Scotland in the year one thouſand three hundre 
and twenty-two, was made the pretence for calling 
off thoſe forces from Ireland which ſhould have 
been employed againſt domeſtic enemies. And the 
pope, with a compoſed inſenſibility to the diftreſſe, 
of a diftant country, granted to king Edward ; 


years. The laity were duly obedient, and led thei 
troops into Scotland. The cl were more re- 
fractory. They might have pleaded the gener 

diftreſs of their nation, and their own total inability. 
But they had to deal with thoſe who were not to be 


They had therefore recourſe to evaſion : they de 
manded the pope's original bull ; and as this was 
not produced, they refuſed to pay the ſubſidy. 
Trax difordered ſtate of En which 1 
Va 


Pre 
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1 IV. 


Preſent diſorders of Ireland fimilar to thoſe of Eng- 
land. — Attempt to eſtabliſh a ſeat of learning in 
Dublin. — Diſorders from malice and ſuperſtition. 


third — Pride and contention of the Engliſh fami- 
lies. —7 he king interpoſes.—Iriſh of Leinſter peti- 
lion for a general denization, —but without effeft,— 
| They riſe in arms under the leading of O'Brien. — 
T heir progreſs. —T heir cruelty. —Repelled by the 


ed to ſerve againſt the Iriſh enemy.—Created earl 
of Deſmond. His exactions.— His power. —Perni- 
cious grants of palatinates—O' Brien ſtill in arms. 
Vigour of Sir Antony Lucy. — Secret abettors of 
the enemy ſeized —William Bermingham executed. 
Edward declares a defign of viſiting Ireland. — 
Preparations for his expedition. —His real purpoſe. 
IHlis expedition to Scotland —Treaties with the 
f Iriſh enemy — Aſſaſſmation of the earl of Ulſter — 
Fatal conſequences of this event —Irruptions of 
O'Nial — Mac. William. Loyalty and zeal of the 
Geraldines. Edward provoked at the diſorders of 
treland.— Rigorous editts — All of Iriſh birth diſ- 
| qualified © to hold offices —Iriſh ſubjetts dangerouſly 
incenſed—Sir Jobn Morris chief governor deſpiſed. 
| —Caonvention of Kilkenny.—Spirited remonſtrance 
and petition to the throne favourably received. 


HE. diſorders of Ireland which had grad 

4 lyencreafed and extended through the 

liſh ſettlements, and been felt in all their ſeverity 
from the Scottiſh invaſion, diſpoſe us to regard the 
i colledion of inhabitants, both of the Engliſh and 
bin race, as remarkably barbarous beyond the ex- 
ample of their cotemporaries in any other part of 
Europe. The gloomy proſpect is not relieved by 


ual- 


; = 


State of Ireland on the acceſſion of Edward the 


citizens of Wexford. Maurice Fitz-T homas invit- 
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any great and ſtriking objects, by revolutions, fo. 
reign expeditions, important victories, or extenſive 
conqueſts. The attention is painfully confined to 


the worſt and moſt odious of human condug, 
which in times of civility and refinement muſt he 


conſidered, and ought to be repreſented, with ah. 

horrence. But it muſt be obſerved, for it may he 

of uſe in guarding againſt national prejudice and 
partialities, that the — — England 
during the ſame period were not only as grievous, 
but preciſely of the ſame kind, and derived from 
the ſame ſources with thoſe which ſtrike us ſo forci. 
bly in Ireland, 

Tux eſtate of an Engliſh baron was managed by 
his bailiffs, and cultivated by his villains ; its pro. 
duce was conſumed in ruſtic hoſpitality by the ba. 
ron and his officers; a number of idle retainers, 
ready for any miſchief or diſorder, were maintained 

by him: all who lived upon his eſtate were abſo- 
lutely at his diſpoſal. Inlead of applying to courts 
of juſtice, he uſually ſought redreſs by open force 
and violence. The great nobility were a kind of 
independent potentates, who, if they ſubmitted to 
any regulations at all, were leſs governed by the 
Je pon law, than by a rude ſpecies of the lau 
nati f 
Tunis is the deſcription of an admired Engliſt 
Hume. v. hiſtorian; and if we were to delineate the manners 
u. 40. of the moſt unrefined Iriſh ſepts, we might fairly 
. 153. adopt the very fame terms. Add to this the vices 
of the Engliſh nobility, which the ſame writer enu- 
merates, in the reign of Edward the third, the out 
rageous and intolerable abuſe of purveyance, the 
mid. o Interruption of the courſe of law from grants of 
2342 5 franchiſes and immunities, levying exorbitant fines, 
unjuft pardoning of criminals, confederacies form- 
ed by great lords in mutual ſupport of their in1qut 
ty, and the numberleſs robberies, murders, and ra- 
viſhments committed by their retainers ; nd of 
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whole picture both of the Engliſh and the native 
inhabitants of Ireland, is cdl 2 Their 
vices were odious; but they were the vices of the 
time, not the exceſſes of ſome peculiarly odious 
individuals. Theſe ruſhed forward with their 
neighbours in the courſe of corruption, and were, 
if poſſible, leſs unpardonable, as their temptations 
were ftronger, and the government they inſulted | 
leſs reſpectable. If a vigorous and renowned mo- 
narch could not reſtrain the exceſſes of a licentious 
nobility, what ſhould be expected from the weak 
and unſupported adminiſtration of an Iriſh deputy ? 
Some few prelates of Ireland laboured, with a Regiſt. 

ſpirit becoming their reverend function, to give 2 
check to the vices and diſorders of the realm, by 

the introduction of that which in their days was 
eſteemed civility, and that which was honoured as 

learning. Two ſucceflive archbiſhops of Dublin 

had, in the reign of Edward the ſecond, laboured 

to eſtabliſh an univerſity in Dublin, not only for the 

ſtudy of theology, but that of the civil and canon 

law, then a faſhionable part of literature in Europe. 

The pontificate to which they applied made no dif- 

ficulty to grant their ſuit ; and archbiſhop Bricknor 

actually proceeded in the year thirteen hundred and 
twenty to erect and model an academical body in 

this city, in which degrees were conferred, and 

* ſo long continued, that * = hors 
Rd ee e and t Decial 
writ, granted his protection and ſafe- conduct to the 
ſtudents, thirty- eight years after the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of this ſeminary. But the penetration of its 
founder was not equal to his zeal. He choſe the 
moſt unfavourable ſeaſon for his u ing, when 
every part of the iſland was remarkably diſtreſſed 
and difordered. The inſtitution languiſhed for 
lome years amidſt commotion and anarchy, and at 
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AnD at the very time, when this upright and in. 


genuous prelate was exerting himſelf for the im- 
provement and refinement of his country, the cauſe 
of ignorance and barbariſm was not without its a. 
betters, even among his own order. Richard Led- 
red biſhop of Offory, a man of violent paſſions, and 
a proud and vindictive ſpirit, contrived, from what 
private motive or provocation doth not appear, to 
raiſe ſuch confuſion in his dioceſe as ſoon engaged 


Excerpt. the attention of the whole iſland. A woman of 


ex Ann. 


Clyn. Ms. ſome diſtinction, called Alice Ketler, with her fon 
and ſome of her dependents, were accuſed of witch- 

craft in his ſpiritual court. One of theſe dependents 

was condemned and executed ; the fon confined in 

priſon ; the lady, though the charge could not be 

clearly eſtabliſhed againſt her, yet, on a new accu- 

ſation of hereſy, was tried, convicted, and condemn- 

ed to the flames. Arnold de la Poer, one of the 
magiſtrates of Kilkenny, who eſpouſed the cauſe of 

theſe unhappy culprits, was alſo charged with hereſy 

by the biſhop: he appealed to the chief juſtice, the 

prior of Kilmainham, who countenanced and pro- 
tected him: the inſolent prelate inſtantly extended 

his accuſation to the juſtice, who now found it dith- 

cult to ſecure himſelf, and left his wretched client 

de la Poer to expire in priſon. A new weapon was 

thus found to execute the private revenge of indi- 
viduals, and aggravate thepubliccalamities. Here- 

ſy was a word of horror, even to thoſe who were 

every day breaking through the moſt ſacred bonds 

of religion and humanity. The oppreſſor, the ra- 

vager, the murderer, was zealous to approve him- 

ſelf a true ſon of the church, and to execute her 
Campion. vengeance on all her enemies. Adam Duff, a man 
Camb. of a conſiderable Iriſh family in Leinſter, was ſeized 
and burnt for hereſy. His offence was aggravated 

by a charge of horridand ſenſeleſs blaſphemy ; juſt 

as Ketler had her ſacramental wafer impreſſed with 

the devil's name, and an ointment to convert oy 


ch. 4. . 


taff into a with's vehicle. At length, the miſchief, 
thus ſpread abroad, reverted upon its author. The 
biſhop of Offory hini-'f was by his mer. politan 
formally accuſed of hereſy, and oblig-* to inake a 
precipitate retreat, and to appeal to the apoſtolic fee, 
leaving his country free from the mitcrable conſe- 
quences of folly and ſuperſtition operating in favour 
of perſonal animoſity and revenge. 

Is the mean time, both the great lords of the A. D. 
Engliſh race, and the Iriſh chieftains, on the acceſ-'3*7: 
fon of Edward the third, purſued their ſeveral 
ſchemes of private intereſt or ambition, without re- 
card to the royal authority, much leſs to the dele- 
cated power of an Iriſh chief governor. Thomas 
Fitz-John, earl of Kildare, had been conſtituted Rymer. t. 
ord Juſtice of Ireland: and the firſt ſymptons of 5 
diorder appeared in the total negle& of his autho- 
rity, and the inſolent affectation of independence in 
ſeveral of the Engliſh lords. Kildare, with becom- 
ing ſpirit, endeavoured to make them ſenfible of 
his authority; and when his efforts were not ſuffi- 
ciently effectual repreſented his fituation to the 
king, and the diftreſs to which he was expoſed in 
his adminiſtration, by the inſolence of ſome diſtin- | 
guiſhed ſubjects of the realm. This produced a 1b. p. 298. 
letter from Edward to Maurice of Deſmond, the 
earl of Louth, James Butler, Maurice Rochford, 
and John de la Poer, ſtrictly enjoining them on their 
allegiance, and at their peril, to pay due obedience 
and ſubmiſſion to his chief governor, and to con- 
cur with him in preſervation of the general peace 
and intereſts of the crown. 

Bur the royal mandate was of little moment when 
Maurice of Deſmond had received a perſonal af- 
front. De la Poer preſumed to call him in Ann. 
contempt THE RYMER, an offence not to be expi-Clyn. MS 
ated but by a bloody war. Maurice, with his aſ- 
lociates, Butler and Bermingham, immediately 
took the field againſt de la Poer and his confederate 

Z 2 de Burgo 
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Rymer, 
t. iv. 


p 359+ 


Camb. 


querors. The king, who was informed of their 


ſelves had made, and dreading the conſequences of 


Dublin: but by the proviſions of the chief gover- 


the government to Roger Outlaw, prior of Kilmait- 


nourably diſtinguiſhed by a reconciliation effectel 


ng with the bad ſucceſs of their late precipitate 
inurrecti 
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de —_ In vain did Kildare interpoſe, remon- WM the 
ſtrate, ſummon them to appear before him, and to ſent 


ſubmit their conteſts to a judicial decifion : their ſelv 


encounters were bloody, and their ravages exten. ¶ pet 
five and ſevere. De la Poer, the aggreſſor, was 
ſoon defeated and driven from the kingdom, and 
his lands and dependents, as well as thoſe of his 
aſſociates, expoſed to all the rage of vindictive con- 


violences, commanded them, on pain of forfeiture, 
to lay down their arms. The Engliſh inhabitants, 
alarmed at their deſtructive progreſs, fortified their 
towns againſt them, and prepared to repel their in. 
roads. Shocked at the havock which they them- 


the royal diſpleaſure, and the reſentment of their 
countrymen, they at length put an end to thoſe 
koſtilities, which, beſides the immediate devaſtation, 
had alſo encouraged the Iriſh to riſe up in arms, 
againſt a divided people and an inſulted govern- 
ment. The old ſepts of Leinſter, under the con- 
duct of one of the family of Mac-Murchad, ex- 
tended their ravages even to the neighbourhood ot 


nor were repelled, their chieftain taken priſoner, and 
the man who effected his eſcape condemned and 
executed ; when the death of Kildare transferred 


ham, who had been the Iriſh lord chancellor. 
Taz adminiftration of this ecclefiaſtic was ho- 


between the great contending lords, de Burgo, de 
la Poer, the Geraldines, and Berminghams, which 
gave conſiderable ſtrength to the Engliſh interch 
and ſerved to intimidate the Iriſh enemy of LeinF 
ter. This unhappy people, waſted by their 0 
follies and the oppreſſion of their neighbours, {mart 


ions, and recalled to pacific meaſures by 
ä the 
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the union of the Engliſh lords, embraced the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon of general tranquility to addreſs them- 
{elves once more to the throne of England, and 
petitioned that all thoſe odious diſtinctions which 
had ſo long deluged the land with blood, ſhould at Prynn. 
length be aboliſhed, that the Iriſh inhabitants Anim. 
ſhould be admitted to the ſtate and privileges off 256. 
Engliſh ſubje&s, without obliging individuals to 
ſue for ſpecial charters, The petition, as uſual, 
was remitted to the chief governor Darcy, who 
had ſucceeded to the prior. He was directed to 
refer it to the Iriſh parliament ; and, as uſual, it 
was — clandeftinely defeated, or openly re- 
jc 
| Tux reſentment of the Iriſh naturally violent, 
and now too juſtly provoked, broke out in an inſur- 
rection projected with greater concert, and executed 
with more violence, than for ſome time had been 
experienced. O'Brien the chieftain of Thomond, 
was choſen leader of the inſurgents; and under his Camd. 
ſtandard ſome powerful ſepts of Leinſter determined Cox. 
d execute their vengeance. The flame of war 
Lon raged in Meath, in Munſter, in the faireſt 
- Engliſh ſettlements of Leinſter: and the firſt ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Iriſh, which were not inconfiderable, 
inflamed their pride, even to the moſt outrageous 
violence. In their triumphant progreſs, we are told 
that they ſurrounded a church where about fourſcore 
perſons of Engliſh race were aſſembled at their de- Af 
votions : theſe wretches, too ſenfible of the cruelty 
of the enemy, and utterly hopeleſs of eſcaping their 
fury, petitioned only that the prieſt might be ſuffer- 
ed to depart unmoleſted. But the mercileſs ruffians, 
inſtead of complying with this affecting ſupplica- 
uon, were only provoked to make the prieſt the very 
firſt object of their cruelty. The Hoſt which he 
held forth, in hopes that the aweful object might 
have ſome influence upon their minds, was torn 
from him, and ſpurned under foot ; their weapons 

L 3 were 
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were plunged in him, and the church with all the 

miſerable people cooped up in it, deſtroyed by 
fire. | | 

Tux horror conceived at ſuch terrible executions, 
drove thoſe who were mott expoſed to the fury of 
theſe barbarians to an obſtinate and deſperate de. 
fence. The citizens of Wexford had the good for. 
Pat 3. Ed tune to repel them with conſiderable flaughter, 
ui. James Butler, lately created earl of Ormond, was 
not inactive in defending his own territory, and 

diſtreſſing and purſuing the inſurgents. The lord 
juſtice himſelf was obliged to take the field, and 
ſucceſsfully encountered the moſt dangerous of the 
Leinſter enemies. But as the inſurrection was too 
extenſive, aud the enemy too numerous for the 
forc<s of government and the well. affected lords to 
ſuppreſs, Darcy was ſoon obliged to invite Maurice 
cf Deſmond to his ailiftarce. He treated with him 
as au Iriſn chieftain, ſolicited him as an ally rather 
than a ſubject, and left him to conduct his own 
men, and to maintain them by his own methods of 
arbitrary exaction. An army, ſaid to conſiſt of ten 
Cox. thouſand, was thus raiſed againſt the Iriſh enemy; 
but the inconſiderable advantages which theſe forces 


: = mw Br 
gained, by no means compenſated the ſevere dil. pe 
treſſes which they inflicted on the beſt and moſtii * 
gd e ee 3 enc 
peaceable, of the Engliſh diſtricts. Maurice exif , 
g A nel 
acted his coyne and {very with a deteſtable violence e 
and oppreſſion, not only unreſtrained, but with ths an 
tacit aſſent and connivance of a government utter ſay 


other expedient. * 
So neceſſary was Maurice Fitz- Thomas now be- 
come to the ſupport of government, and of conle- A 
quence ſo much an object of the royal favour, that 
he was honoured with the title of EARL of Des 
A. D. MonD, and with this dignity received a confirma- 
1329. tion of his royal liberties in the county of Kerry" 
a dangerous inſtrument of miſchief, by which h 


unprovided to pay or fupport his troops by an 
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power had been already aggrandized, and the royal 
authority conſiderably weakened, by the excluſion 
of its miniſters from a diſtrict ſo extenſive. To 
encreaſe the evil, in this very year, the earl of Or- 


mond procured a like grant of royal liberties, and DavisDif. 


converted his demeſnes of "Tipperary into a county 
palatinate. Thus was the number of palatinates 
encreaſed to nine; Carlow, Wexford, Kilkenny, 
Kildare, and Leix, the portions of the ſive coheir- 
eſſes of the family of earl Mariſhal, thoſe of Meath 


and Ulſter, and thoſe of the earls of Deſmond and 


Ormond. ** Thoſe abſolute palatines made barons 


« and —_— exerciſed high juſtice in all points, 


«* within their territories ; erected courts for crimi- 


„nal and civil cauſes, and for their own revenues, 


in the ſame form in which the king's courts 
4. were eſtabliſhed at Dublin; made their own 
* judges, ſeneſchals, ſheriffs, coroners, and eſ- 
* cheators ; ſo that the king's writs did not run in 
* thoſe counties, which took up more than two 
parts of the Engliſh colonies, but only in the 
church lands lying within the fame, which were 
called Tye CRosse, wherein the king made a 
„ ſheriff.” From this detail of Sir John Davis, it 
is not difficult to account for the dangerous inde- 


pendence which the great lords affected, for their 


enormous influence, and the proportionable weak- 
neſs of government. The land was in effect par- 
celled out to a number of rival potentates, each zeal- 
ous to aggrandize his own power, to mark his own 
ſuperiority over his great neighbours, cold to the 
intereſts of the crown, and frequently not diſpleaſ- 
ed at the weakneſs and diſtreſſes of a chief governor. 

Is the mean time, O'Brien leader of the Iriſh in- 
ſurgents, not yet ſubdued, found full employment 
both for the Engliſh councils convened to deviſe the 


means of _—_— and for the troops ſent out 


to oppoſe him. iberations were held, and ar- 
maments prepared; but the leaders were divided 
27 - 
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and their troops employed with little honour or ad. 
vantage. Sir Antony Lucy, an Engliſh knight ap. 
pointed to the government, was aſtoniſhed and pro. 
voked at the inſolence of the Iriſh, and juſtly uf. 


| pected that they muſt be ſecretly favoured and abet. 


ted by ſome great lords. He entered on his admi. 
niſtration with a determined purpoſe to ſupport the 
intereſts of his royal maſter, by a vigorous proſe. 
cution of the enemy, and a ſpirited oppoſition to 
the inſolence and inſidious practices of his infincere 
adherents of the Engliſh race. He ſummoned a 
parliament to meet at Dublin; his order was ne. 
glected, and the aſſembly inconfiderable. It was 
adjourned to Kilkenny; and here the ſtill decreaſing 


number of attending members gave new occaſion 


of ſuſpicion. Intelligence was received of ſome 
conficerable havoc committed by the Iriſh, The 
governor imagining with good reaſon, and confirm- 
ed in his ſuſpicion by ſufficient evidence, that the 
enemy was ſecretly encouraged by ſome lords of 
Engliſh race, determined to ftrike at the very root 
of ſuch abuſe. He ſeized the Earl of Deſmond, 
Mandeville, Walter de Burgo and his brother, Wil- 
liam and Walter Bermingham. The evidence againſt 
William Bermingham was full and forcible : he was 
condemned and executed , his brother eſcaped only 
by his priviledge as an ecclefiaftic : Deſmond, who 
had been obliged to ſubmit to this rigorous gover- 
nor, after a — confinement was diſcharged on 
great ſurety, and ſent into England. 

Tus power even of the moſt active chief gover- 
nor could not have proved equal to this impartial 
and ſpirited execution of juſtice, and this vigorous 
oppoſition to the great lords, had not king Edward 
at this time diſcovered a more than ordinary atten- 
tion to his Iriſh intereſts, and declared his defign of 
viſiting the realm. Some ſalutary ordinances were 
tranfmitted, for the more regular and effectual exe- 


- cution of the Engliſh laws, in thoſe particulars in 


which 


enjoin 
a for: 
cords, 
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which they had been contra vened, neglected, or cor- 

rupted by his officers and other ſubjects in Ireland. 

Theſe were ſoon followed, in the firſt place, by a 
reſumption of all Iriſh grants made in his reign dur- 

ing the power of Mortimer and his mother; and ſoon Rymer, 
after, by a mandate to the earls of Ulſter and Or- t. iv. 
mond, Sir William and Sir Walter de Burgo, ?: 476. 
to repair to his court, in order to concert the mea- 

ſures neceſſary for his voyage, and to attend him in- 

to Ireland. All thoſe barons of the realm of Eng- 

land who enjoyed lands in Ireland were alſo ſum- 

moned for the ſame purpoſe. And though the 

term fixed for this expedition was prolonged, yet an 2 
order for arreſting all ſhips in the ports of Ireland, "4 5235 
and ſending them to Holyhead for the convenience 

of his paſſage, and another for impreſſing a number 

of Welſh infantry to attend him, ſeemed to indicate 


a ſettled purpoſe of complying with the defires of 


his parliament, and engaging in the reduction of 
Ireland ; a country where the Engliſh power had 
as yet obtained but a partial, a precarious, and a dif- 


puted ſettlement. To confirm ſuch expectations, 
all thoſe officers who had been commiſſioned to at- 


tend the king's ſervice in Ireland, were now ſtrictly 


enjoined to repair thither without any excuſe ; and 
2 formal order iſſued for ſearching the king's re- 


cords, to ſee what meaſures had been taken for the 
amendment of the Iriſh. | 


the ki 
patiently ſubmitted to ſee the glorious acquiſition 


to be confirmed to his ſon by the 2 pegs 


Bur all this was nothing more than a ſpecious 
pretence for demanding ſupplies from his parlia- 
ment, and a veil for covering thoſe deſigns, which, 
though leſs honourable or — uited better 


with the ambitious ſpirit of young Edward. The 


Iriſh had never been ſubdued ; nor was their coun- 
try in a worſe ſtate than at the acceſſion either of 
or his father. But Edward the ſecond had 


of Scotland wreſted from him; and this loſs ſeemed 
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concluded by Mortimer. No ſooner had this gal. 
lant prince been emancipated from the influence of 
his mother and her favourite, than he reſolved to 
imitate the vigour of his illuſtrious grandfather, 
and in the firſt place, to recover the dominton of 
Scotland. In deſpite of treaties and connex1ons, 
he firſt ſpirited up Edward Baliol to aſſert the anti. 
quated claims of his family; indirectly ſupported 


and aſſiſted him; ſeized the favourable moment to 


ake advantage of his ſucceſs; and now, when his 
parliament had granted a ſubſidy for the pacification 
of Ireland, and his troops provided for this ſervice 
were ready to embark, the king at once caſt off the 
maſk, which probably had not concealed his real 
intentions from the moſt diſcerning, and ordered 
theſe forces to march to the frontiers of Scotland. 
It was dangerous, he obſerved, to leave the nor- 
thern counties defenceleſs while their neighbours 
were in arms; and as his preſence was neceſſary in 
this quarter, the Iriſh expedition muſt of courſe 
be for ſome time ſuſpended. His parliament ac- 
quieſced, and indulgently permitted the enterpriz- 
ing genius of their monarch to take its free courſe: 
the battle of Hallidown confirmed their favourabie 
expectations of his conduct. 

Tax only meaſure now taken for the regulation 
of Ireland, was that precarious and inglorious one 
of treating with the adverſaries of government. 
The prior of Kilmainham was commiſſioned to en- 
ter into ſuch conventions with all inſurgents both 
of the Engliſh and Iriſh race, as he ſhould judge 
moſt expedient for the pacification of the realm, 
and the honour and intereſt of his maſter. The 


great lords received orders to aſſiſt him by their 
advice and countenance; and the ſheriffs of the 
ſeveral counties and liberties were inſtructed, that 
the conferences to be held for this purpofe ſhould be 
protected, without damage or injury to any of the 
parties. Thus were the turbulent and ——— 
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taught their own real power, and the weakneſs and 
inſufficiency of that government which attempted 
to controul them. Infidious accommodations were 
readily concluded ; and a number of ſecret enemies 
admitted to the royal grace and favour, whoſe per- 
verſe diſpoſitions were thus cheriſhed, inſtead of 
being broken by a ſteady, firm, and rigorous au- 
thority. | 
Tais injudicious condeſcenſion to the enemies, ee, 
of the Engliſh intereſt, was attended by an event, = 
of the utmoſt danger and moſt pernicious conſe- Clyn. Ms 
quences, that of the death of William, earl of 
Ulſter, who was aſſaſſinated by his own perfidious 
ſervants at Carrickfergus. His counteſs, with her 
infant daughter, fled in the utmoſt conſternation 
into England, and the vaſt demeſnes of this illuſ- A. D. 
trious family were left without any ſufficient defen- 1333. 
der. By the law of England, the earl's lands ſhould Fing/as's 
have been ſeized into the king's hands as guardian — 
to the infant ward: but this law was of little force 
againſt the violence of old claimants. The northern 
ſept of O'Nial, in whom all national animoſities 
were revived by this event, ſeized the occaſion of 
recovering their ancient power, roſe ſuddenly in 
arms, paſſed the river Bann, and fell furiouſly upon 
the Engliſh ſettlers eſtabliſhed by the family of de 
Burgo. Notwithſtanding a brave and obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, the preſevering virulence of the Iriſh pre- 
vailed in a courſe of time, ſo as to extirpate the 
Engliſh, at leaſt to confine them within very narrow 
bounds. And their extenſive poſſeſſions now par- 
celled out among the conquerors, received the name 
of the Upper and Lower Clan-Hugh-boy ; from Davis. 
their leader Hugh-boy O'Nial. In Connaught, Diſc. 
ſome younger branches of the family of de Burgo, 
intruded into the late earl's poſſeflions ; of whom, 
two the moſt powerful contrived to divide the great 
ſeigniory between them; and conſcious that the 
law of England muſt oppoſe this uſurpation, — 
deten 
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defend the rightful claim of the young heireſs, they 
at once rejected the Engliſh law, renounced their 
names, language, apparel, and manners, adopted 
thoſe of the Iriſh, called themſelves Mac-WILLIAU 
OvcrTovus. and Mac-WilLiam ErcnTER, that is, 
the Further, and the Nether Mac-Wilkam, ſeduced 
their countrymen ſettled in this province, by their 


| pernicious example, and from thenceforward tranſ- 


mitted their poſſeſſions in the courſe of tainiſtry 
and gavel-kind. 5 
TRE chaſtiſement inflicted by the chief governor 


on the murderers of the earl of Ulſter was but a 


ſight conſolation for the misfortunes that were 


| foreſeen, and proved to be the conſequences of this 
event. In proportion as the Engliſh were broken 


by invaſion, or divided by faction, the old natives 
became more turbulent. Accommodations lightly 


made were eaſily and careleſly violated ; and while 


the open enemy was in arms, the king's vicegerent 
had a number of private and infidious adverſaries 
of the Engliſh race to countroul and guard againſt. 
It was found neceſſary to ſeize and confine two of 
the noble houſe of de la Poer. Nicholas Fitz- 
Maurice of Kerry, who avowed his attachment 
to the Iriſh of Munſter, was made priſoner by his 
kinſman Deſmond, and confined for life ; while 
Kildare, with equal vigilance and fpirit, chaſtiſed 
the violence of thoſe who had preſumed to diſturb 
the peace of Leinſter. | | 

Bur the rigorous meaſures now purſued by king 
Edward ſerved to damp the zeal of theſe nobles, to 


_ enflame diſcontents, and extend diviſion yet further 
among all the lords of Engliſh race. The evils of 
a diſtracted ſtate, local feuds and inſurrections, vi- 


olence and ravage, Engliſhmen renouncing their 
allegiance and revolting to the enemy, the enemy 
ſtrengthened, emboldened, and enabled to return 
with double fury, and re- aſſume thoſe ſettlements 
from whence they had formerly been driven, were 

toon 
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ſoon experienced in an alarming deficiency of re- 


venue, highly inconvenient to a prince who now 


meditated his vaſt deſigns againſt France. Edward 


was neceſſitated to ſeek every reſource for ſupplying 
his exhauſted finances. He depended for — - 
ſiſtance from Ireland: he was diſappointed : and 
poſſeſſed as he was with the glittering objects of 
his ambition, the diſappointment was received with 
a paſſionate impatience. Not conſidering that his 
enormous ſchemes of conqueſt had been the very 
means of diverting his attention from his Iriſh in- 
tereſts, and conſequently the occaſion of the dif- 
treſſes of Ireland, and the diſappointments he there 
experienced, he accuſed his ſervants and miniſters, 
and denounced the terror of his reſentment againſt 
all thoſe whom he had employed in this kingdom. 


' Conſcious of his own power, and diſdaining to at- 


tend to the paſſions, tempers, and prejudices of his 


ſubjects, in a country where his mandate he con- 


ceived more than ſufficient to ſecure an immediate 
and implicit obedience, he at once refolved on the 
moſt violent and offenfive meaſures. 


He began with declaring that all ſuſpenſions or Pryn. 
remiſſions of debts due to the crown, either in his Anim. p. 
time or that of his predeceſſors (except thoſe which #73» 274 


had the ſanction of the great ſeal) ſhould be null 
and void; and the debts ſtrictly levied without de- 
lay; in confideration, as he expreſſed, it of his ne- 
ceſſities arifing from the war he was to maintain u 

on the continent, and other urgent affairs. Hence 


ſumption of all grants made not by him only, but 
by his father. Thoſe to the prior of Kilmainham, 
who had adminiſtered his government with vigor 
and fidelity, were ſpecifically mentioned. The juſ- 
tices of the king's bench and common pleas, Mount- 


peſſon and Baggot, were ſuddenly diſcharged from 


their offices. He not only diſmiſſed Aſhburne, ano- 
ther of his officers, but ſeized his eſtate. The de- 
puty 


Davis. 


he proceeded to a more extenſive and vigorous re- 
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_ conceal their indignation. 


large, that its ſpirit and purport may be more 
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puty was forbidden to _ or alien any of the 
king's lands without a ſtrict inquiſition into their 
circumſtances and value. The trcafurer of the ex. 
chequer, who claimed a privilege to diſpoſe of ſmall 


| ſums without voucher was not only prohibited for 


the future, but obliged to account for ſuch ſums 
from the beginning of the preſent reign: he was for. 
bidden to take rewards for indulging the king's 
debtors; he was abridged of the power of naming 


ſheriffs, a power hitherto annexed to his office: his 


receipts of the king's rents were ordered to be open 
and public: and to complete the ſcheme of refor- 
motion, the deputy was directed to certify to the 
king in his chancery of England, the qualities, ſer- 
vices, fees, number, and behaviour of all his offi- 


cers in Ireland. But the moſt offenſive and ſevere 


of theſe ordinances was not to be compared with 
one which crowned the whole intemperate conduct 


of the king, and afforded juſt ground of diſſatiſ- 


faction to a people conſcious of their own, and 
the merits of their anceſtors, and too powerful, 
and too far removed from the ſeat of royalty to 
It is here inſerted at 


clearly apprehended. 


Prin. he king, to his truſty and beloved John Dar- 
Anim. p. ey, juſticiary of Ireland, greeting: 
273. 274+ 

* HERE As it appeareth to us and our 


oy council, for many reaſons, that our ſer- 


vice ſhall the better and more profitably be con- 
* ducted in the faid land, by Engliſh officers hav- 
ing revenues and poſſeſſions in England, than by 
<* Iriſh or Engliſhmen married and eftated in Ire- 


land, and without any poſſeſſions in our realm 


of England; we enjoin you, that you diligently 
inform yourſelf of all our officers greater or leſſer 
within our land of Ireland aforeſaid; and th 
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« all ſuch officers benificed, married, and eſtated in 
« the faid land, and having nothing in England, 
« be removed from their offices; that you place 
and ſubſtitute in their room other fit Engliſhmen 
« having lands, tenements and benefices in Eng- 
land, and that you cauſe the faid offices for the 
future to be executed by ſuch Engliſhmen, and 
none other, any order of ours to you made in 


« contrarywiſe notwithſtanding.” 


Tavs were the deſcendants of thoſe who had 
originally gained the Engliſh acquiſitions in Ire- 
land, who had laboured in a long courſe of painful 
and perilous ſervice to maintain them, who daily 
ſhed their blood in the ſervice of their monarch, 
pronounced indiſcriminately to be dangerous, and 
declared incapable of filling any, even the meaneſt 
department in adminiſtration. The degeneracy and 
diſaffection of a number of ſubjects of the Engliſh 
race, conſidered in the moſt ftriking and offenſive 
view, could only have warranted ſome ſecret reſolu- 
tions of entruſting the affairs of government chiefly 
to others: but a formal, open, and general ſentence 
of diſqualification, was equally iniquitous and im- 
politic. A juft prince could have been induced to 
it only by the ſevereſt miſrepreſentations; nor can 
it be reconciled to the plaineſt dictates of prudence, 

unleſs we ſuppoſe that Edward had been made to 
regard the country and the people he thus treated, 
with the moſt ſovereign contempt. 
Bur whatever repreſentations he had received. or 
conceptions he had formed of the old Engliſh inha- 
bitants, they were too ſpirited to endure the loſs of 
their lands, and their own perſonal indignities with 
any abject reſignation. The late emigrants from 
England triumphed over the old race, as if they 
had all forfeited their privileges, and were conſoli- 
dated with thoſe Iriſh who had been reduced by 
their arms, The old Engliſh, on the other = 

hel 
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beheld the partiality ſhewn to thoſe who boaſted 
their Engliſh birth, with impatience and indigna- 
tion. Jealouſy and difſention were thus excited 
among thoſe who till adhered to Engliſh govern. 
ment, and proved the miſtaken policy of the king's 
procedure. The conſequences were more in 
as the injured party of his Iriſh ſubjects were the 
more powerful, of more extenſive influence, and 
better enabled to ſupport the intereſts of govern- 
ment, or rather abſolutely neceſſary to the very ex. 
iſtence of the royal authority in Ireland. Eſſentially 
injured and wantonly inſulted, they were ſoon agi- 
gree of ferment which threatens 
ſomething violent and dangerous. The more pow- 
erful among them fomented the diſcontents of theit 
inferiors; and where the intereſts of all were threat. 
ened, a common cauſe and general danger readily 


diſpoſed them to a truly formidable combination. 
Their violences were ſo dreaded, that the chief go- 


vernor deemed it neceſſary to ſummon a parliament 
at Dublin on this critical occafion. 

Tris chief governor, Sir John Morris, was of 
no higher note or ſtation than that of an Engliſh 
knight, and not diftinguiſhed either by his fortune 
or abilities. And the lords he was to govern, re- 

ded it not as the leaſt of thoſe infults they had 

uſtained, that the king's authority ſhould be dela- 
| to ſo inferior a perſon. The fpirited Geral- 
ines were particularly irritated, and eſpouſed the 


_ cauſe of their brethren the old Engliſh with extra- 


ordinaty zeal. Their numerous adherents gave 
them conſequence and power, and their conſequence 
and power ſerved to give countenance to theſe ad- 
herents, and encouraged them to an open and vio- 
lent avowal of their diſatisfactions. Deſmond, too 

and powerful to be attached to government 
y any other means but favour and flattery, flew 
through all his numerous partizans of the South, 
conferred with the nobility who were moſt attatchel 
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1 . 
to him, and practiſed with thoſe cities and corpora- 
tions in which he had the greateſt influence. Kil- 
dare, his kinſman and aſſociate, was equally pro- 
cked and equally active and induſtrious. So that 
at the time when the parliament was to meet at 
Dublin, Morris was alarmed at the intelligence of 
another independent aſſembly more numerous and 
reſpectable, convened by Deſmond at Kilkenny. 
They ſtiled themſelves the prelates, nobles, and 
commons of the land, were the more formidable as 
they affected to aſſemble peaceably, and prepared a 
remonſtrance to be tranſmitted to the king. 

Tux only account which the Engliſh annaliſts 


have given of their tranſactions, is, * that by a few _ | 
ſhort ſtrictures they intimated the notorious inſuffi- 3 


ciency of the preſent chief governor, as well as his 
rapaciouſneſs and oppreſſions; imputing the diſ- 
treſſes of the realm, and the deficiencies of the pub- 
lie revenue, to the pernicious conduct and counſels 


of the king's miniſters. But we have a petition of pn. 
tne grievances of Ireland, together with the king's Anim. 
anſwers, among the cloſe rolls of the ſixteenth year p. 279, 


of this reign, which ſeems pretty evidently to have 
been the act of this convention at Kilkenny; which 
attembled for the firſt time in this year, and was too 
formidable to be deſpiſed, or to have their repre- 
ſentations paſſed over in contemptuous filence. It 
is ſaid to be the act of the prelates, earls, barons, 
and commons of the land, without the uſual addi- 
tion of their being aſſembled in a parliament held 
A a . at 


By their meſſengers, ſay theſe annaliſts, they propoſed the 
following queſtions to the king. 
How a realm of war —— 2 governed by a man unſkilful 


in all warlike ſervice? 


How an officer under the king, who entered very poor, 


could in one year amaſs more wealth than men of large eſ- 
tates in many years? 


How it chanced, ſince they were all called lords of their 


dun, that the ſovereign lord of them all was not the richer | 


for them ? 


* 
2 


4 . * * N — 8 * 
— — op 
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at ſome particular time and place; and it containg 
ſuch bold accuſations of the king's miniſters, and 
ſuch infinuations againſt the chief governor him- 
ſelf, as ſeem not likely to have proceeded from an 
afſembly convened by his authority, and poſſibly 
conſiſting for the moſt part, of that faction which 
oppoſed the old Engliſh ſettlers ; favoured, and 
therefore influenced by the governor. But where- 
ever it was framed the petition muſt not paſs en- 
tirely unnoticed, as it exhibits a diftin& and ftrik- 
ing view of the irregularities in adminiſtration, and 
the grievances which had for ſome time enflamed 
the public diflentions, and weakened the intereſts 
of the crown. 7% 

Tas petitioners begin with repreſenting the to- 
tal negle& of fortifications and caſtles, particularly 
thoſe of the late earl of Ulſter, in Ulſter and Con- 
naught, now in the king's cuſtody but abandoned 
by his officers, ſo that more than a third part of 
the lands conquered by his royal progenitors were 
regained by the Iriſh enemy: and by their inſolence 
on the one hand, and the excefles of his ſervants 
on the other, his faithful ſubjects are reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs, Other caſtles, they obſerve, 

had been loft by the corruption of treaſurers who 
with-held their juſt pay from the governors and 
warders; ſometimes, obliged them in their neceſſi 
ties to accept ſome ſmall part of their arrears, and 
to give acquittance for the whole; ſometimes ſub- 
ſtituted in their place mean and inſufficient perſons, 
contented with any wages they were pleaſed to al. 
low; ſometimes appointed governors to caſtles ne- 
ver erected, charging their full pay, and diſburſing 
but a trifling part: that the (abject as oppreſſed 
by the exaction of victuals never paid for, and 
charged at their full value to the crown, as if duly 
purchaſed: that hoſtings were frequentiy ſummon- 
ed by the chief governor without concurrence of the 
nobles, and money accepted in lieu of perſonal fer- 
| : VICE 
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rice; treaties made with the Iriſh, which left 
hem in poſſeſſion of thoſe lands they had unjuſtly 
ized; the attempts of the ſubjects to regain 
them, puniſhed with fine and impriſonment; par- 
ial truces made with the enemy, which, while one 
-ountry was ſecured, left them at liberty to infeſt 
the neighbouring diſtricts; the abſence and foreign 
reſidence of thoſe who ſhould defend their own 
ands and ſeigniories, and contribute to the public 
aid and ſervice; illegal ſeizures of the perſons and 
properties of the Engliſh ſubjects.— All theſe, with 
various inſtances of corruption, oppreſſion, and ex- 
tortion, in the king's ſervants, were urged plainly 
and forcibly, as the juſt grounds of diſcontent. 
Bur chiefly, al with particular warmth and 
earneſtneſs, they repreſent to the king, that his 
Engliſh ſubjects of Ireland had been traduced and 
© a0 a to the throne, by thoſe who had been 
fent from England to govern them; men, who 
came into the kingdom without knowledge of its 
ate, circumſtances, or intereſts; whoſe ſole ob- 
jet was to repair their ſhattered fortunes: too 
to ſupport their ſtate, much leſs to indulge their 
paſſions, until they had filled their coffers by extor- 
tion to the great detriment and afflition of the peo- 
ple: that, notwithſtanding ſuch miſrepreſentations, 
the Engliſh ſubjects of Ireland had ever adhered in 
lovalty and allegiance to the crown of England, 
had maintained the land for the king and his pro- 
genitors, ſerved frequently both againſt the Iriſh 
and their foreign enemies, and moſtly at their 
own charges. 
As a reward of theſe ſervices,” fay the peti- 
tioners, your progenitors, Sir, and You, have 
granted by letters patent to diverſe people of the 
realm, V 2 E 9 mar- 
riages, and pardons W y virtue 
of ſuch letters patent they have held in | 
ble poſſeſſion; till lately that your A bo 
Aa 2 < orders 
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* orders received from England, as they pretend, 


have reſumed and taken into your hands what _— 
* your progenitors, Sir, and you have fo granted, F 
as well what was granted for good and reaſona- x 
* ble cauſe as otherwiſe; and this contrary to the = 
* tenour and intent of the aforeſaid orders, to en. 3 
*© damage others for their own private emolument. 8 
„Which things, Sir, ſeem to your liege ſubjects Y 
* contrary to reaſon, as their anceſtors and they h 
have well deſerved, and do deſerve, by defend- 25 
ing and maintaining, as much as in them lies, the 7, 
% dominion of the land to our uſe. For which, 25 
* Sir, may it pleaſe you to ordain that they be not 4 | 
<* ouſted of their freeholds without being called in. F 
to judgment, according to the proviſion of the * 
„ GREAT CHARTER.” 5 
To the ſeveral grievar ces alledged the anſwers ” 

of the king were now gracious and condeſcending, os 
and particularly to this laſt article, ke replied, that * 
the grants of his progenitors ſhould be reſtored Fe 
without diminution; that thoſe made in his own _ 
reign ſhould alio be delivered up on ſufficient ſurety 14 
that they ſhould be again ſurrendered, if on a legal ny 
inquiſition they were found reſumable, as granted * 
v itnout juſt cauie; and that the pardons of debts ſor 
ſhould be deemed valid, until the cauſes of ſuch P01 
pardons ſhould be duly tried. 7 a5 
Sven condeſcenſions were at this time the more 3 | 
neceſſary, as Edward prepared for his expedition ; 
into France, and now ſent his letters to the officers Ly 
of ſtate in Ireland, intimating that he had already 2 
applied for ſuccours to the principal lords of this « 
kingdom, directing them to treat with theſe lords, fi , 

| and to uſe their utmoſt diligence to prevail upon : 1 
Rymer, t. them to lead or fend their reſpective vaſſals its for 
v. P. 333- Bretany with all poſſible expedition. ahh 
| the 
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. V. 
Auminiſtration of Ufferd.— His rigorous treatment of 
the great factious lords. — Deſmond and Kildare re- 
duced and impriſoned —Earl of Deſmond eſcapes 
and flies — Returns on the death of Ufford.— s re- 
flored to favour —Attends the king's ſervice in 
France. Earl if Kildare diſtinguiſhed at the ſiege 
of Calais —Iriſh parliament grants a ſubſidy.— . 
Arrogance and ſedition of an archbiſhop of Cajhel. mn”: | 
 —lTntegrity of Rokeby the lord deputy. — He is ſuc- 1 
ceeded by the earl of Deſimond. — Ręſtored by the 
death of the earl.—Ordinances for the regulation 


of the ſtate of Ireland —Proviſion againſt odious Ir 1 
Aiſtinclions beteneen the ſubjects of this land. —againſt 1 
the growing degeneracy of the Engliſh —Subjetts _ 


divided. —O'Brien and O'Connor in arms.—The 
country harraſſed —Lerd Lionel created chief go- 
vernor of Ireland, —Preparatioas for his depar- 
ture. — His forces —His attendants.— His arrival 
in Ireland —Prejudices of Lord Lionel —He fer- 
bids the old Engliſh to approach his Camp.—Con- 
ſequences of this order.—The prince harraſſed by 
the Iriſh enemy.— Is in danger. —Correfs his error 
and ſummons the old Engliſh to attend him. — Gains 
ſome advantages — A ſubſidy granted for his ſup- 
port. Di ſcipline of his troops. Duke of Clarence 
recalled — Factions enflamed by his conduct. —He 

eturns to his government, —Convenes a parliament 
at Killenny.— Object and purpoſe of this aſſem- 
bly. —Statute of Kilkenny.— Influence of this ordi- 
nance. — Adminiſtration of the earl of Deſmond. — 
He is ſucceeded by Sir William Windſore.— Mea- 
ſures taken againſt the Iriſh enemy.—T heir dange- 
rous progreſs. —Inftance of the abherrence concetv- 
ed of Ireland — Mijdemeanor alledzed againſt Wind- 
ſore. —He returns to thegovernment. —[sunſucceſsful. 
—Penſions paid to the Iriſh — Repreſentatives from 
the landof Ireland ſummoned toWeſtminſter.-- Anfewers 
to the king's writs, —Gradual declenſion of the Engliſh 
intereſt. A a 3 WHETHER 
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HETHER the royal intentions for the re. 

' dreſs of grievances were defeated by the 
adminiſtration of the Iriſh government, or whether 
the pride of the old nobility of Engliſh race was 
not yet ſatisfied by his condeſcenſions, faction fi! 
continued; and thoſe born in Ireland ftiil retaincd 
their jealouſies and diſcontents againſt the mor: 
favoured part of their fellow-ſubje&s, wha had 
lately been tranſmitted from England ; wiule the 
Iriſh ſepts of Leinſter taking advantage of Cifler. 
fion, roſe, as uſual, in arms, and harraſſed the pre. 
vince. Edward, by confining his attention to the 
vaſt ſchemes which he had formed againſt France, 
had encouraged, and now contributed to encreat: 
theſe diforders which required an active, ſpirited 

and vigorous chief governor to ſuppreſs. 

Six Ralph de Ufford, a man of this very charac- 
ter, was entruſted with the adminiſtration, and 
paſſed into Ireland, poſſeſſed with the utmoſt indig- 
nation both againſt the Iriſh inſurgents and the 
diſcontented Engliſh ; which prompted him to exe. 
cute his powers, not with zeal only, but with rigour 
He inſtantly commanded the marchers, whoſe dut; 
it was to guard the Engliſh ſettlements from inv:- 
ſion, to repair each to their reſpective ſtations, whici 
they had been habituated to neglect; he proclaimed 
it in the higheſt degree penal to convey proviſions, 
horſes, or arms to the enemy, and ſtrictly enjoinec, 
agreeably to thoſe ordinances which had frequent! 
been repeated, and therefore, we may conclude, wen 
frequently violated, that the king's lands ſhould 
have but one war and one peace; that wherever tit 


attack was made, it ſhould be confidered as an in- 


Jury to all, and that all ſhould inſtantly unite i 
one common cauſe, and to repel one common dan 


ger. 


Non was the attention of Ufford confined to the 
ſl —_— of Iriſh enemies. Deſmond, the heal 
of the diſcontented Engliſh, was ſummoned to + 
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tend a parliament in Dublin, as a teſt of his attach- 
ment to the king's government, which heoftentimes 
affected to deſpiſe, and to which he paid at moſt but 
a precarious and occaſional obedience. The earl g, 
proudly flighted the mandate, and ſummoned anex Arn, 
aſſembly of his own at Calan, independent of this Clyn. 
Engliſh knight ſent to govern men of ſuch ſuperi- 
or dignity. Ufford, firm to his purpoſe, iflued a 
royal proclamation, whereby the nobles and com- 
mons were forbidden at their peril to attend this 
unlawful aſſembly; and to enforce this order, col- 
lected his troops, marched into Munſter as againſt 
2 declared enemy, poſſeſſed himſelf of the earl's 
lands, ſeized and executed ſome of his principal 
dependents who had moſt notoriouſly offended by 
their arbitrary exactions, and fo ſurprized and ter- 
rified this refractory lord by the vigour of his ope- 
rations, that he thought it neceſſary to ſubmit, offer- 
ed to abide a juſt and honourable trial for any 
diſloyalty objected to him, and found ſeveral ſure- 
ties of diſtinguiſhed rank and character to anſwer 
for his appearance. The earl of Kildare, equally 
obnoxious to the governor, was in the next place 
attacked as a diſaffected and rebellious lord, and 
with ſome difficulty reduced, taken, and impriſon- 
ed; to the utter terror and confuſion of thoſe great 
lords of the Engliſh race, who had ſo long deſpiſed 
the weakneſs of government, and particularly of the 
earl of Deſmond, who was ſo ſhocked at the intre- 
pid ſeverity of Ufford, and fo conſcious of his own 
irregular conduct, that he retired in diſmay, and 
= his ſureties to anſwer for this ungenerous de- 
ault. 
Tux ſpirit of this chief governor might have 
proved of conſiderable uſe in quelling the diſobe- 
dient both of the Iriſh and Engliſh race: but his 
ſudden death deprived his maſter of a meritorious 
ſervant, who had ſupported his intereſts and con- 
ducted his government with vigour and ſucceſs, in 
A a 4 deſpite 
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deſpite of oppoſition and popular odium. Sir John 
Morris his ſucceſſor, acted with great lenity an 
condeſcenſion. He releaſed Kildare from priſon; 
and when a violent inſurrection in Ulſter determine 


Rot Tar. the king to ſubſtitute Roger Darcy firſt, and aft. 


Berm. 


A. D. 


wards Walter de Bermingham in his room, Let. 
mond was again emboldened to appear and remon- 
ſtrate againſt the wrongs he alledged to have re- 
ceived from Ufford. Bermingham warmly eſpouſe4 
his cauſe, and ſent him into England to ſeck redreß 
from the throne. No ſcaſon could have been more 
favourable to his application. Edward had forme 
his armament, and was now on the point of emba;- 
ing on his glorious expedition into France. IIe 
had two years before ſummoned this earl, with 
others of the great Engliſh lords of Ireland, to at. 


Rymer. tend him with their powers. Deſmond was appoint- 


ed to lead twenty men at arms, and fifty hoblers: 
Kildare, the fame numbers; others were to furniſn 
ſuch a number of each as ſuited the extent of their 
ſeveral poſſeſſions, fo as to complete the number of 
one hundred and ninety men at arms, and five 
hundred hoblers. Whether this little band now 
attended, or that the king procured a greater force 
from Ireland, doth not appear from record; but he 
was at leaſt ſolicitous to engage Deſmond in his 
ſervice, a nobleman of ſuch extenſive following, 
ſuch powerful connexions, and fo great popularity 
in Ireland. His complaints were received with the 
moſt gracious attention; he was affured of a ſpeedy 
reſtoration of his lands ; he was in the mean time 
taken into the king's pay; he attended him with 2 
conſiderable train into France; and by the gracious 
manner of his reception, the earl of Kildare was 
afterwards induced to take the ſame part. In the 


winter after the victory of Cregy, we find a ſmall 
number of the Engliſh nobility of Ireland again 
ſummoned to attend the king's ſtandard ; and Ki: 
dare, particularly, was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his valour 
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at the ſicge of Calais, that he received the honour Campion 
of knighthocd from the king's hand; and returned Cox. 
to his country with that coniequence naturally de- 
ved from the royal favour, and the brilliancy of 
the ſervice in which he had engaged. 

in the mean time, the defence of the Engliſh 
territory againſt the perpetual incurſions of the Iriſh 
was not neglected by the chief governors Morris Rot. Tur. 
and Bermingham. We find them frequently com- Berm. 
miſſioning the principal Englith tettlers of the dif- 
ferent diſtricts to raiſe forces, to make war upon the 
enemy, or to confer and treat with them, as the 
public ſervice might require. In order to remed 
tie abuſe of ce and Every, and to relieve the ſub- 1 
ject from the heavy oppreſſion of ſuch demands, it 3 
brad been reſolved in a parliament held by Berming- Col. Dub. 
ham at Kilkenny, to grant a ſubſidy for maintenance 
of the Iriſh war, of two ſhillings from every caru- 
cate of land, and two ſhillings in the pound from 
every ſubject whoſe perſonal fortune amounted to 
fix pounds. An incident which aroſe from this 
grant, marks the nature and effect of thoſe national 
and party prejudices, which the ſituation of this 
country, neglected as it was, and managed without Ware de. 
ſound policy or integrity, naturally produced. Pref. 

RALPH KELLY, an Iriſhman, juſt now promoted Hib. 
to the ſee of Caſhel, who though he had ſworn alle- 
giance, and received his temporalties from the king 
yet was poſſeſſed with all the vulgar prejudices of 
his countrymen, and deemed it meritorious to em- 
barraſs the adminiftration of government, deter- 
mined to give a vigorous oppoſition to the levying 
this ſubſidy through his province. The grant, it 
ſeems, extended to eccleſiaſtical perſons, and the 
tenants of ecclefiaftical lands. He ſummoned his Plac. Cor. 
ſuffragans of Limerick, Emly, and Liſmore and, ut ſup. 
with their concurrence, iſſued an ordinance that all 
beneficed clergymen who ſhould preſume to pay 
their allotted portion of this ſubſidy, were to be im- 

mediately 
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mediately deprived of their benefices, and de- 
clared incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical benefice 
within the province; and that all lay-tenants on 
the eceleſiaſtical lands who ſhould comply with the 
requiſition of parliament, were to be excommuni. 
cated, and their children diſqualified from enjoying 
any eccleſiaſtical preferment, even to the third gene- 
ration. Nor did this bold edict ſatisfy the flaming 

zeal and violence of the archbiſhop. He repaired 
to the town of Clonmel, in all the ſtate of his of- 
fice, in the habit, and with the attendance ſuited 
to the moſt ſolemn exerciſe of his function, ſo as 
to ſtrike the minds of the ſuperſtitious multitude 
with greater reverence. He publicly and ſolemnly 
denounced the ſentence of excommunication on all 
_ thoſe who paid, impoſed, procured, or in any 
manner contributed to the exacting of this ſubſidy 
from any of the perſons or lands belonging to his 
church, and on William Epworth, by name, the 
king's commiſſioner in the county of Tiperary, for 
receiving it from the ſeveral collectors. An infor- 
mation was exhibited againſt the prelate for this 
offence, He denied the charge : he pleaded, that, 
by the great charter granted by the crown to Eng- 
land and Ireland, it was provided that the church 
both of England and Ireland ſhould be free ; that, 
by the ſame charter, it was ordained that thoſe who 

infringed the immunities of the church ſhould be 
ipſo facto excommunicated; that he had but exerciſed 
his ſpiritual power, in conſequence of this ordinance, 
againſt thoſe who violated the king's peace, or 
levied money on the 1 * without his knowledge 
and aſſent; and that Epworth in particular had 
been excommunicated for refuſing canonical obe- 
dience to his ordinary. Both the archbiſhop and 
his ſuffragans, however, were found guilty; but 
though they repeatedly refuſed to appear in arreſt 
A they ſeem to have been too powerful, 
nd their cauſe too popular, for the offence to re- 
ceive its due puniſhment, By 
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By the attention of the king to prohibit the great Rymer, 


lords of Ireland from departing at their pleaſure 
from the kingdom, to the utter deſertion of their 
duties and offices, by the removal of miniſters ei- 
ther inſufficient or corrupt, but, above all, by the 
favour ſhewn to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
the peace of the Engliſh territories was for ſome 
time preſerved, without any extenſive or dangerous 
:rraption ; and the king's deputies left to ſummon 
parliaments, and devite means for correcting the 


abuſes and degeneracy of the Engliſh inhabitants. 


Sir Thomas Rokeby, an Engliſh knight, who aſſum- A. D. 
ed the reins of government with an equity and in- 1353. 


tegrity unknown to many of his predeceſſors, ap- 
pled himſelf to this neceſſary work with peculiar 
zeal z and, by his own difintereſted moderation, ſet 
a noble example to thoſe lords who had been ha- 
bituated to pillage and oppreſs their inferiors. I 
am ſerved,” ſaid the honeſt Engliſhman, © with- 
cout parade or ſplendor ; but let my diſhes be 
* wooden, rather than my creditors unpaid.” But 
ſtranger as he was to the circumſtances of the coun- 


Campion 


try, and the paſſions and intereſts of thoſe he was Rot. Tur. 


to govern, integrity and diſintereſted zeal could * 


not give the due weight and conſequence to his ad- 
miniſtration. The inſurrections of the Iriſh again 
grown ſo conſiderable as to occaſion a general pro- 
clamation of the royal ſervice, whereby all the Eng- 
liſh ſubjects in every quarter of the realm were 


called to take arms againſt the common enemy, de- 


termined the king to entruſt his Iriſh government 
to the ear] of Deſmond, now completely reinſtated 
in his favour; and who, by his connexions and 
d cies, as well as by his warlike diſpoſition, 
ſeemed better calculated for governing in the pre- 
ſent diſordered ſtate of affairs. 


His death, which happened ſoon after his pro- A. D. 
motion, reſtored Rokeby to the adminiſtration; 1356. 


*hoſe power was confined to the procuring uſeful 
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ſtruction of the people, and preventin 
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ordinances of parliament, pointed chiefly againſt 
the degeneracy of the old Englith. The equity 
of the crown ſhewed that attention to the eaſe and 
ſecurity of the Iriſh ſubjects, which their own great 
lords denied them. In all erroneous proceedings 
of their courts, they had hitherto been obliged to 
to ſeek redreſs in England; but their own parlia- 
ments were now to take cognizance of all ſuch mat. 
ters, and to decide the rights of the ſubject, 
without expoſing them to unneceſſary trouble and 
expence. Some other regulations for the better in- 
g the incon- 
venience ariſing from the non: reſidence of their 
paſtors, particularly in the dioceſe of Dublin, were 
followed by a ſolemn ordinance for the regulation 
both of church and ftate, and the more effectual 
execution of the Engliſh laws. They begin, as 
uſual, with a declaration that the liberties and im- 
munities of the church ſhall be preſerved inviolate, 
and proceed to point out the legal and regular me- 
thod for adjuſting the general intereſts and concerns 
of the ſtate. We will and command,” faith the 


Ib. p. 287. King, © that our affairs, and thoſe of our Lanp, 
. cc 


eſpecially the great and arduous, ſhall be referred 
to our councils, compoſed of ſkilful counſellors, 
4 prelates, nobles, and other diſcreet and honeſt 


cc 


* where ſuch councils ſhall be held, and to be ſum- 
* moned for this purpoſe : but in yarLiamext, 


ſhall be, by our counſellors, prelates, nobles, and 


others of the land aforeſaid, agreeably to juſtice, 


lav, cuſtom, and reaſon, faithfully treated, de- 


© beated, diſcuſſed, and finally determined, without 


fear, favour, hatred, bribe, or any ſiniſter influ- 
* ence.” © By this ordinance,” faith lord Coke, 
the parliaments of Ireland are regulated accord- 
dis ing to the inſtitution of England; for before 
this time, the conventions in Ireland were not fo 
properly parliaments, as aſſemblies of great men.” 


AMONG 


men, in thoſe parts contiguous to the places 


ed od ts * 
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III. 


Amons ſeveral proviſions for the execution of 
juſtice, the adminiſtration of government, and the 
protection of the rights and liberties of the ſubject, 
acreeably to tie GREAT CHARTER, we find the fol- 


lowing article worthy of diſtinct notice, as it ſhews 


the preſent temper of the Engliſh ſubjects of Ire- 


land, and the real importance of thoſe diſſenſions 


which had been raiſed and fomented among them. 
Iręu, although the Engliſh born in Ireland, as 


well as thoſe born in England, be true Engliſh- 


men. Hving under our dominion and ſovereiæn 
" gnry, 


« and bound by the ſame laws, rights, and cuſ- 


toms, yet various diſſentions and maintenances 
have ariſen among thoſe of both races, on ac- 
count of national diſtinction, from whence ſome 
evils have ariſen, and ftill greater are to be ap- 
prehended, unleſs a remedy be ſpeedily applied, 
Our pleaſure is, and we ſtrictly enjoin, that 
our lord juſtice calling to him our chancellor and 
4 treaſurer of Ireland, and ſuch nobles as he ſhall 
judge proper to be called from the neighbouring 
diſtricts, where ſuch diflentions have ariſen, ſhall 
frequently, and as often as need may be, dili- 
gently enquire into ſuch diſſentions, maintenan- 
ces, and factions, and the names of thoſe by 
whom they are ſupported, and caufing due pro- 
ceſs to be made againſt the delinquents, ſhall, 
when convicted, puniſh them by impriſonment, 
fine or other juſt method, as ſuch diſſenſions ma- 
nifeſtly tend to lead our liege people into ſedition 
* and treaſon.” 

Bur while the royal authority applied remedies 
to one diſorder, others were ever ready to break 
out, and elude the inſufficient endeavours of go- 
vernment. The old Engliſh, indeed, hated their 
newly arrived brethren ; but their pride ſtill pre- 
vented them from uniting with their brethren of 


the ſame race. They were ever ready to invade Rot. Tur 
and harraſs each other, fo as to oblige the king by Berm. 


frequent 
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frequent mandates to forbid their petty excurſions, 
and to compoſe their brawls. The alliances which 
they formed with Iriſh families, and the partialities 
ar rg from ſuch connexions, introduced a number 
oi iecret o emies into the Engliſh ſettlements, read 

to becray the people they conſorted with, induſtri- 
ous to ſeduce the ſubject, and by ſecret inſinuation, 
or the natural influence of conſtant and familiar in- 
tercourſe to detach him from his countrymen, and 
to torm his manners and affections by the Iriſh 
medel. To guard againft the treacherous ſubtilt; 
of the Iriſh, and to cut off that dangerous corre!i- 
pondence which the growing degeneracy of the 


Engliſh had encouraged, it was enjoined by royal 


mandate, that no mere Iriſhman ſhould be admit- 
ted into any office or truſt in any city, borough, or 


caſtle, in the king's land : that no biſhop or prio:, 


under the king's dominion and allegiance, ſhould 
admit any of this race to an eccleſiaſtical benefice, 


or into any religious houſe, on account of conſan- 


guinity, or other pretence whatever. Malice and 
ſelf-intereſt were careful to take advantage of this 
order, and to extend it beyond the original intention. 
Thedenizened Iriſh were excluded from eccleſiaſtical 
preferments, by virtue of the clauſe which directed 
that theſe ſhould be conferred on Engliſh clerks. 
They had the ſpirit to apply to parliament for re- 
lief, and the ſucceſs to obtain an explanation in 
favour of their rights. 


SUBJECTS divided and diſcontented, engaged by 
their petty factions and competitions, could not 


even repel the aſſaults of their common enemy. 
much leſs recover thoſe extenſive tracts, from which 
gradually ejected by the old natives. 
O'Nial from the North, O'Brien from the South, 
made dreadful inroads on the Engliſh ſettlements, 
boaſted their hoſtile intentions, watched every ad- 
vantage, and fomented and aſſiſted the inſurrections 
of other Iriſh chieftains, A perpetual ſtate of war 

oppreſſed 


his ten 
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pprefled and waſted the country. A want of con- 
cert and union among the Iriſh prevented them 
om demoliſhing the whole fabric of Engliſh pow- 
er, by one general and deciſive aſſault. On the 
other hand, the diviſions and jealouſies of the Eng- 
liſh race, and the neglect of thoſe, who, deſpiſing 
the country from whence they drew their revenues, 
abſented themſelves in England, left the enemy to 
harraſs thoſe whom they could not ſubdue; and 
obliged the ſubje& to maintain a number of idle 
guards and borderers, no leſs vexatious and oppreſ- 
five than their invaders. 
 EpwarD who had been habituated to ſucceſs and 
glory, beheld theſe complicated diforders of his 
Iriſh dominions with impatience ; and determined 
to purſue ſome vigorous meaſures both for ſubdu- 
ing the Iriſh, and reforming his Engliſh ſubjects. 
Lord Lionel, his ſecond ſon, had been affianced in 
his tender years to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
earl of Ulſter, and claimed that earldom in right of 
his wife, as well as the lordſhip of Connaught, with 
all the valuable and extenfive domains annexed to 
theſe titles. In all theſe diſtricts writs had for ma-Rymer, 
ny years ran in the prince's name. But this was 
little more than a formal exerciſe of authority, not 
generally acknowledged or obeyed; as the Iriſh 
chieftains of Connaught and Tirowen had repoſſvſſ- 
ed themſelves of the greateſt part of theſc lands 
which the late earl enjoyed, and were ſtill labouring 
to extirpate the remains of his Engliſh tenantry. 
The intereſt of his ſon, therefore, as well as the 
general welfare of the Iriſh dominions, determined got. Can. 
Edward to conſign the government of Ireland to Li-H. 
onel, with ſuch powers as might give weight and 
dignity to his adminiſtration, and ſuch a force as 
might enable him to carry on his military operations 
with vigour and ſucceſs. With an earneſtneſs andRyner. 
ſolemnity which ſeemed the prelude to ſome great*”?*: 
deſign, the king's writs were ifiued to all thoſe —_— 
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was ſurrounded by 
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of England, of either ſex, who held lands in Ireland, 


ſummoning them to appear either in perſon or hy 
proxy before the king and council, there to delih-. 
rate on the meaſures neceſſary for the defence of this 
realm; and in the mean time, to hold all the force 
they could command, in readineſs, to attend his fon, 
A royal proclamation was alſo jiſſued in the ſever] 
counties of England, that all thoſe of inferior rank 
who held lands in Ireland, ſhould repair thither to 
the prince's ſervice. About fifteen hundred men 
were thus collected. Lord Lionel the general, 
was attended by Ralph earl of Stafford, James 


earl of Ormond, Sir John Carew, Sir William 


Windfore, and other knights and leaders of dif. 
tinction. | | 
Tuts troop, inconfiderable as it may be deemed 


in theſe times, vet if duly reinforced and ſupported 


by the great lords of Ireland, might have prov- 
ed of confiderable ſervice in repelling and ſubduing 
the Iriſh inſurgents. But Lord Lionel paſſed into 
Ireland with all thoſe unhappy prepoſſeſſions and 
falſe ideas which intereſted dependents are careful 
to infuſe into the unguarded minds of princes. 
Such aggravated repreſentations had been made of 
the degeneracy of the old Engliſh ſettlers, that he 
learned to regard the whole race indiſcriminately, 


as unworthy of his confidence, and utterly difaf- 


feed to his father's intereſts and government. He 
the faction of Engliſh birth; 
he liſtened to their ſuggeſtions; adopted their paſ- 
ſions; and by a proclamation dictated by the utmoſt 


violence of pride and prejudice, ſtrictly forbad all 


the old Engliih, or any of the king's ſubjects of 
Iriſh birth, to approach his camp. Thus he of- 
fended and inſulted the moſt powerful party in the 


realm; who, while they juſtly clamoured againſt 


this ungenerous return to the ſervices of their an- 


ceſtors, and their own, at the ſame time derided the 


infatuated policy, which deprived their new gover- 
nor 
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nor of the only aſſiſtance which might give the 


leaſt proſpe& of ſucceſs to his operations. 

Tux prince was thus left with thoſe of Engliſh 
birth, to traverſe a ſtrange country, without ad- 
vice or direction; and to attack an enemy whoſe 
character and manner of war were entirely unknown. 
As the reduction of the northern province was of 
too much conſequence to be undertaken until Lein- 
ter ſhould be firſt ſecured againſt the inſurgents of 
the South, the prince firſt determined to quell the 
ravagers of the liſh province, and bent his 
force againſt the chieftain of Thomond, their prin- 


cipal ſupporter. He marched forward withoutguid- 
ance or intelligence. The enemy hovered about 


his camp, ſuddenly diſappeared, and again renewed 
their deſultory aſſaults. His men were perplexed, 
and their ſs flow. One of his advanced par- 
ties was | 6%. and attacked with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that a conſiderable number fell upon the field of ac- 
tion. To encreaſe this mortification, numbers of 


his ſoldiers deſerted to the enemy. Incidents ſo 


alarming rouſed the prince from his error : and if 


not too generous, he was at leaſt in too imminent 


to delay the correction of it for a moment. yer: 
The old Engliſh were invited and required by pro- t. vi. p. 


clamation to attend his ſtandard; while his father, 350 


by a ſecond 1 in which the perilous 
ſituation of lord Lionel was minutely deſcribed, 


commanded all thoſe nobles of the Engliſh nation, 


who had not obeyed his former order, to repair 
without delay to Ireland, and join the prince's 
troops, on pain of forfeiture of all their lands and 


poſſeſſions. The invitation to the * of Ire- 
land, of the old Engliſh race, had a 
more ſalutary effect. They reſorted in great num-Camb. 


peedier and 


1 


bers to the duke of Clarence (for this title had Cox. 


been now conferred on lord Lionel) and by their 
aſſiſtance he gained confiderable advantages over 


the enemy, ſo as in a great meaſure to break the 


ſpirit and power of O'Brien, 
e --: "WV Hs 
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He retu:ned, after ſome ſucceſsful expeditions 
of leſs moment than his flatterers aſcribed to them; 
and reſuming the ſeat of government in the triumph 


of a conqueror, conferred the honour of knight. 


Rot. 
Canc. H. 


hood on ſeveral of his followers. Such favourable 
ſentiments were conceived of his adminiſtration, and 
ſuch ſanguine expectations of his ſucceſs againſt the 
Iriſh enemy, that the king's ſubjects, both laity and 
clergy, granted him two years value of their reve- 
nues to maintain the war: a hberality the more 
chearfully diſplayed, as his forces had ever been 
retained within the ſtricteſt rules of diſcipline, with- 
out burdening the people by thoſe arbitrary exac- 
tions which had uſually been practiſed for the main- 


tenance of armies. 


Tux duke was however ſoon recalled into Eng- 
land, and left thoſe factions which his own weak 
conduct had contributed to enflame among the 
ſubjects of Ireland, to raiſe the moſt dangerous dil- 
ſentions. Engliſh by birth, and Engliſh by race, 
were become terms of odious diſtinction: and eve- 


ry day produced violences, which gradually be- 


came conſiderable enough, to require the imme- 


diate interpoſition of the king. He commanded 


that no Engliſh ſubject born in England, or in Ire- 


land ſhould make or cauſe diſſention, raiſe debate, 
or contumely, under the penalty of impriſonment 


for two years. 


CLARENCE was ſucceeded by the earl of Ormond, 


who again reſigned to the duke: and he as ſudden- 


ly left the adminiftration to Sir Thomas Dale, an 
Engliſh knight, of too little conſequence to ſuppreſs 
the diſſentions of the Engliſh, much leſs to unite 
them in any ſervice of real moment. So that in 
the year 1367, Clarence was once more ſent over 
to ſtem the torrent of corruption and diſorder, b) 
the authority of his ſtation. Experience had con- 
vinced him that the effectual reduction of the Iriſh 
enemy was an arduous taſk, neither to be 2 
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taken precipitately, nor executed without peril, 
even if the ſituation of England could allow him a 
force adequate to ſuch an attempt. He was by this 
time too well acquainted with the circumſtances of 
the country in which he governed, not to fee and 
| know that the firſt object of his care ſhould be the Js 
reformation of the Engliſh ſettlers. And to this 77 
great work he applied with zeal and diligence. 
A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned to meet at Kil- 
| kenny, and proved a more reſpectable and nume- 
rous aſſembly than had hitherto been convened in 
| Ireland. The prelates of Dublin, Caſhel, Tuam, 
Liſmore, Waterford, Killalloe, Offory, Leighlin, 
Cloyne, obeyed the ſummons of the king's ſon. 
'The temporal peers and commons chearfully at- 
tended. Both eſtates fat together: and the reſult 
of their deliberations was that ordinance, known in 
Ireland by the name of the STaTuTz or KiLKEnNy. 
Taz preamble of this ſtatute recites, with a de- _ 
cifion not without colour, but yet too general and g. No. 
indiſcriminate, that the Engliſh of the realm of Ire-608, fol. 
land, before the arrival of the duke of Clarence, 1. 
were become mere Iriſh in their language, names; 
apparel, and manner of living ; had rejected the 
Engliſh laws, and ſubmitted to thoſe e . the Iriſh, 
with whom they had united by marriage. alliance, 
to the ruin of the general weal. It was there- 
fore enacted, that marriage, nurture of infants, and 
goſſipred with the Iriſh, ſhould be confidered and 
puniſhed as high-treaſon.—Again, if any man of 
Engliſh race ſhall uſe an Iriſh name, the Iriſh lan- 
guage, or the Iriſh apparel, or any mode or cuſtom 
of the Iriſh, the a& provides that he ſhall forfeit 
lands and tenements, until he hath given ſecurity in 
the court of chancery, to conform in every parti- 
cular to the Engliſh manners; or, if he have no 
lands, that he ſhall be impriſoned until the like ſe- 
curity be given.—The Brehon law was pronounced 
(and juſtly) to be 6 cuſtom and innova- 
2 tion 
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tion lately introduced among the Engliſh ſubjects. 


to the Iriſh juriſdiction, was to be adjudged guilty 


- enter into all franchiſes, and there to apprehend 


| when they levied forces for the public ſervice, acted 


_ evidently confined to the reformation of the king's 
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It was therefore ordained that in all their contro. 
verſies they ſhould be governed by the common 
law of England; and that whoever ſhould ſubmit 


of high-treaſon.—As the Engliſh had been accu. 
tomed to make war and peace with the bordering 
enemy at their pleaſure, they were now expreſs|y 
prohibited from levying war upon the Iriſh, with. 
out ſpecial warrant from the ftate.—lIt was alſo 
made highly penal to the Engliſh, to permit their 
Iriſh neighbours to graze their lands, to preſent 
them to eccleſiaſtical benefices, or to receive them 
into monaſteries or religious houſes; to entertain 
their bards, who perverted their imaginations by 
romantic tales ; or their news-tellers, who ſeduced 
them by falſe reports. —It was made felony to im- 
poſe or ceſs any forces upon the Engliſh ſubje& 
againſt his will. And as the royal liberties and 
franchiſes were become ſanctuaries for malefactors, 
expreſs power was given to the king's ſheriffs to 


felons or traitors. Laſtly, becauſe the great lords, 


with partiality, and laid unequal burdens upon the 
ſubjects, it was ordained, that four A of the 
peace in every county ſhould adjudge what men and 
armour every lord or tenant ſhould provide. The 
ſtatute was promulged with particular ſolemnity; 
and the ſpiritual lords, the better to enforce obedi- 
ence, denounced an excommunication on thoſe who 
ſhould preſume to violate it in any inſtance. 

Sucn were the inſtitutions of this aſſembly, quot- 
ed in Ircland with reverence, confirmed and re- 
newed in after-times, as of moſt ſalutary influence. 
The attention of Clarence and his counſellors was 


Engliſh ſubjects of Ireland. Among theſe, and 
theſe only, the Brehon law was a lewd cusTon 
| CREPT 


' thoſe ſalu 
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CREPT IN OF LATTER DAYS. They and they only 


were forbidden to ſubmit to its decifions. And he, 


who aſſerts that this ſtatute was a formal abolition 
of the Brehon juriſdiction in every part of Ireland 
ſhould conſider what were the preſent circumſtan- 
ces of this kingdom, and what the object and in- 
tention of the ſtatute of Kilkenny; what autho- 
rity Clarence or his father claimed, what power 
they poſſeſſed, to give this edi& ſuch extenfive 


force and influence. Their parliament was not fo 


abſurd as to dictate laws to the ſouthern 2nd northern 


Triſh, the declared enemies of their authority, and 


deſperate invaders of their lands. Nor had they 
equity or good policy to endeavour to root out the 
evil cuſtoms of thoſe Iriſh who ſubmitted to the 

Engliſh government, and in their room to plant 


tary inſtitutions by which they themſelves 
were governed and defended. Extenſive views, 


liberal ſentiments, and a generous zeal for public 


happineſs, muſt have prompted them to ſome mea- 
lures for canciliating the affections, as well as ſub- 
duing the perſons and poſſeſſions of the Iriſh ; muſt 


have led them to demonſtrate that they were the 


protectors and benefactors, not the arbitrary maſters 
of thoſe Iriſh natives whom they held in ſubjection; 
and to convince the moſt obſtinate inſurgents, that 
an honourable ſubmiſſion to the king of England 
was the only means of reſcuing them from the mi- 
ſeries of their own petty factions and tyrannies ; a 
glorious exchange of the rudeneſs, the diſorders, 
and diſtreſſes of anarchy, for the peace, the digni- 
ty, and the valuable advantages of ſocial and civil 


life, 


Bur pride and ſelf-intereſt concurred in regarding 


and repreſenting the Iriſh as a race utterly irreclaim- 
| able. The deſperate reſiſtance of the oppreſſed, 


or the violences of national vanity, were readily 
miſtaken for the outrages of a natural cruelty 
and barbariſm. The taſk of reclaiming thoſe na- 
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had been too long habituated to diſr | 
to ſupport their conſequence by the terror of thel 
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tives might indeed have proved difficult: and what 
is not to be projected but by an exalted genius, not 
executed but by vigour, abilities, prudence, and 
patience, a contracted mind and indolent ſpirit rea 
dily believe to be impoſſible, upon the crafty ſug. 
eſtions of thoſe who are intereſted, or think them. 
elves intereſted, to defeat the glorious defign. The 
reign of a renowned monarch in England, and the 
reſence of his ſon in Ireland, the huſband of : 
ady of Iriſh birth, and of an illuſtrious family, an 
heireſs of vaſt poſſeſſions, were circumſtances high. 
ly fa vourable to a generous conciliating ſcheme, 
whoſe apparent equity might warrant the addition 


-of military vigour againſt the moſt deſperate and 


abandoned. The opportunity was now loſt ; not 
was it recovered for ages. | 


Yer ftill the ſolemnity with which theſe Jaws 


were made and promulged, the ſevere penalties by 


which they were enforced, the preſence of the roy: 
al governor, his laudable attention to preſerve di. 
cipline, and to prevent grievances within the ſphere 
ot his authority had no inconſiderable effect. The 
old Engliſh were reſtrained, and in ſome degree re: 
formed; and the conſequences appeared in the en- 
creaſe of the revenue, and the ſuſpenſion of tholt 
petty hoſtilities which the Engliſh lords had uſually 
maintained againſt each other. But the wiſeſt in 
ſtitutions could have no permanent effect, without 


an adminiſtration reſpectable by its ſtrength, and 


conducted with that vigour neceſſary to ftrike ! 
laſting awe into the proud and turbulent. The 
authorit), 


tumultuous followers, and to decide their contro 
verſies in the field. On the departure therefore 0 
the duke of Clarence, when the young earl of Det 


mond had been entruſted with the government, tit 


ſtate was once more embroiled by the violences 0! 
the family of Bermingham, which the new 1 
juſtic 
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juſtice in vain endeavoured to ſuppreſs. He was 
obliged to treat with theſe ravagers as with a fo- 
reign power, and to end the brawl by a mutual 
exchange of priſoners ; while the Iriſh chieftains of 
Thomond and Connaught entered into a formidable 
confederacy, and threatened extenſive and deſperate 


hoſtilities. The alarming proſpect determined king pryn. 
Edward to renew his orders to all thoſe who abſent- 
ed themſelves from their Iriſh lands to repair to Ire- 


jand. A parliament was ſummoned to deliberate 
on the meaſures moſt effectual for the ſecurity of 
the king's Iriſh dominions; and Sir William Wind- 
fore, an Engliſh knight who had ſerved under the 
duke of Clarence, was appointed the king's lieute- 
nant. In the parliament which he convened at Kil- 


kenny, a ſabfidy of three thouſand pounds, and an- 


other of two thouſand in a following ſeſſion, were 
granted for ſupport of the war againſt the Iriſh. 

Bor while this aſſembly was deliberating and 
providing, the forces of O'Brien and O'Connor 


were in the field, without any army to oppoſe them, 


but ſuch troops as the borderers and neighbouring 
lords of Munſter could collect. The earl of Def 
mond, particularly intereſted to ſecure his own 
lands from depredation, was the firſt to rife up 
againſt the enemy. He encountered them near the 
monaſtery of Mayo; but his inferior numbers, haſ- 


tily raiſed and ill appointed, received a total defeat. 
Their leader was flain, and ſeveral of his nobleſt 


followers fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
lieutenant whoſe military operations had as yet 
effected nothing more important than the reduc- 


tion of ſome inconſiderable ſepts of Leinſter, was 
determined by this intelligence to lead his forces in- 


to the South. But the enemy, as uſual, had re- 
tired to their inacceſſible haunts, when the victory 
was obtained, and left Windſore to make war on 
ſome inferior chieftains. The only ſervice he could 
perform was that of forcing one of theſe to give 
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hoſtages, as a ſurety for keeping the peace with 
ſome neighbouring Engliſh ſettlements, and to re. 
ſtore ſome ornaments of which he had plundered 
their churches. To reſtrain theſe numerous inſur- 
rections, by which every part of the Engliſh terri. 
tories was perpetually infeſted, the influence not 
only of the powerful Engliſh, but the well - affected 
Iriſh, was employed. Several of theſe were en. 
gaged and paid by the king, to watch the motions 


of their countrymen, and to oppoſe their vio- 


lences. 

On the departure of Windſore, Maurice earl of 
Kildare ſucceeded to the adminiſtration of a diſtem. 
pered and diſordered ftate. So conſiderable was the 
progreſs of the Iriſh natives, and ſuch extenſive 
tracts had they recovered from the Engliſh ſettlers, 
that the king was obliged to exonerate the lands 
from ſcutage which they had ſeized, and to direct 
that thoſe only ſhould be charged with this ſervice, 
which his Engliſh ſubjects ſtill retained in actual 
poſſeſſion. Such conceptions had been formed of 
the ſtate of Ireland, and the diſorders of its inhabi- 
tants, that even they who had received Iriſh grants, 


could neither be perſuaded to repair thither, nor to 


ſend any perſons to the cuſtody of their lands, not- 
withſtanding the reiterated edits of the king. The 
ſtill encreafing tumults in the government of Sir 
Robert Aſhton, ſucceſſor to Kildare, ſerved to en- 


_ creaſe the horror and deteſtation conceived of this 
country. The evils of war and commotion are, 


at a diſtance, generally related with pathetic force 
and aggravation: andprejudice and credulity liftento 
the moſt extravagant tations. When Sir 
Richard Pembridge, one of the king's ſervants, 
and warden of the Cinque Ports, had been appoint- 
ed to the government of Ireland, he ſhuddered at 
the thought of ruling in a country overſpread with 
barbarous and malignant ſavages. He refuſed to 
execute his commiſhon ; and it was adjudged that 
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this refuſal was ſtrictly legal; for that reſidence in 
Ireland, even in the ſtation aſſigned to him, was 
but an honourable exile; and that no man could by 
law be forced to abandon his country, except in 
caſe of abjuration for felony, or by act of parlia- 
ment. | 8 - TAG 
Tux adminiſtration of Iriſh romm_ was 
therefore again aſſigned to Sir William Windſore. 
His former government had not been unimpeached. 
It had been repreſented to the king, that in a par-, 
lament held by him in Dublin, a propoſal had been Aim. p. 
made ta grant a ſupply by certain duties highly op- 303. 
preſſive and injurious to the ſubject; that the pro- 
poſal had been rejected; that the minority preſum- 
ed to afſemble ſeparately, as if they were a regular 
parliament, and impoſed theſeduties for three years; 
and that Windſore, when this pretended act came 
to be enrolled, altered the term by his own _ 
ri „and made the t perpetual 1. But 
he king directed that this grievous charge ſhould 
be examined, and the injurious proceedings reverſ- 
ed yet a miſdemeanour, which indicated zeal for the 
king's ſervice, was eafily forgiven : and Windſore 
was thought ſo neceſſary in the preſent ſtate of Iriſh 
affairs, that he was even allowed to dictate the 
conditions on which he would accept his office. He 
promiſed only the cuſtody of the king's lands; 
not to make any offenſive war, nor to recover any 
of thoſe diſtricts which had been conquered by the 
Iriſh. He obtained a new order for the — Br 
and aſſiſtance of abſentees ; together with an annu- 
al appointment of eleven thouſand two hundred 
1 to defray the charges of his government; 
2 ſum which exceeded the whole Iriſh revenue. 
For we are aſſured by Sir John Davys, on the moſt 
accurate reſearch, that the whole revenue of the 
realm of Ireland, certain and caſual, did not amount 
to ten thouſand annually, though the me- 
dium be taken from the beſt ſeven years, during 
the long reign of Edward the third, Bur 
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Bur neither the vigilance nor ſucceſs of Sir Wil. 
liam Windſore correſponded with the expectations 
Froiſſart. formed of his government. Far from repreſſing 
the neighbouring inſurgents, he could not even 
procure the neceſſary information of their haunts, 
to which they retired after a ſucceſsful inroad, and 
from whence they iſſued, on the proſpect of exe- 
cuting ſome ſudden ſcheme of violence with impu- 
nity. He found no means more effectual toſecure the 
Engliſh ſettlements, than to hire the Iriſh chieftains 
to oppoſe their countrymen. Penſions were given 
to purchaſe their aſſiſtance, and to prevent their 
hoſtilities. When the ſtipulated price was at any 
time delayed, they inſtantly roſe in arms with dou- 
ble fury, and forced a prompt payment from the 
king's exchequer. The ſame ſyſtem was continued 
during the adminiſtration of the earl of Ormond. 
ſucceffor to Windſore. A precarious peace was thus 
_ purchaſed from the Iriſh, and perpetually violated 

by their faithleſs and precipitate inſurrections. 
Tris weak and diſordered ſtate of Iriſh govern- 
ment, gave riſe to a tranſaction extraordinary, and 
8 for ſeveral reaſons worthy of notice. It ſnall be re- 
Bib Bodl. lated for the preſent without comment or obſerva- 
Oxon. tion. The parliament of England grew uneaſy un- 
S. S. p. 7-under the burden of ſupporting the king's Iriſh 
_ __ dominions: they remonſtrated; they ſolicited that 
| 8 ſtrict enquiry ſhould be made into the deficiencies 
Ed. Iii. of the royal revenues in this realm. The king was 
no leſs impatient to find any part of the ſupplies 
deſtined to his military ſervice, diverted to a pur- 
poſe which he deemed of much leſs moment, the 
ſupport of a diſordered government in Ireland. An 
agent called Nicholas Dagworth, was diſpatched 
A D. into this country. His inſtructions were to repre- 
1376. ſent the neceſſities of the crown, and the grievous 
dieeficiencies of the Iriſh revenue; to convince the 
king's miniſters of the neceſſity of exerting them- 
ſelves for the intereſts of their royal maſter. It 
was 
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was particularly directed that an Iriſh parliament 
ſhould be convened without delay, for F ap purpoſe 
of granting ſuch a liberal ſubſidy, as ſhould pro- 
vide not only for the exigencies of their own ſtate, 
but for the aſſiſtance of their ſovereign in his fo- 
reign wars. The parliament was aſſembled; they 
pleaded the poverty of the realm, and refuſed the 
ſupplies. Edward was provoked. He iflued his 
writs of ſummons both to the clergy and laity. 
The biſhops were commanded to chuſe two of the 
clergy in each dioceſe; the commons to chuſe two 
laymen of each county, to repreſent the lords and 
commons of that county; the cities and boroughs 
in like manner, each to ele& two citizens and bur- 
geſſes. The afſembly was directed to repair to 
the king in England, to treat, conſult, and agree 
with him and his council, as well on the govern- 
ment of the land of Ireland, as the aid and ſupport 
of the king's war. 
We: have the anſwers of the archbiſhop of Ar- 

magh, and of the county of Dublin, to this ſum- 

—_ diſtinctly recorded. = We are not bound,” MS. Raw. 

aid the te, © agreeably to the liberties, pri- linſon, ut 
"0 aol geo laws, and cuſtoms of the 4 ſup. 

and land of Ireland, to elect any of our clergy, 
* and to ſend them to any part of England, for 

the purpoſe of holding parliaments or councils in 

England. Yet, on account of our reverence to 

our lord the king of England, and the now im- 

minent neceſſity of the land aforeſaid, ſaving to 

* us and to the lords and commons of the ſaid land, 

* all rights, privil liberties, laws, and cuſtoms 

<< before-menti we have elected repreſen- 

< tatives to repair to the king in England, to treat 
and conſult with him and his council. Except, 

however, that we do by no means grant to our 
aid repreſentatives any power of aſſenting to any 

© burdens or ſubſidies to be impoſed on us or our 

< clergy, to which we cannot yield by reaſon of 
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gur po and daily expence in defending the 
60 e the Iriſh enemy.” _ 

In like manner we find the county of Dublin at 
firſt electing their repreſentatives without power or 
authority to conſent to the impoſition of any bur. 
dens. The king complained of the election as in- 


ſufficient and irregular; and the ſheriff was dire&- 
ed to make another return in preſence of the treaſurer 


and chief juſtice of the King's Bench. Difficul- 
farted, and delays contrived. At length 
the nobles and commons © unanimouſly and with 
one voice declare, that according to the rights, 
privileges, liberties, laws, and cuſtoms of the 
- of Ireland, enjoyed from the time of the 
* conqueſt of faid land, they are not bound to 
<* ſend any perſons from the land of Ireland to the 
parliament or councils of our lord the king in 
* England, to treat, conſult, or with our 
lord the king in England, as the writ requires, 
* Notwithſtanding, on account of their reverence, 
and the neceſſity and preſent diſtreſs of the ſaid 
“ land, they have elected repreſentatives to repair 
to the king, and to treat and conſult with him 
1 and 8 reſerving to themſelves the 
power of yielding or agreeing to any ſubſidies.” 
At the ſame bo proteſting, © that their preſent 
compliance is not hereafter to be taken in pre- 
judice to the rights, privileges, laws, and cuſ- 
<* toms, which the lords and commons, from the 
time of the conqueſt of the land of Ireland, 
have enjoyed, in conſideration of the various 
* burdens which the ſaid lords and commons have 
*< borne, and ſtill do bear, and which for the future 
they cannot ſupport—unle/s our lord the King 
« ſpould pleaſe to afford better aſſiſtance.” 
Wnar was the reſult of this notable controverſy 
between Edward and his ſubje&s of Ireland, or 
whether, or how far the king's neceſſities were ſup- 
plied, we are not diſtinctly informed. It only ap- 
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rs that the Iriſh repreſentatives ſat at Weſtmin- 

ſter, and that their wages were levied on the dio- 
ceſes, counties, and boroughs, which had choſen 
them. 5 
In the mean time the ſtate of Iriſh government 
ſtill continued to be diſordered and embroiled. 
The Engliſh intereſt gradually declined ; and the 
connexions of the king's ſubjects with the original 
inhabitants, occafioned by their vicinity and neceſ- 
fary intercourſe, in deſpite of all legal injunctions, 
obliged the king to relax the ſeverity of the ſta- . Tur 

tutes of Kilkenny, in caſes where they proved im- Ber. 10. 
practicable, or oppreſſive in the execution. It was Ed. I. 
the perverſe fate of Ireland to ſuffer more from the 
moſt renowned than the weakeſt of Engliſh mo- 
narchs. Kings poſſeſſed with vaſt ſchemes of fo- 
reign conqueſt, had little attention to thoſe com- 
plicated diſorders which required the utmoſt cir- 

cumſpection to compoſe, and little leifure to apply 

the neceſſary remedies. Their Iriſh deputies, far 

from being equal to the momentous defign, were 
generally too weak to ſubdue, and too prejudiced 

to conciliate the moſt offenſive diſturbers of the 
public peace. The perpetual hoſtility in which the 
different parties lived, effectually prevented the in- 
troduction of thoſe arts, which contribute to the 
comfort and refinement of mankind. Even foreign Not. Tur 
merchants could not venture into ſo dangerous a Ber. 49. 
country, without particular letters of protection Ad- Il. 
from the throne. The al ſucceſſion of new 
adventurers from England, led by intereſt or ne- 
ceſſity, ſerved only to enflame diſſenſion, inſtead of 
introducing any eſſential improvement. Lawyers 
ſent from England were notoriouſly inſufficient, if 
not corrupt; and as ſuch, had frequently been the 
objects of complaint. The meanneſs of the Eng- 
liſh clergy was only redeemed by their implicit at- 
tachment to the crown. Even prelates werg com- 
are t in 
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collecting forces, and raifing war againſt the Iriſh 
enemy; but were not to be enticed into this ſervice, 
unleſs by remittances from the exchequer. Atten- 
dance in parliament they dreaded as the greateſt 
hardſhip; and either recurred to mean excuſes to 
avert the penalty of abſence, or ſued to the king 
to be exempted by patent from contributing or 
aſſenting to thoſe laws, by which they were to be 
governed, 


C 
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Diſtreſſes of Ireland at the acceſſion of Richard the 
ſecond — Meaſures deviſed to relieve them. Edmund 
and Roger Mortimer lord 
feſted by the French and Scots. —Philip de Courtney 
an oppreſſrve governor.— Earl of Oxford created 
marquis of Dublin. —Inveſted with the dominion of 
Ireland. Supplied with money and forces —March- 
es towards his government —Returns to London. — 
Created duke of Ireland. —His diſgrace, defeat, and 
figbt.— His lordſhip of Ireland reſumed. —-Stanly 
and Ormond chief governors Maintenance of the 
Engliſh power burdenſome. —Duke of Glouceſter 
prepares to undertake the adminiſtration of Ireland 
— Prevented by the king—who reſalves on an ex- 
pedition into Ireland. — Motives of this expedition. 
' — His arrival in Ireland. His forces and atten- 
dants.—Expeftations formed from his preſence — 
Terror and ſubmiſſions of the Iriſh chieftains.--Their 

 bomage.—Their ſtipulations —The Iriſh chieftains 
entertained in Dublin. —T heir behaviour.—T heir 
anſwer to the king's offer to create them knights.— 
They are knighted, and feaſted —Truce granted to 
the degenerate Enghſh.—Richard ſolicited to return 
to England —He commits the government of Ire- 
land to the Earl of Marche, and embarks.—No 
real advantages derived from his 
ſurrettion of the Iriſh of Leinſter —Earl of Marche 
Aain.— Richard reſolves to avenge his death. — His 
fatal ſecurity.—His ſecond expedition into Ireland. — 


Weakneſs of bis conduft.— Art Mac-Murchad— 
harraſſes the royal army.—T beir diſtreſs and dejec- 


tion. — Richard retreats.— Parity of Mac-Murchad. 
lis interview with the Duke of Glauceſter.— 
His inſolent overtures— Reſentment of Richard — 
Fatal intelligence received — Richard betrayed, aban- 
doned and depoſed, 
THE 


deputies —Ireland in- | 


expedition —In- 
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abandoned their Iriſh lands, and left the reſidents 
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\HE death of Edward the third, and the ac- 
ceſſion of his young grand-ſon, had no im- 
mediate effect upon the affairs of Ireland. The 
Iriſh, in the remote diſtricts, ſtill continued their 
hoſtilities, which had been ſuſpended or reſumed, 
as their particular intereſts directed, with little ref. 


pect to the faith of treaties. Thus by ſurprizing, 


waſting, and harraſſing the Engliſh diſtricts, they 
forced the inhabitants to abandon their lands, or to 
hold them in vaſſalage to the Iriſh; fo as to encreaſe 


the public grievance arifing from the deſertion and 


degeneracy of the Engliſh, and gradually to confine 
the royal 3 narrower bounds. The 
guous to the ſeat of Engliſh 


government were with difficulty maintained, and 


_ perpetually diſturbed by inſurrections, which could 
not be ſuppreſſed by the power, nor 


prevented by 
penſions of government. The parliament of 


the 


England continued to expreſs their uneaſineſs, at 


the expence attending the maintenance of the king's 
Iriſnh dominions. The ſubjects of Ireland, on the 


other hand, 1 their complaints of the vaſt 
numbers of nobility and gentry of England, who 


unequal to the charge and labour necefl 
public cauſe. This grievance was 


for the 
ented to 


er. the king; and by a new law it was ordained, that 


the abſentees ſhould either repair to their Iriſh lands, 
or ſend ſufficient 


deputies to provide for their de- 


fence, elſe be taxed to the amount of two thirds of 
their Iriſh revenues, to be applied to the ſervice of 


this kingdom; with an exception of thoſe imme- 
diately engaged in the king's ſervice, ſtudents of 
the univerſities, and thoſe abſent by licence under 
the great ſeal of England, who were to be taxed 
only one third of their revenues. At the ſame 
time the king granted to his Iriſh ſubjects a liberty 
to dig for mines, paying him a ninth of their pro- 
e 
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and to hold a free trade with Portugal, for the great 

relief of Ireland, as the grant expreſſes it. 

 Svcn devices were the more neceſſary, as the 
treaſury of England was remarkably exhauſted ; 

while the nation was at war with France, Spain, 

and Scotland, which, though faintly carried on by 

each of the contending powers, yet required ſuch 
ſupplies as obliged the ſtate to have recourſe to un- 

uſual impoſitions on the ſubject. When the pub- 

lic exigencies required a poll-tax ſo odious as to 
produce inſurrection and rebellion, it was natural 

to confider the deficiencies of the revenue of Ire- 

land with impatience, and to take eyery meaſure 

for preventing this part of the king's dominions 

from being a burden, if it could not contribute to 

the general intereſt. Sir Nicholas Dagworth, an 
Engliſh knight, whoſe abilities, integrity, and ex-Davys, 
pertence in Iriſh affairs, recommended him to the 

royal confidence, was appointed to repair to Ireland 

with a commiſhon to ſurvey the poſſeſſions of the 
crown, to enquire into the conduct of the king's 
officers, and particularly thoſe to whom the reve- 

nue had been entruſted. To give the adminifſtra- Rot. Tur. 
tion greater dignity, Edmund Mortimer, earl of erm. 
Marche and Ulſter, ſon to Lionel duke of Cla- 
rence, was appointed vicegerent; and on his death 

the ſame ftation was conferred on his young ſon 
Roger, and the government adminiſtered by his 

uncle and guardian Thomas Mortimer, as lord de- 

puty. As the preſent favourite object was to make 
Ireland contribute to the exigencies of ftate, by the 
king's letters addreſſed to earl Roger, a grand par- 
liament was directed to be convened in this king-p,/0 | 
dom, to conſult not only on the internal regulations Aim. 
and good government of the Iriſh dominions, butp. 3og. 
= the means of — to the 22 of Rymer. 
oreign affairs, and enabling the king to ſupport 

the burden of his wars. — 
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His Iriſh ſubjects had already ſuffered by the 
inroads of the king's enemies. The French and 
Scots had frequently infeſted their coaſts. The 
gallies of France and Spain had made very formi- 
dable deſcents on ireland; ſo as to call forth the 
Engliſh navy to oppoſe them. In the harbour of 
Kinſale, whither the enemy had been driven by the 


Engliſh fleet, an engagement was fought, in which | 


the inhabitants contributed to the victory. The 
French and Spaniards loſt a conſiderable number 


of their men, ſeveral of their gallies, and twenty 


Engliſh veſſels which had been made their prizes. 
But although the Iriſh ſubjects had thus found that 
their immediate intereſts were concerned to ſupport 
the meaſures of the throne, yet it doth not appear 


that their parliament was either diſpoſed or enabled 


to grant any conſiderable fupply. A minor admini- 
ſtration in Ireland was probably found to be attended 
with the ſame inconveniencies as a minor reign in 


England. At leaſt the young earl was quickly re- 


called, and the government of Ireland entruſted to 
Philip de Courtney, a noble baron allied to the 
king, who was inveſted with large powers, and by 


patent allowed to hold his office for ten years. But 


ſuch was the extreme violence and oppreſſion of this 
governor, that the king not only found it neceſſary 
to ſuperſede him, but ordered him to be arreſted, 
and his effects ſeized, to anſwer for the charges 
of injuſtice and oppreſſion, urged by the aggriev- 
ed parties. The particulars of this tranſaction if 
diſtinctly recorded, might poſſibly have done ho- 
nour to the ſpirit of thoſe who proſecuted this in- 
jurious governor. 8 

Bur the ſituation of king Richard the weakneſs 
of his underſtanding, and the violence of his pal- 
fions, ſoon produced a new and extraordinary ch 
in the government of Ireland. The ſubjection in 


which he had been held by his uncles, neceſſary 25 


it might be to his incapacity, was yet highly —— 
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fying to his pride. Diſguſted particularly by the 
| reſtraints which the turbulent duke of Glouceſter 
| impoſed on his weakneſs he fled for refuge into the 
arms of a favourite; and with the uſual intatuation 
of undiſcerning and inexperienced princes, reſigned 
himſelf impliculy co Robert de Vere, earl of Ox- 
ford, a young nobleman of gay and captivating 
deportment, and of ſuch corrupt manners as ren- 
dered him a prompt and compizi.g agent to the 
king's pleaſures. The public declarations of at- 
tachment made by the incautious king, ſoon en- 
creaſed the conſequence of this lord : flattery en- 
flamed his pride, power gave new violence to his 
ſenſual paſſions; and in the gratification of both, 
the partiality of his royal maſter was unbounded. 
Richard permitted him to repudiate his own kinſ- 
woman, whom he had beſtowed on him in marri- 
age, in order to enable him to wed a foreigner, for 
whom he had conceived an adulterous affection. 
At the fame time the earl was invidiouſly loaded 
with honours, which, while his vanity was moſt 
highly gratified, prepared the way for his ruin. 
He was firſt created marquis of Dublin; and to 
raiſe the favourite to the higheſt degree of ſove- 
reignty in his power, Richard by the ſame patent, 
granted to him and his heirs the entire dominion of 
Ireland, to be held of the crown by liege-homage. 
Thoſe lands and cities formerly reſerved to the 
crown, and thoſe hereditary to the nobles and borons 
of Ireland, were indeed excepted; and the earl was 
bound, as ſoon as he ſhould complete the conqueſt 
of the 12 to pay into the Engliſh exchequer 
annually, during his life, the ſum of five * 
marks. In every other particular he had the entire 
government and dominion of the kingdom, was 
veſted with all the lands he ſhould gain by his 
arms, and. empowered to appoint all officers of 
ate and juſtice, who were to act in his name, and 
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king, made little difficulty of approving this im. 


Arch. 
Tur. 
Lond. 


marched in a ſtately progreſs to take poſſeſſion of 


as far as to Wales, and were on the point of ſepa- 
rating, Richard found his affection too violent to 
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Tux parliament, poſſibly not diſpleaſed that this 
lord ſhould be employed at a diſtance from the 


portant grant. They even conſented to give the 
marquis a debt of thirty thouſand marks due by 
the king of France, provided he ſhould paſs over 
into Ireland, and effectually ſuppreſs the inſurree. 
tions which ſtill raged in many of the Engliſh 
counties. Five hundred men at arms and one 
thouſand archers, were granted to him for the con- 
queſt of this land, for two years, while his officers 
of ſtate, and council in Ireland, were, at the ſame 
time, employed in making the beſt provifions for 
defence, which an exhauſted treaſury and a diftrad. 
ed ſtate could permit. The moſt extraordinary 
expectations had been conceived from the preſence 
of a nobleman thus dignified and ſupported, who 


his Iriſh ſovereignty. The king himſelf accom- 
panied his minion; but when they had proceeded 


ſupport a trial ſo ſevere. The marquis returned 
to London, and the government of Ireland was 
committed to his deputies. 

Taz inordinate partiality of the king was no! 
ſatisfied with the honours already conferred upon 
his favourite. By a new patent, and this alſo con- 
firmed by parliament, he was created duke of Ire 
land, with a new grant of the dominion of this 
realm during his life, with ſuch powers and reſer- 
vations as were contained in the former patent 
Whether this title was his peculiar defignation as? 
peer of England, or that it was found too offenfive 
to be uſed in Ireland, it is certain that even afte! 
this creation his acts of ſtate in this kingdom were 
iſſued in the name of the marquis of Dublin. Bj 


this title he renewed the treaties formerly made ¶ uſec 
with Mac-Murchad cf Leinſter, who had cone, 
e 


ed to keep the peace in conſideration of his yearly 
penſion. His letters were addreſſed to ſeveral lords 
of the Engliſh race, forbidding them at their peril 
to maintain any private feuds or diſſentions, and 
commanding them to unite in the general defence 
againſt ali malefactors Iriſh or Engliſh. His de- 
puties were appointed, and their falaries and reti- 
nues aſſigned by the lord marquis, with the aſſent 
of his council. | . 
Bur this parade of ſovereignty was ſhort lived. 
The princes of the blood, and chief nobility of 
England, foon formed a party againſt this favourite 
and his creatures too powerful to be reſiſted. The 
execution of De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, was the 
firſt proof both of their influence and violence ; 
and was ſucceeded hy a commiſſion, whereby the 
royal authority was delegated to fourteen lords. 
The king, who had been compelled to ſign and 
{wear to the obſervance of this aR, in vain endea- 
voured to reſcind it. The judges pronounced it il- 
legal; and to maintain it, treaſon; but the lords 
took up arms to ſupport it. The favourite and his Rymer. 
friends were denounced enemies to the ſtate. Thet. vii. 
| judges were condemned to die for their extrajudicial?- 590. 
opinion; but, as a favour and indulgence, ſome of 
them were baniſhed, with other enemies of the 
triumphant faction, into Ireland. The duke of 
Ireland, after ſome ineffectual attempts to reſcue his 
royal maſter from the power of theſe haughty lords, 
was defeated by the earl of Derby, and driven into 
the Low-Countries; and the king was obliged to 
notify to his Iriſh miniſters, that the late marquis 
of Dublin had forfeited all his grants, that no a&s 4. D. 
of ſtate were for the future to be executed under 1388. 
his fignet; but that the king's great ſeal was to be 
re· aſſumed, the whole adminiſtration of govern- 
ment conducted in his name, and by his immediate 
authority, and the royal ſtandards and enſigns only *P*577* 
uſed in all military expeditions. | 
Ce 3 Tun 
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| Tux government of Ireland was now committed trela 
= _ _ to deputies; to Sir John Stanly firſt, afterwards to and 
the earl of Ormond, who, with ſuch aſſiſtance and antic 
a ſupport as they could obtain, acted with becoming the 
1 vigour, and not without ſucceſs. O'Nial, the pow- buſi 
1 erful and turbulent enemy of the North, either conc 
4,0 waſted and harraſſed by a ftate of perpetual hoſti- his 1 
4 lity, or deſirous to ſecure the poſſeſſions he had ing 
* lately acquired by an advantageous treaty, ſurren- jects 
by . dered both himſelf and his ſon to Stanly; and with the 
= all the affected humiliation of a man deeply con- a te 
4 trite for his oppoſition to Engliſh government, ſon, 
1 conſented to become liege-man to the king, to re- this 


Rot. Tur. fore the duties which he received from Ulſter to 


art 
— the family of the earl of Ulſter, who formerly en- — 
joyed them; and 2 hoſtages as a mark of his Eng 
ſubmiſſion and a. ſurety for his future fidelity. Or- rep 
mond was chiefly employed in 282 the inſur. gui 
rections of the South; and his adminiſtration was and 
diſtinguiſned by a victory of ſome conſequence, to 
gained near Kilkenny, over a large army of Iriſh rity 
inſurgents. of 
Bur treaties ill- maintained, and victories gained ext 
at the expence of all that could be torn from the the 
oppreſſed and ravaged ſubject, were of little mo- haj 
ment in reſcuing the land from the evils of war and dif 
deſolation. The diſordered ſtate of Ireland was a we 
conſtant ſubject of complaint, and afforded a never me 
failing pretence to Richard for demanding ſubſidies tra 
from his parliament. The parliament on the other dit 
hand, ceaſed not to inveigh againſt the irregularities ed 
of Iriſh adminiſtration, or to remonſtrate againſt pa 
Cox. the heavy burden of providing for the exigencies of 8 
ſtate, and maintaining the dominion of Ireland. ap 
The royal mandate was iſſued for levying the tax th 
impoſed on abſentees; commiſſioners were appount- hi 
ed to enquire into the concealed debts due to the fic 
crown in Ireland, and to exact them with punctua- R 
lity; ſubſidies were demanded in the parliament of ne 


Irelan 
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lreland from particular counties moſt 


anticipations of the revenue were deviſed, to ſupply 
the preſſing exigencies of ſtate. Still the — 
buſineſs of defence was weakly and i — 

conducted; and the king frequently rouſed we 
his voluptuous indolence and diſſipation, by affe&- 
ing repreſentations of the diſtreſſes of his Iriſh ſub- 
jects, and the inſolence and dangerous progreſs of 
the inſurgents. Glouceſter, the king's uncle, made 
a tender of his ſervices, to repair to Ireland in per- 
ſon, and to labour for the general pacification of 
this diſordered country. Some forces were pre- 
pared; the neceflary proviſions made for the de- 
parture of this new viceroy. The enemies of 
Engliſh government in Ireland were terrified at the 
report of a prince of the royal blood, of diſtin- 


guiſhed abilities, rigid, prog and enterprizing, 


and attended with a © canals force, preparing. 
to chaſtiſe their outrages, and ſupport the autho- 
rity of the crown of England. The expectations 
of all men were p —_ for an adninſtration of 
extraordinary — and vigor. The hopes of 
thoſe well affefted to the crown were clated at the 
happy proſpect of an end to all their grievances and 
diſorders; the Iriſh chieftains and their adherents 
were ready to ſue for peace; when at the very mo- 
ment that the duke was to embark with all his 
train, he recerved a letter from his nephew, forbid- 
ding his departure, as the king himſelf had reſolv- 
ed to make an expedition into Ireland, and to take this 
part of his dominions into his own immediate care. 


Tux ſudden recollection of the danger to be 
apprehended from a powerful and popular prince, 


the head of a diſcontented faction, inveſted with 
high authority, and now the commander of a con- 
ſiderable force, might have naturally determined 
Richard to an act apparently fo capricious; or, if 
not poſſeſſed with that ſuſpicion which frequently 

Se 4 accom- 
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actcompanies an illiberal and malignant ſpirit, his 
flatterers, no doubt, were ready to point out the 
danger, and to inſpire him with the moſt unfavour- 
able ſentiments of his uncle. As to his own pro- 
feſſions of engaging in the Iriſh war, they might 
poſſibly have 9 at firſt merely intended as a pre- 
tence for raiſing ſubſidies from his people. Hiſto- 
rians however aſſign a motive for this undertaking, 
Walſingh not unſuitable to the meanneſs of his character: we 
Davis ex are told, that by matrying a princeſs of Bohemia, 
Mss, he had conceived the vain expectation of being 
eleted emperor of Germany : that ambaſſadors 
were actually ſent to ſolicit his election, from whoſe 
negotiations he had been ſo poſſeſſed with hopes of 
immediate ſucceſs, that he already aſſumed the port 
of his imaginary exaltation, and waſted the vaſt 
ſums extorted from his people, in a parade the moſt 
extravagant and ridiculous. His agents were how- 
ever finally unſucceſsful; and when Richard de- 
manded the reaſon of this repulſe, they freely told 
him, that the electors had refuſed to confer the im- 
perial dignity upon a prince who could not recover 
the dominions gained by his progenitors in France. 
nor reſtrain the infolence of his Engliſh ſubjects, 
nor ſubdue the enemies of his authority in Ireland, 
Richard, it ſeems, was ftung with this reproach; 
and reſolving to make ſome effort to recover his 
reputation, choſe to make Ireland the firſt ſcene of 
his military exploits, as he had there the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of faccels. ; | 5 
Tur deſign once conceived, it was neceſſary, in 
the firſt place, to gain ſupplies. A parliament rea- 
dily granted money for this ſervice; the clergy 
gave him a tenth of their revenues, if he ſhould 
repair to Ireland in perſon; otherwiſe but half that 
ſum: which plainly intimated that his people ſuſ- 
pected the ſincerity of his profeſſions. Levies and 
preparations were carried on with becoming ſpirit. 
It: the mean time the death of his bene Gs 
plunged 
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plunged Richard into the deepeſt anguiſh ; an 
event which ſuſpended his preparations tor awhile, 
| but which is faid to have finally determined him to 
proceed in his expedition into Ireland; in order to 
fly from the ſcenes of their former intercourſe, and 
to divert his melancholy by the buſy occupations of 
war and government. Sir Thomas Scroop was ſent 
before ta notify his approach, and to prepare for his 
reception; and in the month of October of the 
year 1394, Richard landed at Waterford with a 
royal army, conſiſting of four thouſand men at 
arms, and thirty thouſand archers; and attended 
by the duke of Glouceſter, the earls of Notthing- 
ham and Rutland, Thomas lord Piercy, and other © 
diſtinguiſhed perſonages. 
Tas critical period ſeemed to have now arrived, 
which was to put anend to all the diſorders and 
diſtreſſes of the Iriſh nation. An army commanded 
by ſome of the prime nobility of England, with 
the monarch at their head, more than ſufficient to 
ſubdue the ſcattered, diſordered, and diſunited 
troops of the old natives, the preſence of the king 
to inſpect the conduct of his miniſters, to hear and 
examine the complaints of his ſubjects, as well as 
of thoſe who affected to have been driven unwil- 
lingly to hoſtilities, to do juſtice equally and im- 
partially to all, without danger of being ſeduced 
by artful falſehoods, and intereſted miſrepreſenta- 
tions, were circumſtances of conſiderable moment, 
if duly improved; and if united with a liberal and 
equitable ſpirit of policy, muſt have eſtabliſhed 
the authority of Engliſh government, and the gene- 
ral pacification and civility of the kingdom, upon the 
firmeſt baſis. The Iriſh chieftains were juſtly ſen- 
ſible of their own total inability to encounter the 
royal army. No toparch could lead into the field 
any provincial body of troops at all proportionable 
to ſuch a force; and, unconnected with thoſe of o- 
ther diſtricts, and indeed ſcarcely intereſted in their 
| | fortunes, 
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fortunes, they had formed no confederacy, nor 
made any proviſion for reſiſtance. The Iriſh ene- 
mies of Leinſter concealed themſelves in their 
woods and mountains; from whence iſſuing occa- 
ſionally, they made ſome inconſiderable attacks on 
the advanced guards, or detached parties of the 
Engliſh army; but ſoon convinced of their danger, 
and prompted by the example of their countrymen 
in other provinces, they ſued for peace, and offer- 


ed to ſubmit in the humbleſt manner to the king. 
The inſurgents of Thomond and Ulſter were ear- 


neſt to avert the ſtorm, and readily conſented to 
make their ſubmiffions. To do homage to the 
king, to pay tribute, and to keep the peace invio- 
late, were the only terms which the ſeveral chief. 
tains propoſed, or that a prince devoid of exalted 
ſentiments and penetrating views, ever thought of 
requiring. The pride of the Engliſh forbad them 
to propoſe the generous ſcheme of receiving all 
the inhabitants into the body of Engliſh ſubjects 
or of communicating the benefits of a free and 
equitable conſtitution to thoſe whom they abſurdly 
called their inferiors. However lively their own 
regard to liberty, they accounted it a bleſiing too 
precious not to be confined to themſelves ; for 
they had not yet acquired that extended and com- 
prehenfive benevolence, which is the effect of re- 
finement, and deep moral reflection. On the other 
hand, the immediate danger was too preſſing to ad- 


mit the Iriſh to infiſt on that demand of the Eng- 


liſh polity, which they had often made without 
effect, and which was conſidered as an important 


favour. Their propoſitions were ſuddenly offered, 


and precipitately accepted by a weak prince, ſur- 
rounded by prejudiced and intereſted counſellors. 
A LETTER received from ONial, the powerful 
chieftain of Ulſter, in which he acknowledged him- 
lelf liege-man to the king, imputed the hoſtilities 


which he had lately commenced, to the _— 
0 
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of defending himſelf againſt the injuſtice and op- 
preſſion of the Engliſh governors and officers, and 
offered his ſubmiſſion with the utmoſt humility, 
determined the king to march to Drogheda to re- 
ceive the homage of this chief and other northern 
toparchs. Mowbray earl of Nottingham, and earl 
marſhal of England, was therefore empowered, by 
a ſpecial commiſſion, to receive the homage and 
fealty of the Leinſter chieftains. All the ſeveral 
leaders of thoſe turbulent ſepts, who had long neſt- 
led in this province, and proved a perpetual tor- 
ment to the Engliſh ſettlers, repaired to the earl, 
who pitched his Camp near Carlow; and by their 
interpreters, entered into a folemn treaty. They 
. did homage and fealty in all the forms of the am- 
pleſt ſubmiſſion, on bended knees, their heads un- 
covered, their arms laid aſide, and their girdles 
looſed: and the kiſs of peace, to which each was ad- 
mitted by the lord-marſhal, confirmed their reconci- 
lation. What was ſtill more important to the 
Engliſn intereſt, they bound themſelves to relinquiſh 
to the crown all the lands and ſettlements which 
they held in Leinſter, and to ſerve in the king's 
wars : who on his part engaged to pay them pen- 
fions, and to declare them rightful proprietors of 
all the lands they ſhould conquer from his enemies 
in other provinces. Each was by indenture bound 
in a large penalty, payable m the apoſtolic cham- 
ber, to adhere to their preſent engagements with 
true faith and loyalty. And the whole province 
ſeemed now completely ſettled with all poſſible ad- 
vantage and ſecurity to the Engliſh. 

In the mean time the Iriſh chieftains of the ex 
North attended on the king at Drogheda, did ho-yss. 
mage and fealty with the ſame ceremony, and exe-Lamb. 
cuted the ſame indentures. O'Nial, who aſſumed 
the title of prince of the northern Iriſh, was the 
firſt to renew his ſubmiſſions; and for himſelf, his 
ſons, his nation, his kinſmen, and all his ſubjects, 
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became liege-man to Richard ; promiſing a full re- 
nunciation of thoſe duties, which he levied 
thro? the northern province, in favour of the earl 
of Ulſter, to whom they had formerly been paid. 
We may judge of the diſmembered and diſtracted 
ſtate of Ireland, when we find that the number of 
Iriſh lords who now ſubmitted was no leſs than ſe- 
venty-five; all of whom exerciſed a petty royalty 
within their reſpective diſtricts, governed their 


ſubjects, led forth their little armies, were jealous 
of their dignity, and blindly attached to their o.] 


unrefined cuſtoms and manners. 


Tux vanity of the king was ſatisfied, by what ke 
deemed a complete reduction of the iſland. He 


led his new foedaries to Dublin, where he lived in 


that pomp which ſuited his temper and underſtand- 


ing, and for which he had prepared, by tranſport- 


ing all the crown-jewels into Ireland. He treated 


the Iriſh chiefs with particular condeſcenſion, en- 
tertained them at his court, diſplayed all his mag- 
nificence before them, and ſtudied to reconcile them 
to the Engliſh manners. Henry Caſtile, a gentle- 
man of his court, who had been taken priſoner by 
the Iriſh, married a lady of their race, and conſort- 
ed with her countrymen for ſome years, was found 
an uſeful interpreter on this occafion. But though 
prejudiced in favour of a kinſman who ſpake their 
language, they could not be prevailed or to accom- 
modate themſelves to the new forms of habit and 
diet which he recommended. The earl of Ormond, 
who alſo ſpeak their language, and was held by 


them in particular reſpect, united his endeavours 


and remonſtrances, and wrought them to a ſullen 
compliance. The flaring courtiers importuned 


them with ſuch queſtions, as argued the meaneſt 


conceptions of their manners and underitandings, 
and were anſwered with indignation and affected 
dignity. The four principal chieftains, O'Nial, 


O'Connor, O'Brien, and M'Murchad, were made 


eſpecial 
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eſpecial objects of favour. They were told that 
the king was willing to confer the honour of knight- 
hood upon them. They declared themſelves aſto- 
niſhed, that he ſhould regard this as any acceſſion 
to their dignity. It was an honour they had receiv- 
ed in their earlieſt years, and now ſtood in need of 
no new creation. Every Iriſh king, ſaid they, 
makes his ſon a knight at ſeven years old, or in 
caſe of his death, the next near kinſman. We aſ- 
ſemble in a plain. The candidates run with ſlender 
launces againſt a ſhield erected on a ſtake. 
who breaks the greater number, is diſtinguiſhed by 
particular honours annexed to his new dignity. 
The proof of ſuch early proweſs was acknowledged 
to be highly honourable; but all the great and re- 
nowned ſtates of Europe, they were told, concur- 


ed in a more ſolemn form of conferring knighthood. 


The ceremonial was deſcribed minutely; and the 
chieftainsat length prevailed upon to ſubmit to the 
formalities. They, with ſome others, received 


knighthood in the cathedral of Dublin; and the 


ceremony was ſucceeded by a magnificent feaſt, 
at which the four Iriſh princes appeared in robes of 
ſtate, and were ſeated at the king's table. 

Taz degenerate Engliſh who had united with 
the enemy, and of conſequence incurred the guilt 
of treaſon and rebellion, kept at diftance from the 
court, and employed agents to effect their reconci- 


liation and pardon. Richard was aſſured that their 


offence had been the conſequence of oppreſſion and 
injuſtice, which had driven them from their _ 
ance, and obliged them to ſeek the quarters of the 
enemy, as their only refuge from the violence of 
the great, the iniquity of thoſe entruſted by the 

king, the treacherous neglect of their defence, or 
obſtinate denial of redreſs. Their allegations were 
in many inſtances not without foundation ; and 
Richard was too indolent, and too much delighted 


with his preſent courſe of gaiety and pomp, to pro- 


He 
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ſecute them with ſeverity. He haſtily granted them a 


truce of ſome months, and continued to indulge his 
vanity by a magnificent diſplay of ſovereign power 
and dignity in the capital. Poſſeſſed with the im- 
portance of his atchievements, he communicated 
them in form to the duke of York, who had been 
left regent in England. He pointed out the three 
diſtinctions of inhabitants in Ireland; the Iriſh 
enemies, the rebels of both races, and the Engliſh 
ſubjects. The firſt had ſubmitted, and became his 
vaſſals: the rebels, he apprehended, had received 
but too juſt provocations, and was therefore diſ- 
poſed to grant them a general pardon; but in this 
point he deſired the advice of his uncle. 

Yorx, who plainly diſcovered the vanity of the 
king, and the careleſs and precipitate eaſe with 
which he concluded a deceitful and precarious ac- 
commodation, coldly anſwered, that he had former- 
ly declared his opinion for a vigorous proſecution 

of the rebels, until they ſhould be completely ſub- 
dued, and broken to a peaceable and dutiful de- 
meanour. He affected however to aſcribe the in- 
tended indulgence of the king to his ſuperior 
knowledge, acquired by his refidence, of all the 
circumſtances and fituation of affairs in Ireland; 
and recommended the exaction of proper fines from 
all thoſe to whom the royal mercy was extended. 
Richard had aſked advice, but expected congratu- 
lations. Theſe however he afterwards received, in 
all the forms of adulation, attended with an ear- 
neſt requeſt that he would be pleaſed to return to 
Walſingh England. This requeſt was enforced by the pre- 
ſence of the archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of 
London, who were deputed to attend on the king 
in Ireland, and to repreſent the danger of the 


church from the encreaſing K of the Lol- 
lards. Theſe reformers been countenanced 
by the late queen, and ſecretly, if not avowedly, 
ſupported by ſeveral of the nobility. They were 


even 
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even emboldened by their own zeal, and the en- 
couragement of their favourers, to apply to the 
parliament, where the propoſitions they drew up 
for an eccleſiaſtical reform were received with ſuch 


attention as alarmed the whole body of the clergy. 


The prelates of York and London earneſtly be- 
ſought the king to defend their church from the 


dangerous inroads of hereſy ; affected to place their 


reliance on his piety and authority, the only human 
means of preſerving the purity of the faith from 
utter ruin; and pathetically implored him to return 
without delay. The king was zealous fcr the efta- 
bliſhed religion, and impatient for the honour of 
extirpating heretical depravity. He haſtened the 
. concluſion of ſome diſpoſitions for the more regu- 
lar adminiſtration of his government in Ireland, 
revived and ratified ſuch crdinances as had been 
found moſt falutary, appointed Roger Mortimer, 
earl of Marche, his vicegerent ; and embarked for 
England, after a reſidence of nine months in Ire- 
land, where his preſence had produced ſo little ſolid 
advantage, and his royal army been ſo frivolouſly 
employed, that not the ſmalleſt acceſſion of territory 


had been obtained, nor the leaſt extenſion of the 


Engliſh Pale; no real advantage gained, no effec- 
tual remedy applied to the public diſorders, but 
all affairs left preciſely in their former ſtate, under 
a deceitful * ce of tranquillity. 

Tx only ſtipulation of real conſequence which 
had been made, was that whereby the Pri of Lein- 
ſter were bound to evacute this province. It now 
came to be enforced ; but, the terror of a royal 
army once removed, it was found no eaſy matter 
to ſubdue the affection for their native reſidences, 
which poſſeſſed the hearts of all the Iriſh. The 
agreement had been lightly made, if not infidiouſly. 
— were 2 — affected, objections 
and difficulties ſuggeſted; and the peremptory re- 
quiſitions of government only ſerved to enrage theſe 

boiſterous 
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| boiſterous natives, and to drive them into inſur- 
rections. Their hoſtilities were the more violent, 
as they had no reaſon to expect accommodation or 
pardon; and the governor the leſs provided to op- 
poſe them, as he had not looked for fo ſudden an 
infraction of the late treaty. The flame of war 
broke out at once in different quarters, and raged 
with deſtructive fury, The Engliſh lords were 
called forth againſt their ſeveral invaders, with ſuch 
forces as they could colle&. Two knights of the 
families of de Burgo and Bermingham were diftin- 
guiſhed upon this occafion by no inconfiderable 
victory over a large party of inſurgents. The lieu- 
tenant, attended by the earl of Ormond, marched 
againſt the turbulent and powerful ſepts of O*Byrn 
and drove them from their lands in Wicklow. But 
at the very moment of their triumph, while feaſts 
were held, and knights created, in honour of this 
ſucceſs, they were confounded by the intelligence 
of a victory gained by the neighbouring ſept of 
O'Toole, who ſlaughtered a conſiderable number 
of the king's forces. The O'Byrns, though d:i- 
ven from their habitations, retired into Offory, 
and there obſtinately continued their hoſtilities, 
Mortimer purſued them with more bravery than 


circumſpection; was ſurprized, defeated, and flain 


upon the field of battle. 

Tris petty war, which neither admits nor merits 
a detail, was ſufficient to provide king Richard with 
ſuch a pretence for another Iriſh expedition, as ſuit- 
ed his genius and und ing. A ſeries of arbi- 
trary and tyrannical meaſures, oppreſſions the moſt 
ſevere, exactions of every odious ſpecies, and the 
ſums extorted careleſsly and wantonly diffipated, 
murders under the appearance of law, obſequious 
parliaments formed by intrigue and corruption, and 
implicitly devoted to the paſſions of the king, ter- 
rified the people, but alienated their affecti- 
ors from a prince, who — properties 


and 


> 
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and lives of his ſubjects to luxury, caprice, and 
malice, with the moſt careleſs indifference. The 
diſcontentsarifing from the vices of his government, 
fomented by the artifice of faction, had now pre- 
pared the way for a violent revolution: and in that 
moment of apparent tranquillity which uſually pre- 
cedes a dangerous hurricane in the political ſyſtem. 
Richard vainly relying on an eftabliſhed power, 
formed a reſolution of chaftifing the inſolence of 
the Iriſh, and avenging the death of Mortimer. 
His forces were again prepared, and the ſums ex- 
torted to ſupport a ſecond expedition into Ireland, 
confirmed the hatred, and afforded a fair pretence 
for enflaming the diſcontents of his people. 

Is the ſpring of the year 1339, his preparations 
were completed. The duke of York was left re- 
gent of England ; and his ſon, the duke of Au- 
merle, inſtructed to follow the king with a rein- 
forcement. Richard arrived at Briſtol, attended 
by ſeveral nobles, among whom were the duke of 
Exeter, earl of Saliſbury, ſome prelates, the ſon of 
the duke of Glouceſter, and the young lord Henry 
of Lancaſter, ſon to the earl of Hereford. The 
reports of ſecret conſpiracies, and intended inſur- 
rections, were even now conveyed to him, and 


determined him to ſend a pony mandate to 
uſpe 


the earl of Northumberland, a &ed lord, to 
repair without delay to his ſtandard. The earl re- 
fuſed, in gentle and dutiful terms, pleading the 
danger of leaving the northern borders open to the 
incurſions of the Scots, and repreſenting the im- 
portance of attending to the king's intereſt in his 
preſent ſtation, inſtead of reinforcing an army al- 
ready more than ſufficient for the intended enter- 
prize. Richard, not yet ſufficiently alarmed by 
this evaſion, contented himſelf with proclaiming 
the earl a traitor, and declaring his lands forfeited; 
proceeded in his embarkation, and on the thirteenth 
day of May arrived ws his powers at 8 
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Stow of . Tur Whole proceſs of this vain and futile expe. 
Rich. II. dition ſerved but to demonſtrate the weakneſs of 
his laſt the leader. Six days were ſpent at Waterford in 
being in the vain parade of receiving the congratulations of 
| apo his Iriſh ſubjects. Fourteen more were waſted at 
1c Kilkenny, expecting the arrival of the duke of 
Totneſs. Aumerle, whoſe delay manifeſtly betrayed his ſe- 
cret diſaffection. It had never once occurred to 

the inconſiderate king, that Leinſter, which was to 
be the ſeat of war, had been for ſome time waſted 
by hoſtilities, and could ſcarcely afford proviſions 
for his unwieldy numbers. But the enemy, who 
knew full well to what difficulties he muſt be ſoon 
reduced, had the diſcernment to deſpiſe his vain 
parade; and, encouraged by his delay and inacti- 
vity, triumphantly declared their reſolution to de- 
fend their liberty againſt the injurious oppreſſors of 
their country, even to their laſt breath; and affect- 
ed to rejoice that the period was at length arrived, 
when Engliſh uſurpation ſhould receive its final 
overthrow. _ 1 
RicyarD was at length prevailed on to march 
againſt the enemy commanded by Art Mac- Mur- 
chad, who, notwithſtanding the penſions he had 
received, and the fubmiſſions he had lately made, 
was ſtill the inveterate enemy of the Engliſn; and 
in the violerce of national pride, enflamed by the 
proſpect of ſucceſs, vowed the moſt deſperate ven- 
geance againſt his invaders. To ſecure himſelf from 
the ſuperior numbers of the enemy he retired to his 
woods; and at their approach, appeared at the 
head of three thouſand men fo well armed and ap- 
pointed, and with ſuch an appearance of determined 
valour, as were perfectly aſtoniſhing to the Engliſh, 
who had been taught to deſpiſe their rude and un- 
diſciplined violence. The royal army was drawn 
out in order of Battle, expecting a vigorous attack 
but the Iriſh forces who thought of nothing leſs 
than a regular engagement in the field, ny 
diſap- 
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diſappeared ; and Richard, elevated by this retreat, 
ordered the adjacent villages and houſes to be ſet 
on fire, and the royal Reached to be advanced, un- 
der which he created ſeveral knights, and among 
theſe the young lord Henry of Lancaſter, after- 
wards the illuſtrious king Henry the fifth, who on 
this occaſion gave the firſt proofs of his diſtinguiſh- 
ed valour. SO ne 
To facilitate the purſuit of an enemy who ap- _ - 
peared to fly, a large body of peaſants was employ- his laſt 
ed to open a paſiage through the woods, which the being in 
Iriſh had by every means endeavoured to render Ireland. 
impaſſable. As the king's army marched through " my 
all the difficulties of an encumbered road, perpe- Totneſs. 
tually impeded, and ſometimes plunged into deep 
and dangerous morafles, the enemy frequently aſ- 
failed them with loud and barbarous ululations ; 
caſt their darts with ſuch force as no armour could 
withſtand, ſlaughtered their detached parties, re- 
tired and advanced with aſtoniſhing agility, fo as 
continually to annoy and harraſs the Engliſh forces, 
though they could not be brought to a general en- 
gagement. Some of the Iriſh lords lets penetrat- 
ing than their ſubtle chieftain, and among thoſe 
his uncle, were indeed terrified by the numbers of 
the king's forces, and with all the marks of humi- 
liation ſubmitted to Richard. "they appeared be- 
fore him with halters round their necks, fell at his 
feet imploring peace and forgiveneſs, and -were 
graciouſly received. Art Mac-Murchad was ſum- 
moned to make the like ſubmiſſions; and, to pre- 
vail upon him to accept of grace, and return to his 
allegiance, Richard was weak enough to promiſe 
large rewards, territories, and caſtles in Leinſter. 
The Iriſhman, who well knew tie difficulties to 
to which the king's army was reduced, and the im- 
poſſibility of their ſubſiſting for any time in their 
preſent ſituation, returned a haughty anſwer of de- 
fiance, and declared his reſolution of oppoſing tlie 
D d 2 king 
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king of England to the utmoſt. Richard had the 
mortification to find that the diſtreſs of his ſoldiery, 
which had encouraged the adverſary to this inſo- 
lence, could no longer be concealed, and every day 


grew more intolerable. Numbers of his men pe- 


riſned by famine; their horſes, from want and ſe- 
verity, grew incapable of ſervice; a general gloom 
ſpread through his camp, and his braveſt knights 
murmured at their fate, who were to periſh in a 


ſervice attended with fo little honour, and ſuch ſe- 


Story of 
Rich, II. 
his laſt 
teing in 
Ireland. 
By the 
earl of 
Totneſs. 


vere diſtreſs. A few ſhips laden with proviſions 
from Dublin having landed on the neighbouring 
coaſt, the famiſhed ſoldiers plunged into the ſea, 
ſeized and rifled them, ſhedding each others blood 
in a furious conteſt for relief. The neceſſity of 
decamping was too apparent and too urgent to 
admit of the leaſt delay. Richard, with his nu- 
merous forces, was compelled to retire before an 
inconſiderable band of enemies whom he had de- 
ſpiſed, who purſued and inceſſantly harraſſed him in 
his retreat. | on 
Mac-Murcran, however, amidſt all the exul- 
tation of a purſuing enemy, was not fo blinded by 
his preſent ſucceſs, but that he diſcerned and confi- 
dered the real extent of his power. Senſible of the 
king's ſuperiority, and that his preſent difficulties 
muſt determine with his arrival at the capital, 
which, though he might retard by his incurſions, 
he could not prevent, he embraced the prefent mo- 
ment to attempt an accomodation upon advanta- 
geous terms; and by meſſage to the king deſired 
a ſafe · conduct, that he might repair ſecurely to his 


camp to offer his propoſitions of peace; or elſe, 


that ſome lords might be deputed to confer with 
him. By advice 8 the council, Glouceſter was 
commiſſioned to meet him at a place appointed; 
and for this purpoſe marched out with a guard of 
two hundred launces, and one thouſand archers. 
An eye-witneſs of their interview deſcribes the Iriſh 

chieftain, 


RICHARD VT 


chieftain, tall of ſtature and formed for agility and 
ſtrength, of an aſpect fierce and ſevere, mounted 
on a ſwift and ſtately horſe, without ſaddle, and 
darting rapidly from a mountain between two 


woods adjacent to the ſea, attended by his train. 


At his command they halted at due diſtance, while 
their leader, caſting the ſpear from him, which he 
graſped in his hand, ruſhed forward to meet the 
Engliſh lord. The parley was continued for a con- 
ſiderable time. The Iriſh prince was reminded of 
his late engagements, his grievous infractions, his 
attack of the king's vicegerent, and the ſlaughter 
both of him and his forces. He proudly anſwered, 
by defending his conduct upon ſuch pretences as he 
could deviſe; and, after much debate, at lat con- 
ſented to ſubmit, but abſolutely refuſed to be bound 


to any ſpecial compoſition or conditions. As ſuch 


an overture was not admiſſible, the conference was 
broken off; and Glouceſter returned to the king 
with the provoking intelligence of the reſult of 
this interview, and the inſolence of Mac-Murchad. 
The pride of Richard was ſo ſeverely wounded, 
that he paſſionately vowed never to depart from 
Ireland until he had poſſeſſed himſelf of this rebel 


alive or dead. 


He had now arrived at Dublin, where he found Story of 
ſufficient relief for his enfeebled army, and was at _ V 
laft reinforced by Aumerle with his forces, a noble- being in 
man in whom he placed a blind confidence, and Leland. 
who readily apologized for his delay. Here this By the 


earl of 


11l-fated prince refided for fix weeks, while ſome 3 


part of his forces were detached againſt the ene- 
my, and the royal proclamation iſſued promiſing 
three hundred marks of Gold to any who ſhould 
ſeize their leader. Tempeſtuous weather and con- 
trary winds had cut him off from all intelligence 
from England during this period; when at length, 
a bark arrived and brought the tremendous news 
of his total ruin. 
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His council adviſed that he ſhould inftantly return 
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From the moment of his departure to Ireland, 
attended by thoſe lords who were deemed moſt de- 


voted to his ſervice, the male contents of England 


began to digeſt their ſchemes of dethroning him. 
Their conferences ended in an application to the 
duke of Hereford, to draw the ſword againſt a 


: prince who had particularly provoked his reſent- 


ment, firſt by capriciouſly baniſhing him from the 
realm, and then by depriving him of his inheri- 
tance, on the death of his father the duke of Lan- 
caſter. Stimulated by revenge and ambition, he 


landed in wn. 82 with an inconfiderable troop, 


was reinforc 


by daily encreaſing numbers; the 
regent deſerted, and obliged to retire; the king- 
dom in confuſion, and the general hopes of all 
men fixed upon the popular invader; who, fa- 
voured by the clergy, and, by virtue of a papal 


Þull, declared rightful inheritor of the crown, tra- 


verſed the kingdom with his formidable powers, 


executed ſeveral of the king's obnoxious miniſters, 


and, either by artifice or terror, gained ſome of 
the moſt conſiderable ſubjects to declare in favour 
of his cauſe; among theſe was the duke of York 
himſelf, ſo that the intereſts of Richard were for- 
gotten, and his authority fallen into the utmoſt 
contempt. ' 1 
RicgaxD heard the invaſion and progreſs of his 
rival with an abje& diſmay, and, with more of 
peeviſh reſentment than any reaſonable precaution, 
committed the young lord of Glouceſter and lord 
Henry of Lancafter priſoners to the caſtle of Trim. 


to England; Aumerle prevailed on him to ſtay 
until his whole army could be at once tranſported. 
Saliſbury was ſent before, to collect the Welſhmen, 
who crouded in great numbers to his ſtandard ; 
were impatient for the king's arrival ; ſhocked at 
his infatuated delay ; ftill diſappointed in their 
expectations of his appearance, and diſperſed. 

| Richard, 


AC RICHARD 1 
Richard, when he had at length arrived, found 


the deſperation of his affairs complete. He was 
abandoned by his friends, and deſerted by his ſub- 
jets. By throwing himſelf into the town of Con- 
way, with his few remaining attendants, he diſco- 
vered his intentions of returning for ſhelter into 
Ireland in his laſt extremity. But artifice was em- 
ployed to prevent him. He was betrayed into the 
hands of his rival; and a reign of weakneſs, op- 
preſſion, and tyranny, ended in the folemn depofi- 
tion of Richard the Second. ” 
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APPENDIX. 
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The Magna Charta, 


CHARTER of IRELAND, 
GRANTED Ir HENRY Tue THIRD, 
Taken from the Red Book in the Exchequer Dublin. 
Nov. 12, 1216, the firſt Year of his Reign. 


"ENRY by the grace of God, king of Eng- 

1 land, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy 
and Acquitain, and earl of Anjou; to the arch- 
biſhops, biſnops, abbots, earls, barons, juſticiaries, 
foreſters, viſcounts, governors, civil miniſters, 


Bailiffs, and other his faithful ſubjects, health. 


Know ye, that by the intuition of God, and for 


the ſalvation of our foul and the fouls of all our 
anteceſſors and ſucceſſors, for the honour of God, 
and the cxaltation of his holy church, and the im- 
provement of our Kingdom; and with the advice 
of the lords, Gualo, by the title of St. Martin, 
cardinal prieit and legate of the apoſtolic ſee, Peter 
of Winton, L. of St. Aſaph, J. Bath and Glaſ- 


tenbury, S. Exon, R. Chicheſter, W. Coventry, 


W. Rochefter, H. London, Menevins Bangor, 
and St. Wigorn, biſhops, and of our nobles, Wil- 


ham Mariſhall, earl of Pembroke, Ranulf, earl 


of 


CCT 


of Cheſter, William de Ferrar, earl of Derby, 
William, earl of Albemarle, Hubert de Burgo our 
juſticiary, Savantius de Malo Leone, William 
Bruerie the father, William Bruerie the ſon, Robert 
de Curtenai, Falkeſius de Breante, Reginald de 
Vautort, Walter de Lacy, Hugh de Mortuo Mari, 
John de Monmouth, Walter de Beuchamp, Walter 
de Clifford, Robert de Mortuo Mari, William de 
Cantelup, Matthew Fitz-Herebert, John Mariſ- 
chall, Alan Baſſet, Philip de Albiniaco, John Ex- 
traneus, and other our faithful ſubjects. 

IJ. We have given to God, and by this our pre- 

ſent charter, have confirmed for us and our heirs 
in perpetuity; that the church of Ireland be free 
and poſſeſs all its rights and liberties inviolate: we 
have alſo granted to all the free men of our king- 
dom for us and our heirs in perpetuity, to have 
and to hold, to them and their heirs, from us and 
our heirs, the following liberties. 
II. Ix any of our earls or barons, or any other 
holding fromus in capitalor by military ſervice ſhall 
die, and that at his death his heir ſhall be of full 
age, and that relief may be due to him; he may 
poſſeſs his inheritance by the ancient relief, viz. 
That the heir or heirs of an earl of an entire ba- 
rony, or of an earl at one hundred pounds, or the 
heir or heirs of a baron of a whole barony, or of 
any baron at one hundred pounds, a feudatory 
knight or a fimple knight for one hundred ſhillings 
at moſt, and that he who owes leſs, may give ac- 
cording to the ancient cuſtom of feuds. 

III. Bur if the heir of any ſuch perſon be a 
minor, his lord may not have the cuſtody of him 
or his lands before he receives his homage, and 
when ſuch heir ſhall be out of cuſtody, viz. at 
the age of twenty-one years, that then he may en- 
Joy his inheritance without relief and without end. 
So nevertheleſs, that if he be a knight a minor, his 
lands may remain in the cuſtody of his lord to the 
time mentioned, IV. 
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IV. Ler the guardian of ſuch lands, or ſuch 
heir being under age, take but the reaſonable in- 
comes, cuſtonis and ſervices, and that without def. 
troying men or goods, and if we ſhould commit 
the guardianſhip of any ſuch lands to a viſcount 
or any other perſon anſwerable to us for the ſame, 
and that he ſhould make any deſtruction or waſte 
of his truſt as guardian, we will take an equivalent 
and permit his land to be given up to two lawful 
and diſcreet feodatary men of that fee, who ſhall 
be anſwerable to us for the iſſues, or to the perſons 
to whom we ſhall have aſſigned them, and if we 
ſhall have given or ſold to any perſon the cuſtodiam 
of any ſuch land, and that he ſhall deſtroy or lay 
waſte any ſuch land, let his guardianſhip be given 
to two legal and diſcreet men of that fee who may 
be anſwerable to us in like manner as aforeſaid. 

V. Ler the guardian of faid land, as long as he 
ſhall poſſeſs theſame, ſupport the manſions, pounds, 
viviaries, ponds, mills, and all other things apper- 
taining to ſaid land, concerning the revenues of the 
fame, and return to the heir as ſoon as he ſhall be 
of age, the ſaid land with its ſtock, intire of all the 
ploughs and other things that he has received, at 
leaſt. Let all theſe things be obſerved, concerning 
the cuſtody of ſuch archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, 
abbys, priories, churches and dignitaries, that are 
vacant, excepting that the cuſtody of ſuch laſt may 
not be ſold. | = n 

VI. Let heirs be married without diſparage- 
ment. 

VII. LetrTa widow immediately after the death 
of her huſband and without any delay, have her 
marriage dower and inheritance, without paying 
any more for the ſame than her huſband and ſhe 
did on the day of her huſband's death, and let 
the widow remain in the houſe of ker huſband 
forty days after his death ; within which time, if 
her dower be not aſſigned for her, or unleſs oy 

| houle 
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houſe be a caftle, ſhe ſhould retire from ſaid caſtle, 
a competent houſe being provided for her, where ſhe 
may honourably dwell until her dowry be aſſigned 
her as aforeſaid. 

VIII. Let no widow be compelled to marry 
whilſt ſhe is willing to remain unmarried, ſo that 
ſhe give ſurety not to marry without our conſent, 
if holding from us, or without the conſent of her 
lord, if holding from another. 

IX. NerTHER we nor our bailiffs ſhall ſeize upon 
any land or revenue for any debt, as long as the 
chattles of the debtor in being are ſufficient to pay 
the debt, and the debtor himſelf is ready to make 
ſatisfaction for the ſame ; nor ſhall the ſurety of the 
debtor be diftrained, when the principal debtor is 
able to pay the debt; and ſhould the principal 
debtor fail in payment, not having means, or hav- 
ing means, be unwilling, then that his ſureties be 
anſwerable for the debt, and if they are willing, 
they may poſſeſs the lands and revenues of ſaid 
debtor, until ſatisfaction be made them for the 
debt they before paid for them, unleſs the capital 
debtor ſhall make it appear that he has a Quietus a 
gainſt them. 

X. Ler the city of Dublin enjoy all its ancient 
liberties and free cuſtoms. We moreover will and 
grant, that all other cities, villages, boroughs, and 
ports, enjoy all their liberties and free cuſtoms. 

XI. Ler no perſon be obliged to pay greater ſer- 
vice for a knight's fee or any other free tenement 
than he is bound to do by the ſame. 

XII. Taz common pleas may not follow our 
court, but may be held in any other certain place. 

XIII. Recocx1zaxces may not be taken of No- 
vel Diſſeiſin concerning the death of an anteceſſor, 
or the ultimate preſentation, but in the peculiar 
counties, and in this manner : We, or if we ſhould 
be out of ourkingdom, our chief juſticiary, will ſend 
two juſtices through every county four times a 
| year, 
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crime but according to the nature of his crime, and 


his villenage being ſafe, be amerced after the ſame 
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year, who, with four knights of every county, 
choſen by the county, may hold the aſſizes of ſaid 
county in the county at a certain day and place. 

XIV. Anp if on the day of the predicted aſſiz- 
es ſo many knights and free-holders cannot be ta- 
ken, let ſuch others as have been at the county that 
day, remain, by whom judgments may be made, 
according as the matter is of greater or leſs mo- 
ment. | 

XV. Lr no freeman be amerced for a ſmall 
for a great crime according to the magnitude of 
his crime, his freehold beeing fafe. Let a mer- 
chant, his merchandize being ſafe, and a villain, 


nanner, if he ſhould fall into our mercy, and none 
of the aforeſaid graces he charged to him but on 
the oath of honeſt and lawful men of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

XVI. EARLs and Barons may not be amerced 
but by their peers, and that according to the na- 
ture of their crime. | : 
XVII. No clergyman may be amerced but ac- 


cording to the preſcribed form, and the amount of 


his eccleſiaſtical benefice. 

XVIII. Let no village or perſon be obliged to 
build bridges on running waters, but ſuch who 
ought of ancient right ſo to do. 

XIX. No viſcount, conſtable, coroners or bai- 
liffs may hold our crown pleas. 

XX. Ir any perſon holding from us a lay fee, 
ſhould die, and that our viſcount or bailiff ſhould 
ſhew our letters patents, ſummonitory of the debt 


which the deceafed owed us, our viſcount or bai- 


liff may attach and confiſcate the chattles of the de- 
ceaſed found in faid lay fee to the value of his 
debt, at the valuation of honeſt men, ſo, never- 
theleſs, that nothing be moved from thence until 
our clear debt be paid to us, and the remainder be 

| left 
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left to the executors to perform the will of the de- 
ceaſed; and if nothing be due from himſelf, then 
that all his chattles go to the uſe of the deceaſed, 
excepting their reaſonable parts to his wife and 
children. | 

XXI. No conſtable or bailiff may take the corn 
or other chattles of any perſon who is not of the 
village where his caſtle is in, without immediate 

payment for the ſame, or conſent of the ſeller ; but 
if he be of the village, let him be bound to pay 
within three weeks. ” 

XXII. No conftable may oblige any knight to 
pay for the keeping his caſtle if he can do it in his 
proper perſon, or byany other good man, if he can 
not himſelf do it for ſome reaſonable cauſe, or if 
we ſhould take him or ſend him to our army ; he 
ſhall be free of his guardianſhip as long as on our 
account he ſhall be in the army. 

XXIII. No viſcount or bailiff of ours, or any 
other, may take the horſes or carrs of any perſon 
for carriage without the payment anciently appoint- 
ed, viz. For every carr with two horſes ten-pence 
per day, and for every carr with three horſes four- 
teen-pence per day. 

XXIV. NeiTHER we nor our bailiffs will take 
any wood 8 to any other perſon for build- 
ing our caſtles, or for any other matter without the 
conſent of the owner of the wood. 

XXV. Wr will not detain the lands of thoſe 
who ſhall be convicted of felony but for a year and 
a day, and then the lands ſhall be returned to the 
lords of the fee. | 4. 

XXVI. Lr all kydells be laid afide for the fu- 
ture through all Avenlinch, and through all Ire- 
land except on the ſea coaſts. . 

XXVII. LeT not the writ called, pRRcE DE 
CETERO, be executed on any perſon of any holding, 
whereby a free man might loſe his ſuit, 


XXVII. 
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XXVIII. LerT there be one meaſure of wine 
throughout our whole kingdom, one meaſure of 
ale, and one meaſure of corn, viz. the quarter of 
Dublin, and one breadth of coloured cloths, ruſ- 
ſetts, haubergetts, viz. two ells within the liſts, and 


as of meaſures, ſo of weights. 


XXIX. Lr nothing be given for the future for 
a writ of inquiſition of life and limbs, but let it be 
given gratis and not deined. 

XXX. Ir any one hold of us by fee. firm or 
ſocage, or burgage, and of any other by milit 
ſervice, we will not have the cuſtody of his heir 
or of his land who is of the fee of another, on ac- 
count of his fee- firm, or ſocage, or burgage; nor 
will we have the cuſtody of his fee- firm, or ſocage 
or burgage, except the fee- firm itſelf owe military 
ſervice : we will not have the cuſtody of any heir, 
or of any land held of another by military ſervice 
on account of any ſmall ſerjeanty which he holds 
of us by the ſervice of paying us knives or arrows, 
or things of that kind. = 

XXXI. Lr no bailiff trouble any one at law 
for ſimple ſpeech without bringing faithful wit- 


neſſes for that purpoſe. 


XXXII. LeT no free man be ſeized, impri- 
ſoned, diſpoſſeſſed, out-lawed, or baniſhed, or diſturb- 
ed, by any other means, nor will weproceedor fend 
againft him but by the legal judgment of his peers 
or by the law of the land. 

XXXIII. Wr will neither ſel], deny, or delay, 
right or juſtice to any. 

XXXIV. Ler all merchants, except hereto- 


fore publickly prohibited, have ſafety and ſecurity 


to go and come to and from Ireland, to ftay and go 
through Ireland as well by land as by water, to 
buy and fell without any extortions according to 


the ancient laws and cuſtoms, except in time of 


war, and that they be of a country in war with us: 
and if ſuch be fourd in our land, in the Wr 
5 o 
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of a war, let them be attached without loſs of bo- 
dy or goods, until it be known from us or our chief 
juſticiary, how the merchants of our land who ſhall 
then be found in the land at war with us, are uſed; 
and if ours be ſafe there, let the others be ſafe in 
our land. 

XXXV. Anp if any one hold of any eſcheat, as 
of the honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Bolon. 
Lancaſter, which are in our hands, and are baronies, 
and that his heir ſhould die, let him not give any 
other relief, nor do us any other i-rvice than he 
ſhould do to a baron, were the land in the hands 
of a baron, and we ſhall hold the ſald land after 
the ſame manner as if a baron held it. 
XXXVI. Lizr ſuchas are out of our foreſt, for the 
future not appear before our juſticiaries of the fo- 
reſt by common ſummons, unleſs they be in the 
pleas or ſureties for ſome perſon or perſons who 
have been attached for the toreit. 

XXXVII. Lzr all perſons who have founded 
abbies for which they have the charters of the kings 
of England or an ancient tenure, have the cuſtody 
of them when vacant, as they ought to have and 
as it is before declared. „ 

XXXVIII. Lær all the foreſts which were affo- 
reſted by our father king John, be immediately 
diſafforeſted, and ſo likewiſe of the principal foreſt 
officers who were placed in defenſo, by the ſaid 
John in his time. 

XXXIX. LE no man be ſeized or impriſoned, 
on the appeal of a woman for the death of any 
other than her own huſband. f 

XL. Bur let all perſons of our kingdom whe- 
ther clergy or laity preſerve to theirs, as far as to 
them belongs all theſe aforeſaid cuſtoms and liberties 
which we have granted to be held in our kingdom 
by our ſubje&s as far as to us belongs. 

XLI. Bur becauſe feveral chapters were contain- 
ed in the former charter which ſeemed * 

an 
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and doubtful, viz. About ſcutage, levying aids, 
the debts of the jews and others, the liberty of go- 
ing from and returning to our kingdom, about our 
foreſts and foreſters, warrens and warreners, the 
cuſtoms of counties, running waters and their 
keepers. It has pleaſed the above-mentioned pre- 
lates and peers that theſe things ſhould be reſpited 
until we ſhall have fuller advice, and then we ſhall 
moſt fully a&, as well concerning theſe as concern- 
ing other things which ſhall occur worthy of 
amendment, that ſhall conduce to the common 
good of all, and to the peace and ftate of our 
kingdom. | 

Bur becauſe we have not as yet a ſeal, we have 
cauſed the preſent charter to be ſealed with the 
ſeals of the venerable father, our lord Gualo, by 
the title of St. Martin, cardinal Prieſt, legate of 


the apoſtolic ſee, and of William Marſhall earl of 


Pembroke, guardian of us and our kingdom. Wit- 
neſs the aforenamed and many others. Dated by the 
hands of the aforeſaid lord the legate, and William 
Mariſhal, at Briſtol, the 12th, day of November 
and firſt year of our reign. 
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Since this volume was ſent to the preſs, the follow- 
ing curious Record appeared in the calendar of 
ANCIENT CHARTERS. Though 1t varies in ſome 
inſtances from the MS. of the Boedleian Library 

uoted in the reign of Eward the third, yet it 
Comm the completeſt and moſt authentic evidence 
of the fact as there ſtated; for the fake of thoſe 
readers who may not have opportunity of re- 
curring to it in the calendar, &c. I have taken 
the liberty of annexing it to this volume. 


Some MEMORABLES concerning IRELAND 
In the years 49 and 50, of Eoward the Tairo, 


Or the eccleſiaſtics to be choſen by the biſhops 
and clergy, and laymen, by the commons of every 
county, and by the citizens and burgefles of every 
city and borough in Ireland, to be ſent to England, 
to our lord the king and his council whereſoever 
he ſhall be, and having full power for the afore- 
ſaid biſhops and clergy, for the peers of every 
county, and for the citizens and burgefles of every 
city and borough, to treat, conſult, and agree, with 
the king and his council, as well about the govern- 
ment and defence of the land of Ireland, as of the 
aids there to be raiſed for the ſupport of the 


king's war. 


THERE As our moſt excellent lord the 
king of England, lately ſent Nicholas de 
Dagworth knight, to the land of our lord the king 
in Ireland, to lay before the prelates peers, and 
commons, of ſaid land, ſome matters of our ſaid 
lord the king, as the ſaid Nicholas was charged by 
our ſaid lord the king, and as in the letters patent 
thence from England made and enrolled in the 
1 chancery 
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chancery olf our ſaid lord the king in Ireland, is 
more fully contained. And the ſaid Nicholas ap. 

aring in the parliament of our ſaid lord the king. 
ummoned and held, for the aforeſaid cauſe, at 


Kilkenny, on Saturday in the octave of St. Mi- 


chael, amongſt other things contained as well in 
the ſaid letters, as in a certain indenture, by the ſaid 
Nicholas in ſaid parliament, ſhewn and there read, 
and afterwards exhibited in the aforeſaid chancery; 
did lay beſore the prelates, peers, and commons, 
there aſſembled, the underwritten articles, viz. 
How the ſaid lord our king could no longer iuſtain 
the great charges and expences for maintaining the 
war in his ſaid land for the ſafety and defence of 
the ſame, as he had heretofore done and applied, 
on account cf the exceſſive effuſion of expences he 
was obliged to make on his wars elſewhere, whence 
by diligently exciting the ſaid, prelates, peers, and 
commons, that they, having conſidered the premi- 
ſes, ſnould ſettle in what manner, each of them, 
according to his power and the exigency of his 
ſtate, would be able to ſupport a reaſonable part 
of ſuch charges and expences for maintaining the 


king's war in the aforeſaid land, and for the ſafety, 


deſence, and government of the ſame; and when 


the prelates, peers, and commons, abovementioned 


excuſed themſelves about the premiſes, alledging 
that they, on account of their inſufficiency and po- 
verty, could not at that time ſupport any part ct 
ſuch charges and expences, after he had charged thoſe 
peers, prelates, and commons, according to the force 
and intent of faid indenture, that every biſhop 
ſhould ſend two ecclefiaſtics having ſufficient pow- 
er for themſelves and the clergy of their dioce's, 
by letters procuratorial from the biſhop and clergy; 
and that the commons of every county of ſaid land 


mould ſend two laymen having ſufficient power 


for the peers, and com mons, of the ſame county; that 
the citizens and burgeſſes of every city and bo- 
| rough 
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rough of ſaid land, ſhould ſend two citizens and 
two burgeſics having full and ſufficient power for 
themſelves; the citizens and burgeſſes of the faid 
cities and boroughs, to our ſaid lord the king in 
England, to treat, conſult and agree, with our ſaid 
lord the king and his council, as well concernin 
the government of ſaid land, as concerning the * 
ſiſtance and ſupport of the king? s war, under pre- 
text of which charge and alſo becauſe our lord the 
king tranſmitted his letters under his privy ſeal to 
Wi illiam of Windfore governor, and keeper of his 
{aid land of Ireland, by the ſaid Nicholas, charg- 
ing the ſaid governor and keeper, that if the ſaid 

prelates, peers, and commons, ſhould refuſe to take 
upon themſelves a reaſonable part of ſuch charges 

and expences, the ſaid governor and keeper ſhould 
then only cauſe, that every biſhop and the com- 
mons, of every county, and the citizens and bur- 
geſſes of every city and borough of ſaid land, 
ſhould ſend two perſons in the form preſcribed, as 
in the faid letters under the privy ſeal may more 
fully appear. And it is agreed upon by the advice 
of the ſaid governor and keeper and of the coun- 
cil of Ireland of our faid lord the king, that the 
writs of our ſaid lord the king ought to be man- 
datary to the archbiſhops, biſhops, viſcounts, ſe- | 
neſchalls, mayors, ſuperiors, governors, and all 
others of ſaid land whom it concerneth, to make 
an election of two ſuch perſons to be ſent into 
England, in the form preſcribed: that the ſaid lord 
our "king and his learned council in England may 
be more fully informed about the aforeſaid election, 
the names of ſuch elected, the effect of ſaid writs 
and their returns to be tranſinitted to the parts of 
England. Which writs have been made out and 
ſent to the aforcſaid archbiſnops and others, and 
afterwards returned into our chancery and there 
remain on record; the tenor of which writs and 
returns follow s under this form. 
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EDWARD by the grace of God, king of 
En; und and France, and lord of Ireland, to the 
venerable father in Chriſt, M. by the ſame grace, 
archbiſhop of Armagh, health. 

WHEREAS we have heretofore charged our well 
beloved and faithful Nicholas Dagworth knight, 
our meſſenger ſent by us to our land of Ireland, 
that he in a parliament held in our aforeſaid land, 
by virtue of our letters ſent to our well beloved 
and faithful William of Windſore governor and 
keeper of our ſaid land, that in convocation he 
ſnould cauſe to be la:d before our prelates, peers, 
and commons of our ſaid land, appearing at a parlia- 
ment called, amongſt other things contained in a 
certain indenture made between us and our ſaid 
meſ.en;er, that whereas we on account of the very 
great expences we muſt neceſſarily lay out on our 
other wars, cannot at all for the future ſupport ſuch ex- 
ceſſivwe and intolerable expences about our wars in 
ſaid land for the ſafety and defence of the ſame as 
we have hitherto laid out; the ſaid prelates, peers, 
and commons, and every of them, ſhould ſupport 
according to their power and the exigency of their 
ſtate a reaſonable part of ſuch expences for the 
maint . ining our war there, and for the ſafety of 
ſaid land, and if the faid prelates, peers, and 
commons, do take upon them a reaſonable part 
of ſuch expences, that then our ſaid meſſenger 
ſhould charge them on our part, that every 
biſhop ſhould fend two proper eccleſiaſtics hav- 


ing ſufficient power for themſelves and the cler- 


fy of their dioceſs by letters procuratorial from 
the biſhop and clergy, and that the commons 
of every county of ſaid land, ſhould ſend two lay- 
men having ſufficient power, as well for themſelves 
as for the peers and commons of the ſame county, 
and that the citizens and burgeſſes of every city 
and borough of ſaid land, ſhould ſend two citi- 


zens and two burgeſſes having ſufficient power for 


the 
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the citizens and burgeſſes of ſaid cities and bo- 
roughs, to us and our council in England, to treat, 
conſult and agree, as well about the government of 
ſaid land, as for the aid and ſupport of our land 
there. And though our meſſenger laid open all 
and ſingular the premiſes to our prelates, peers, 
and commons, appearing in our parliament, ſum- 
moned and held for the ſaid reaſons at Kilkenny, 
in the octave of St. Michael laſt paſt, and that he 
had charged them in the preſcribed form; they 
notwithſtanding excuſed themſelves through their 
inſufficiency, that they cannot at preſent ſupport 
any part of the charges and expences for maintain- 
ing our wars there: for which reaſon we charge 
you, that having aiſembled the clergy of your dio- 
ceſs before you, you cauſe two eccleſiaſtics for you, 
and the ſaid clergy, to be choſen by the aſſent of 
ſaid clergy, and to be tranſmitted before us and 
our council in England at your expence and that 
of your clergy, within fifteen days of the purifica- 
tion of the Blefſed Virgin next enſuing, wherever 
we ſhall then be in England, to treat, conſult, and 
agree, as aforeſaid; and that you by no means neglect 
to inform us in the chancery of Ireland, whereſoever 
that then ſhall be of the names of the two perſons fo 
choſen by you within the feaſt of St. Catherine, 
next enſuing, certifying the ſame with your ſeal, 
ſending us then and there this writ, and this under 
the penalty of one hundred pounds to be levied 
on you and your ſaid clergy, for our uſe. Witneſs 
William of Windſore, governor and keeper of our 
land of Ireland, at Kilkenny the 25 October, in 
the 49th, year of our reign of England, but in 
the 36th, year of our reign of France. 

Tat tenor of the return of which writ is this: 
By the virtue of this writ, having the clergy of our 
dioceſs before us, we anſwer of our common coun- 
eil and aſſent, that as to the contents in the writ an- 
nexed to this ſchedule, we are not obliged according 
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to the liberties, privileges, ordinances, laws, and 
uſages of the church or of the land of Ireland, 
to choſe any of our clergy or {end them to the parts 
of England, to parliaments or councils to be held 
in England; nevertheleſs, for the reverence we bear 
to our moſt illuſtrious lord the king of England, 
and on account of the very preſſing neceſſity at this 
inſtant threatening the ſaid land, ourſelves, the peers, 
commons, rights, privileges, liberties, aforeſaid, 
of ſaid land being ſafe. We grant to maſter John 
Cuſack and William Fitz-Adam clerks, by us clect- 
ed, to £9 to the parts of England and there to ap- 
p<ar before our lord the king, full power to treat, 
conſult and agree about the ſafety, defence and good 
guvernment of ſaid land, excepting, nevertheleſs, 
that we do not allow our faid meſſengers or our 
elects, power of granting any burdens or ſubſidies 
on us or the aforeſaid clergy at preſent, and this as 
well on account of our poverty, the ſmallneſs of 
our ecclefiaſtical revenues and benefices, as of the 
lofſes, charges and expences which we, almoſt, are 
daily at in finding light armed horſemen and infan- 
try, as well as in other charges and expences which 
we muſt indiſpenſibly be at for the defence of our 
parts and of the ſaid lands, which nevertheleſs is 
not only applicable to us but to the lords of the 
aforeſaid entire land, and will not be ſufficient for the 
tenth part of the charges and expences which ought 
to be expended on the wars and the reſiſtance of 
the enemies of our lord the king and ours; and 
for the aforeſaid reafons, and others to be declared 
by our aforeſaid elects or meſſengers before our lord 
the king in England, we cannot for the preſent 
otherwih anſwer. 
Tur like writ is directed to the guardians of the 
ſpirituality of the archiepiſcopate of Dublin, the fee 
being vacant, mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 


THz tenor of the return of ſaid writ is in this 
form. 


To 
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To the moſt excellent prince and lord in Chriſt, 
our illuſtrious lord Edward, by the grace of God, 
king of England and France, and lord of Ireland. 
We your humble and devoted ſervants, William de 
Gayſlce canon of the church of St. Patrick, Dub- 
in, and John :tz-Flys archdeacon of Glendelach, 
in the ſame dioceis, guardians of the ſpirituality of 
the archiepi ſcopate of Dublin, whilſt the tee ts va- 
cant, greet you in him by whom Kings reign and 
princes govern. 


We have received your royal writ, annexed to 


theſe preſents lately directed tous, with all honour, by 


virtue of which we have convocated before us the 
clergy of the dioceſe of Dublin, and choſen twa 
other eccleſiaſtics to wit. We have choſen me John 
Fitz-Elys aforeſaid and the lord Thomas Athelard 
vicar of Donabate, obtaining that full power of 
which mention 1s madei in the ſaid writ, for us the ſaid 
_ clergy and with our conſent, to appear before you 
and your council in England at our own coſt and 
that of our clergy, withiafifteen days of the Puri- 
. fication of the bleſſed Virgin next enſuing, where- 
ever you ſhall then be in England, to treat, conſult 
and agree about the matters of which fuller men- 
tionis made in your faid writ, butof the names of the 
ſaid perſons elected we certify to your chancery in 
Ireland within the day limited in your ſaid writ, re- 
mitting your royal writ to us directed, and chus 
we have with honour fulfilled your command in 
your ſaid writ—may the moſt High long preſerve 


your excellency | In teſtimony of which, our ſeal 


of office is put to theſe preſents, dated at Dubs 


lin the twelfth day of November, in the year of 
our lord 1375. 

Taz like writ is directed to the archbiſhop of 
Caſhel, or in his abſence to his vicar general, mu- 
tatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 


Tux tenor of the return of ſaid writ is in theſe 
words. 
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TRE clergy of the dioceſs of Caſhel being 4 


before us, with their and our unanimous conſent 
have choſen maſter John Geffard canon of the 


monaſtery of Offeny, and rector of the church of | 


Kiltewenan of the dioceſs of Caſhel, becauſe the 
revenues of ſaid dioceſs are not 1 to ſend 
two meſſengers, which John has power to treat, 
conſult and agree as the writ . the liberties 
of the church, and the free uſages of the land of 
Ireland being ſafe. 

Tat like writ is directed to the archbiſhop of 
Tuam, who made no anſwer. 

Tur like writ is directed to the biſhop of Meath, 
mutadis mutandis, under the ſame date. 
Taz tenor of the return * ſaid writ follows 1 in 


theſe words. 


STEPHEN biſhop of Meath, 650 for himſelf and 


his clergy, that for what he has granted for himſelf 
and his elergy to our ſaid lord the king, in aid for eaſing 
the expences of his wars in Ireland, in parliament 


of which mention is made in this writ, and by his 


letters to our ſaid the lord the king and his council 
in England, tranſmitted thence by Nicholas Dag- 


worth, viz. an hundred marks to be paid as is con- 


tained in ſaid conceſſion ; that he is not obliged to 
choſe or ſend meſſengers to England before our lord 
the king as the writ requires, nevetheleſs in reve- 
rence to our faid lord the king, and for the moſt 
prefling neceſſity now apparent in ſaid land, the ſaid 
biſhop ſends maſter Barth. Dullard, re&or of the 
pariſh church of St. Mary Drogheda, as his meſ- 


ſenger to inform and conſult our faid lord the _ 


and his council in England, with ſufficient power 

for himſelf and his faid clergy to take order about 
the ſtate and government of the land of Ireland, 
and the remedies thence to be applied, the liberties 


and uſages of ſaid land and the churches thereof 
being ſafe. 
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Tux like writ is directed to the biſhop of Der- 


ry, mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 

Tux tenor of the return of ſaid writ follows in 
theſe words. 

Having by virtue of this writ called before us 
the clergy of our dioceſs, the ſaid clærgy together 
with us, except the maſter prior of the hoſpital of 
St. John of Jeruſalem in Ireland, who though ne 
poſſeſſes a great part of the churches of our dioc_'s 
tor his own uſe, ſpurned and refufed to con ur 
with us and our clergy in buſineſs of this kind, and 
becauſe the ſaid maſter prior, by the apoſtolic au- 
thority, is entirely exempt from our juriſdiction, 
we could not compell the ſaid maſter prior to it. 
To Richard White, dean of our cathedral church 
of Derry, and Richard White, rector of Donagh- 
da, being choſen in common by us and our Fd 
clergy, he has granted to treat, inform, conſult 
and agree with our lord the king and his council, 
wherever he ſhall be in England at the day ap- 
pointed in ſaid writ, concerning the ſtate, ſafety, 
and government of the ſaid land of Ireland, but 
is not willing by any means to grant power to bur- 
then the clergy with any farther burthens or ſubſi- 
dies than they are already burthened with, on ac- 
count of the war of the enemies, and the rebels of 
our lord the king and his faithful people, from day 
to day in our faid dioceſs of Derry, which for 
the greater =u is deſtroyed, and on account of 
the ſmallneſs of the benefices, the poverty, and 
even indigence of faid clergy, and other burthens 
great and inſupportable which they daily bear in 
common, and which, though they ought, they 
can by no means ſupport, as our ſaid procurators 
will in the event be fully able to prove, if neceſſary, 
before our lord the king and his council in Eng- 
Tux like writ is directed to the biſhop of Leigh- 
lin, mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 5 
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Tus tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows 
in theſe words, | 

Havine by virtue of this writ, aſſembled the 
clergy of our underwritten dioceſs, and having 
read before them all and fingular the articles con- 
tained in this writ, all and every one of our ſaid 
clergy have unanimouſly alledged, that no eccle- 
ſ:2ftic can at our charges be tent to our lord the 


king and his council in England as the vrit requires, 


on the ſaid articles, on account of our and their 
inability, poverty and indigence, which we our- 
ſelves and the commons of our ſaid dioceſs are in, 
through the deſtructions, robberies, burnings and 
depredutions of our Iriſh enemies daily perpetrated 
hitherto, within fifteen days of the Purification of 
the bleſſed Virgin, and chiefly becauſe in our fail 
dioceſs, no more than fourteen carucates of land 
are cultivated and tilled, unleſs by the Iriſh, ene- 
mies of our lord the king, as has been alledged by 
us and our clergy and the commons of the county 


of Caterlogh, in the laſt parliament held at Kil- 


kenny, before the governor, Nicholas Dagworth, 
knight and the council of our lord the king, the 
tenth part of which we think inſufficient for our 
ſupport. 
Tux like writ is directed to the biſhop of Oſſory, 
mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 
Tux tenor of the return of faid writ follows 


in theſe words. 


ALEXANDER biſhop of Offory, and John de Acres, 
are elected by the ſaid biſhop and the clergy of his 
dioceſs to be before our lord the king and his coun- 


cil in England on the day appointed in the writ, to 


do as the writ requires; the liberties and free uſages 


of the church and land of Ireland being ſafe. 


Taz like writ is directed to the biſhop of Liſ- 
more and Waterford, mutatis mutandis, under the 
fame date. 


Taz tenor of the return of ſaid writ, is in this 


form, Tur 
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Tur names of two eccleſiaſtics choſen for Tho- 
mas of Liſmore and Waterford, and the clergy of 
his dioceſe, to appear before our lord the king and 
his council in England at the time appointed in this 
writ, whereſoever in England he ſhall at that time 
be, having the power of procurators for the biſhop 
and his clergy to treat and adviſe with our lord the 
king, and to inform our lord the king himſelf a- 
bout the articles in this writ contained, viz. Thomas 
cf Liſmore and Waterford, and maſter Philip Raye 
clerk, without any other power granted to ſaid per- 
ſons by the biſhop and clergy to agree in the pre- 
miles, left the liberties of the church of Ireland 
may be infringed, becauſe ſuch power of agreeing 

might turn out to the very great prejudice of his 
church, and of the liberties of the church and land 
of Ireland, as the ſaid perſons, if neceſſary, will 
fully declare before our lord the king. 

TRE like writ is directed to the biſhop of Ferns, 

mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 

Tas tenor of the return of ſaid writ, is in the 
following form. 

Tux clergy of the dioceſs of Ferns being aſſem- 
bled before us, have with our and their conſent 
choſen William de St. John, dean of our church 
of Ferns, and Richard Whitty clerk, to have full 
power to act as that writ requires; the liberties 
and free uſages of the church and of the land of 
Ireland being ſafe. 

Tax like writ is directed to the biſhop of Lim- 
erick, mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 
Taz tenor of the return of faid writ is in this 
form. 

Tux names of two proper ns choſen by the 
b:ſhop and clergy of Large dof by to 
treat, adviſe, and agree with our lord the king and 
his council, within fifteen days of the Purification 
of the bleſſed Virgin Mary next enſuing, where- 
ſoever he ſhall then be in England, are maſter John 
F ox, and John Route cle:k, | Tux 
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Taz like writ is directed to the biſhop of Lif. 


| mu 

more, mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. N 
Tux tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows in "BY 
theſe words. - | | 
 Mosr excellent lord !—As to the two eccleſiaſ- 4 
ties to be ſent with ſufficient power into England, den 


as your preſent writ requires; we can by no means Jo 
ſend ſuch perſons, viz. on account of our notorious . 
and too great poverty, and that of our clergy, 
having none reſident at preſent by reaſon of the conti- 
nued and inextinguiſhable war now exiſting in our * 
dioceſs, except a few very poor clergymen between 


THz like writ is directed to the biſhop of Cloyne, 
or to his vicar general in his abſence, mutatis mu- 
tandis, under the ſame date. 

Tax tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows 

in theſe words. 
Tax clergy of the dioceſs of Cloyne, have cho- 
ſen Thomas Prior of Villa-Pons, and John Sandy 
chaplain, to appear before our lord the king in 
| England, within fifteen days of the Purification of 
| the bleſſed Virgin next enſuing, whereſoever he 
| 


a — m 
your enemies and ours; we will ſend nevertheleſs . . . « 
with ſufficient power to England, as is contained in jt 
the preſent manadate, by eccleſiaſtics choſen for the bs 
clergy of Liſmore. h. 
THz like writ is directed to the biſhop of Cork, l 
mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. tl 
Tux tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows y 
in theſe words. * 
Masrzx Thomas Rys and maſter John White 
clerks, canons of the cathedral church of Cork, 
are elected by G. biſhop of Cork, and the whole K 
clergy of his dioceſs to be before our lord the king, 1 
and his council, whereſoever he ſhall be in England ; 
on the day appointed in the faid writ, to treat, ad- 
viſe, and agree as the writ requires. 


then ſhall be, to treat, adviſe, and agree together 
with the other urators ele& of the province 
of Caſhel, as the ſaid writ requires. Tur 
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Tat like writ is directed to the biſhop of Kerry, 
mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 

Tas tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows 
in theſe words. 

Two meſſengers are elected for England, by the 
clergy of our dioceſs, aſſembled according to the 
tenor of the writ, viz. Maſter Gilbert. and 
John Fitz-John, who, with the lord's permiſſion, 
will go into England. 

Taz king to the viſcount Dublin, health. 

Wazrzas we have heretofore charged our well- 
beloved and faithful Nicholas Dagworth knight, our 
meſſenger to our land of Ireland, &c. We command 
you that having aſſembled the peers and commons of 
your county betore you, you by no means omit two 
lay perſons to be choſen by their common conſent, 
having ſuch power as well for themſelves, as for 
the ſaid peers and commons, &c. And this under 
the penalty of one hundred marks to be levied of 
you and thecommons of your county for our uſe. 
Witneſs, &c. as before. | 

Tur tenor of the return of which writ, is thus. 

Nicholl As Hour and Richard White are elected 
by the peers and commons of the county of Dub- 
lin, to appear before our lord the king, and his 
council in Englaad, within fifteen days of the pu- 
rification of the bleſſed Mary, of which that writ 
makes mention, whereſoever in England he ſhall 

then be, to have full power there to treat and adviſe 
with our ſaid lord the king and his council, and 
to inform our lord the king of the ſtate and go- 
vernment of his land of Ireland, without any other 
power being granted to the ſaid Nicholas and 
Richard, by the ſaid peers and commons of agree- 
ing to burthen the ſaid peers and cominons wit! 

any other burthens to be impoſed on them for the 
future, for divers reaſons, which ſhall be then and 
there declared by the ſaid Nicholas and Richard; 
and beſides for this reaſon, that very many of the 


ſufficient 


. 


ſufficient men of the county of Dublin, by a cer- 
tain petition of theirs ſealed with their ſeals, and 
figned by the governor, keeper, chancellor and others 
of the council of our lord the king in Ireland, have 
ſhewn ard certified that they have not agrecd to 
the election of the ſaid Nicholas and Richard; the 
names of whom are more fully inſerted in the ſaid 
certificate to theſe preſents annexed. By the advice 
of faid governor and council, obſerving how diſ- 
ſention and variation intervened on ſaid elecõon, 
and to remove every cation on that part, that 
the letters patent of our lord the king, under his 
great ſeal which he uſeth in Ireland, ought to be 
given mandatory to friar Thomas Scurlak abbot 
of the houſe of St. Thomas the Martyr near Dub- 
lin, treaſurer of our lord the king in Ireland, ard 
to Robert de Preſton chief juſtice of the common 
bench of Ireland, to be preſent at the election in 
this caſe to he made, to ſuperviſe it, and to certii; 
into the chancery of our lord the king in Ireland, 
of the names of the perſons to be ſo choſen, and if 
choſen by the common conſent of the taid peers 
and commons or the greater part of them, as 1s 

more fully contained in the faid letters annexed to 
theſe preſents, and by the writ of our ſaid lord the 
king, to the viſcount Dublin, for convoking the 
ſaid peers and commons in the preſence of ſaid 
treauſurer, and juſtice to make ſuch election with 
their common conſent, and to certify of the narac3 
of the perſons to be ſo choſen into ſaid chancery, 
as will more fully appear in the writ likewiſe an- 
nexed to theſe preſents. Which treaſurer and juſ- 
tice, by virtue of faid letters, did return into ſaid 
chancery, that twenty-four perſons had choſen 
Nicholas Houth and William Fitz-William, and 
that twenty perſons had choſen the ſaid Nicholas 
and Richard White, as ſufficiently appears in the 
fame Writ likewiſe annexed to theſe preſents; and 
the ſaid viſcount has rcturned that the peers and 

better 
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better fort of commons of ſaid county had choſen 
the ſaid Nicholas and Richard and are not obliged 
to ele any others, as in the return made on the 
ſaid writ and annexed to theſe preſen:: , plainly ap- 
pears. And becau'e on fight of ſaid returns, it 
appeared to the ſaid governor and council that the 
ſaid Nicholas and William were elected by the 
roms and more able part of ſaid county, the 
aid governor and council have thought proper to 
accept the election of ſaid Nicholas and William; 
and that upon this, by the advice of faid governor 
and council, other letters patent of our lord the 
king were ſent to the ſaid treaſurer and juſtice, 
containing that they ſhould cauſe all the aforeſaid 
perſons together with the peers and commans of 
ſaid county to appear before them, and the viicount 
or coroner of ſaid county, and ſhoul4 co mpell them 
to grant ſufficient power to the ſaid Nicholas and 
William, as well to agree, as to treat and adviſe and 
to certify into the ſaid chancery what they ſhould 
do in that caſe, as in the fame letters annexed to 
theſe preſents will more fully appear, the return of 
which letters appears in a certain ſchedule annexed 
to the ſame letters; and becauſe the ſaid peers an 
commons perſevere in their difſenſion and alterca- 
tion, as is before mentioned, and leſt the king's 
buſineſs that is in this caſe to be expedited, may 
be retarded any longer on account of ſuch diſſen- 
ſion and altercation of each part). The faid let- 
ters, as well as the ſaid writs and their returns in 
the manner they are done, by the advice of faid 
governor and council, are tranſmitted into England 
before our lord the king. 


Taz like writ is directed to the viſcount Louth, 
under the ſame date. 


Taz tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows 
in theſe words 


Taz peers and commons of the county of Louth 
being aſſembled, by virtue of ſuch writ, the fame 


peers 


V 


peers and commons, with their common conſent 
and with one voice, have alledged, that accord 
ing to the rights, privileges, liberties, laws and 
cuſtoms of the land of Ireland uſed fince the con- 
queſt of the fame and before; they are not u 
to choſe or ſend any perſons from the ſaid land ; 

the parliaments or councils to be held in England, 
to treat, adviſe and agree as faid writ requires: 
nevertheleſs, out of reverence to our lord the king 
of England, and on account of the very prefling 
neceſſity of ſaid land, their ſaid rights, privileges, 
liberties, laws and cuſtoms being ſafe. They grant 
unto Roger Gernon and Richard Verdon choſen by 
themſelves, full power to tranſport themſelves to 
the parts of England, there to appear before our 
lord the king, to treat, adviſe, and agree about 
the ſafety, defence, and good government of ſaid 
land, excepting, nevertheleſs, that they do not 
grant unto the aforeſaid Roger and Richard power 
of granting any other burthens or ſubſidies to be 
impoſed on them for the preſent, on account of the 
poverty of ſaid community, and the great and dal- 
ly expences they are at in finding men at arme, 
light. horſe, and for the defence of the marches of ſaid 
county, againſt the more potent Iriſh, enemies to 
Ireland, and rebels to our lord the king of Eng- 
land; and for theſe and other reaſons, which 
the faid Roger and Richard will declare 3 our 
lord the king and his council in England, they 
cannot at preſent otherwiſe anſwer. 

Tax like writ is directed to the viſcount Kil- 
dare, under the ſame date. 

Tur tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows 
in theſe words, 

Taz peers and commons of the county of Kil- 
dare, being aſſembled by virtue of this writ, the 
ſaid peers and commons, &c. . . . as this writ re- 
quires, &c . . . . Nevertheleſs, out of reverence 
to our lord the king of England, their own good 


Will. 
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will, the fulfilling their own commands, for the 
prefling neceſſity and to declare to our lord the 
king, the ruin and indigence of ſaid land, and of 
his faithful people, on this condition, they grant 
power unto John Rocheford, and Peter Rowe, 
choſen by them the ſaid peers, and commons, to 
treat, adviſe, and agree, with our lord the king, 
on the ſtate and government of ſaid land, without 
any power being granted to them, to burthen them 
the ſaid peers and commons in any thing, with 
reſpect to our lord the king, ſo nevertheleſs, that 
this conceſſion or miſſion may not in time to come 
turn to the prejudice of ſaid peers and commons, 
nor of their rights, privileges, laws, liberties, and 
cuſtoms, aforeſaid, which the ſaid peers and com- 
mons have unalterably and inviolably uſed and 
enjoyed from the time of the conqueſt of Ireland. 
Tax like writ is directed to the viſcount Ca- 
therlagh, under the fame date. 

Taz tenor of the return of ſaid writ follows in 
theſe words. EY | 

Havixo, by virtue of faid writ, aſſembled be- 


fore me at Catherlagh, the commons of the county 


of Catherlagh; and having read before them, all 
and ſingular the articles contained in faid writ, 
they and every of them unanimouſly alledged be- 
fore me, that they could notat thechargesof thecoun- 
ty, fend any lay-perſon before our lord the king and 
his council in England, there to treat on the ſaid arti- 
cles, on account of their inability and indigence, and of 
the frequent deſtructions, robberies, and 

tions, of ſaid county, which they have hitherto, 
by various means, ſuſtained and ſtill ſuſtain, from 
the Iriſh, enemies and rebels of our lord the king, 
on every fide invading and deſtroying faid county, 
within fifteen days of the Purification of the 
bleſſed Mary, in the writ contained; and the faid 
commons have alſo made oath before me, that 
there ere no more than fourteen carucates of land 
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tilled and cultivated in ſaid county, in the hands 
of the liege-men of our lord the king, on a com- 
putation of the whole; and which inability a:d 
indigence, Geoffry de Valle, and Phillip, Knights 
b for the commons of ſaid county, to appear 
there, before the parliament of Ireland held at 
Kilkenny before the governor of our lord the king 
and the reſt of his council on the octave of St. 
Michael laſt paſt.. . . alledge, proteſt 
before . . . . governor, Nicholas Dagworth knight, 


before mentioned and faid council . . . . could not 


ſend . . . perſon before our lord the king. 
his ſaid council in England, at the charges of the 
commons, for the Roe 26 premited. 
Tu like writ is directed to the viſcount Wa- 
terford, under the ſame date. 
IEE tenor of the return of raid writ follows in 
theſe words. 0 
RIchARD Bottiller, and David Cogan, are elect- 
ed by the common conſent of the county of Wa- 
terford to be before our lord the king and his 
council in England on the day appointed in the 
writ to do as the writ requires, the liberties, rights 
laws, and .-. cuſtoms . . of the land of 
Ireland being ſafe. . 
Tux like writ is directed to the viſcount Weys. 
under the ſame date. 
Tre tenor of the return of ſaid writ follows in 
theſe words. | 
THe names of the two perſons choſen by the 
peers and commons of the county of Weys. By 
virtue of this writ, to do as the faid writ requir- 
eth viz. Richard Whitty, and William St. JohnClerk. 
Trz like writ is directed to the viſcount Lime- 
merick, under the ſame date. | 
Tn tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows in 
tEefe words. 
Hexry Eercley, ard Thomas Kildare, are cho- 
ſen by the peers and commons of the county of 
| Limerick, 
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Limerick, to go beyond ſea to our lord the king 
and his council in England, there to treat, adviſe, 


and agree, about certain matters concerning the 


tate and government of the land of Ireland of 
our ſaid lord the king, as the ſaid writ requireth. 

Tur like writ is directed to the viſcount Cork, 
under the ſame date. 


Tu tenor of the return of which writ, follows 
in theſe words. 

Rictarp ps Wyxcaron and Philip, the ſon cf 
Robert White, are elected by the peers and com- 
mons to act and agree for them in England, at their 
coſts, as the writ requires. 


Taz king to the ſeneſchall of the liberty of 


Meath, and to the yiſcount Croc. i in the ſame place, 


health. 


WaHErREas we have heretofore charged, &c. We 
command you that having aſſembled 1 2 you the 


peers and commons of the county of Meath, you 


ſend two lay- men, &c. as before. Witneſs as before. 

Tur tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows in 
theſe words. 

Tre names of two lay-men choſen by the com- 
mons of the liberty of Meath, William de London 
knight, and Richard Plunket, to appear before our 
lord the king and his council in fngland, on the. 
day in this writ appointed, whereſoever in England 
he ſhall be, having full power to treat and ad iſe 
with our lord the king about the ſtate and govern- 
ment of his land of Ireland, without any other 


power granted to the ſaid two perſons by the com- 


mons of ſaid liberty, to impoſe any burthens on 
them for the future, for the different reaſons which 
ſhall be there declared by ſaid perſons. 

Taz like writ is directed to the ſeneſchall of the 
liberty of Kilkenny, and to the viſcount Croc. in 
the ſame place, under the ſame date. 

Taz tenor of the return of faid writ, follows in 
theſe words. 
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ALEXANDER biſhop of Oſſory, and Geoffry For- 
ſtall, are elected by the ſeneſchall of the liberty of 
Kilkenny, the viſcount Croc. and the peers and 
commons of ſaid county, to appear for them before 
our lord the king and his council, whereſoever he 
ſhall then be in England, on the day i in the writ ap- 
pointed, to treat and adviſe about matters touching 


the land of Ireland, and the ſaid county ; the liber- 


ties of the land of Ireland and of ſaid county being 


ſafe, ſo always that the faid Alexander and Geoffry, 
or either of them by no means have power of a- 


greeing to lay any burthen on the faid ſeneſchall, 
peers, or commons, cr to receive them by any 
means. 

AND af fterwards, becauſe the aid peers and com- 
mons have not given to the ſaid perſons elected, 
power of agreeing as the writ of our lord the king 
required, and alſo, becauſe two lay-perfons and no 
eccleſiaſtics ought to be choſen to go beyond ſea, 
for the ſaid peers and commons, to the parts of 
England, according to the will and command of 
our lord the king, by the advice of the governor 
and keeper of the king's land of Ireland, and his 
council there, by the writ of our lord the king, 


as it has heretofore been commanded the ſaid ſeneſ- 


chall and viſcount to enjoin the faid peers and com- 
mons, that they, by their common conſent ſhould, 
inſtead of ſaid biſhop, choſe a lay-man having ſuſh- 
cient power, together with the ſaid Geoffry, as 
well to agree as to treat and adviſe. 

Or the return of which writ this is the tenor. 

WALTER the ſon of William Cotterell of Kenlys, 
has been choſen in the room of Alexander biſhop 
of Offory, together with Geoffry Forſtall, by the 
ſcneſchall of the liberty of Kilkenny, and the 
viſcount Croc. of the fame, and the peers and 
commons of {aid county, to appear for them before 


our lord the king and his council, on the day ap- 


pointed in the writ, whereſoever in England he 
ſhall 
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mall then be, to treat, adviſe and agree about the 
matters touching the and of Ireland and the faid 
county, the liberties and free uſages of the ſaid land 
and community being fafe, and excepting, that the 
ſaicl Walter and Geoffry, or either of them may, 
by no means, have power of agreeing to lay any 
burthens on the ſaid peers and commons, or to re- 
ccive them by any means. 


Tus like writ-is directed to the ſeneſchall of che | 


liberty of Tyar. and to the viſcount Croc. in the 
fame place, under the ſame date. 

Tu tenor of the return of which writ, follows 
in theſe words. 

WILLIAM Newerery and William Young, are 
elected by the common conſent, as well of the liberty 


as of the viſcount Croc. to appear before our lord 


the king and his council in England, on the day 
in the writ appointed, to do as the writ requires, the 


liberties, rights, laws and free cuſtoms of the land 
of Ireland being ſafe. 


Tae like writ is directed to the ſeneſchall of the 
liberty of Kerry, and to the viſcount Croc. in the 


lame place, 4 the ſame date. 

Taz tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows i in 
theſa words. 
G'L.BERT Firz-WALTER and Thomas Fitz-Danie| 
of Rath, lay-men, are choſen by the peers and 


commons of the county of Kerry, as well for that 
liberty, as for Croc. to appear before the council 


of our lord the king, 'within fifteen days of the 
Purification of the bleſſed Mary next enſuing, in 
England, to treat, adviſe, and agree, as the writ 


requireth. 


Tux king to the mayor and bailiff of his city of 
Dublin, health. 

Wuxkkas we have heretofore charged, &c. We 
command you that you chuſe two lay-men of ſaid 
city, having full power, &c. under the ſame date. 

Taz tenor of the return of faid writ, follows in 

theſe words. Fi 3 ".-— Ws 
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Tux citizens and commons of our lord the king 
of the city of Dublin, being convoked by virtue 
of this writ, have with unanimous conſent, and 
with one voice faid, that, according to the rights, 
liberties, laws, and cuſtoms of the land of Ireland, 
uſed from the conqueſt, they are not holden to fend 
any perſons from the ſaid land, to the parliaments or 
councils held in Engl ard, nor to treat, adviſe, and 
agree with our lord the king in England, as the 
writ requireth; nevertheleſs, from the reverence 
we owe our lord the king, our own pleaſure, in 
compliment of his commancs and for the preſent 
neceſſity, confidering the ruin and indigence of ſaid 
land and his faithful people, to be declared to our 
lord the king, on this condition, they grant unto 
John Blackboyne and John White citizens of ſaid 
city, elected for ſaid city, power to treat, adviſe, 
and agree with our lord the king, and his council 
in England, about the ſtate and government of ſaid 
land of Ireland, the power of ſaid Johns being 
reſerved to the ſaid citizens, about granting or levy- 
ing any other burthens in reſpect of the king; ſo 
nevertheleſs, that the ſaid concefſion or miſſion may 
not in future be prejudicial to faid citizens and 
commons, nor to the rights, privileges, liberties, 
laws and uſages, which the peers and commons of 
Ireland, and the citizens and commons of ſaid city 
have immutably uſed and enjoyed fince the con- 
queſt of Ireland. 

Tur like writ is directed to the mayor, ſeneſchal 
and bailiffs of the town of Drogheda on both ſides 
the water, mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 

Tre tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows 
in theſe words. . 

Tur burgeſſes and commons of the town of 
Drogheda on both ſides the water, being convok- 
ed by virtue of this writ, &c. grant power on this 
condition, &c. unto William White and Nicholas 
Starkey, elected for ſaid town, to treat, &c. as be- 
fore, mutatis mutandis, under the ſame date. 
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Tux like writ is directed to the mayor and 


bailiffs of the city of Waterford, mutatis mutan- 


dis, under the ſame date. 

Tae tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows in 
theſe words. T7 „ 

Tux citizens and commons of the city of Wa- 
terford of our lord the king, being convoked by 
virtue of this writ, by their common conſent and 
advice, we anſwer as to the contents of ſaid writ, 
that according to the liberties, privileges, rights, 
laws and uſages of ſaid city, and of the land of 
Ireland, we are not holden to chuſe and ſend any 
perſons from ſaid city to the parts of England, to 
the parliaments or councils to be held in England. 
Nevertheleſs, for the reverence we owe our moſt 
illuſtrious Lord the King of England, and on ac- 
count of the very urgent and imminent neceſſi 
of ſaid land at preſent, the rights, privileges, liber- 
ties, laws and uſages of ſaid land being ſafe to us 
and to the peers and commons of the ſame, we 
grant unto William Chaundhule and Geoffry For- 
ſtalls, by us elected, full power, to go to the parts 
of England, there to appear before our Lord the 
king, to treat, adviſe and agree about the ſafety, 
defence and good government of ſaid city and land, 
excepting, nevertheleſs, that we do not grant to 
the ſaid meſſengers or perſons, choſen for ſaid city, 
power of granting any burthens or ſubſidies on the 
citizens and commons of ſaid city for the preſent, 
and this on account of their poverty, the loſſes, 
expences and charges which muſt be raiſed, as if 
they were daily entailed on them, as well as on ac- 
count of the other charges and expences which the 
commons of ſaid city muſt of neceſſity be at for 


the defence of ſaid city, which though they are 


laid on according to the power of the citizens and 
commons of the faid city, are not ſufficient for a 
tenth part of the coſts and expences neceſſary to 
be expended on the mu oppoſing the 3 
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and rebels of our lord the king, the citizens and 
community, and the defence of ſaid city, and for 
thoſe reaſons and very many others to be declared 
by the ſaid choſen perſons or meſſengers of faia 
city before our lord the king in England, we can- 
not at preſent otherwiſe anſwer. 
Tu like writ is directed to the mayor and bal- 
liffs of the city of Limerick, under the ſame date. 
Tut tenor of the return of ſaid writ follows in 
theſe words. 3 | 
Tax names of the citizens choſen, having full 
power as well for themſelves, as for the citizens 
and commons of the city of Limerick, to, treat, 
adviſe, and agree, with our lord the king, before 
the feaſt of the Bleſſed Mary next enſuing, where- 
ever he ſhall then be in England, as that writ re- 


. Guires, viz. Henry Bercley and Thomas Kildare. 


Tae like writ is directed to the mayor and bai- 
I: Fs of the city of Cork, under the fame date. 


Tur tenor of the return of ſaid writ, follows 


1: theſe v:res. 
Villa Dalton and John Droupe, are choſen 
to appear before our lord the king and his council 
in England, to treat conſult, and agree, as the 


writ requires 


Tur lixe writ is directed to the ſuperior and go- 
vernor of the town of Kilkenny, &c. mutatis 
mutandis, as above, under the ſame date. 


Roskxr Flode and John Ledred are choſen by 


the ſuperior, governor, and burgeſſes, of the town of 
Kilkenny to go beyond ſea to our lord the king 
in Englard, and to appear before our ſaid lord 
the king and his council there, on the day in this 
writ appointed, and to do as this writ requires; 
The liberties and free uſages of the land of Ire- 
and and of faid town being ſaſe. 
Tue like writ is directed to the ſuperior and 
bailiffs of the town of Roſs, under the ſame date. 
Taz tenor of the return of ſaid writ follows in 
theſe words. ; "." Ton 
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Taz execution of this writ is done in the fol- 
lowing form, viz. 

WriLIAM Rykyll and Wiliiam Seymor are the 
two choſen to anſwer for the town of Roſs as the 
writ requires. 

Tar like writ is directed to the ſuperior and 
bailiffs of the town of Weys. under the ſame date. 

Tu tenor of the return ct ſaid writ follows 
in cheſe words. 


Janzs Freynſh and Laurence Bron burgeſſes 


of the town of Weys, are choſen by the ſuperior, 


bailiffs, and community of the town of Weys, 
which James and Laurence have power to treat, ad- 
viſe and agree, as well for themſelves, as the com- 
mons of faid town, and to appear before our lord 
the king and his council in England, wherever he 
be within fifteen days of the Purification of the 
the bleſſed Mary, as the writ requires. 


Tax like writ is directed to the ſuperior and 


bailiffs of the town of Youghall, under the ſame 
date. 

Br virtue of this mandate we have ak Ber- 
nard Baret and Richard Criſtofre to be choſen, 
having our full power for us, and the community 
of the town of Youghal, to treat, adviſe, and 
agree, before our moſt excellent lord the king and 
his moſt prudent council in England, according to 

the form pw" tenor of the above written mand ate. 

Ax becauſe it ſeemed to the faid governor and 
keeper, and to the faid council of Ireland, for 
the matters towards our lord the king and his 


council in England, that it would be more authen- 


tic to weaken them under the great ſeal of our 
lord the king in Ireland, than by any other 


by the advice and direction of the ſaid governor, 


keeper, and council of the king in Ireland. The 

great ſeal of our lord the king in Ireland aforeſaid, 
is put to theſe preſents in ü of the pre- 
miſes. 


Darxp 
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Darzp at Caſhel the 2oth, day of March, in 
the goth, year of the reign of Edward the third, 
fince the conqueſt of his — of England, 
and the 37th, year of France. 
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ouſly incenſed. Sir John Morris chief governor 
deſpiſed. Convention of Kilkenny. Spirited 
remonſtrance and petition to the throne favour- 
ably received. 291 
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Adminiſtrat:on of Ufford. His rigorous treat- 
ment of the great factious lords. Deſmond and 
Kildare 
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Kildare reduced and impriſoned. Earl of Deſ- 
mond eſcapes and flies. Returns on the death 
of Ufford. Is reftored to favour. Attends the 
king's ſervice in France. Earl of Kildare diſtn- 
guiſhed at the ſiege of Calais. Iriſh parhament 
grants a fubſidy. . ance and ſedition of an 
archbiſhop of Caſhel. Integrity of Rokeby the 
lord deputy. He is ſucceeded by the earl of 
Deſmond. Reſtored by the death of the earl. 
Ordinances for the regulation of the ſtate of Ire- 
land. Proviſion againſt odious diſtinctions be- 
tween the ſubjects of this land, —againſt the 
growing degeneracy of the Engliſh. Subjects 

divided. O'Brien and O'Connor in arms. The 
country harraſſed. Lord Lionel created chief 
governor of Ireland. Preparations for his de- 
parture. His forces. His attendants. His 
arrival in Ireland. Prejudices of lord Lionel. 
He forbids the old Engliſh to approach his camp. 
Conſequences of this order. The prince har- 
rafſed by the Iriſh enemy. Is in danger. Cor- 
rects his error, and ſummons the old Engliſh to 
attend him. Gains ſome advantages. A ſub- 
ſidy granted for his ſupport. Diſcipline of his 
troops. Duke of Clarence recalled. Factions 
enflamed by his conduct. He returns to his go- 
vernment. Convenes a parliament at Kilkenny. 
Object and purpoſe of this aſſembly. Statute of 
Kilkenny. Influence of this ordinance. Admi- 
niſtration of the earl of Deſmond. He is ſuc- 
ceeded by Sir William Windſore. Meaſures ta- 
ken againft the Iriſh enemy. Their dangerous 
progreſs. Inftance of the abhorrence conceived 
of Ireland. Miſdemeanour alledged againſt 
Windfore. He returns to the government. Is 
unſucceſsful. Penſions paid to the Iriſh. Re- 
preſentatives from the land of Ireland ſummoned 
to 
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to Weſtminſter. Anſwers to the king's writs. 
Gradual declenſion of the Engliſh intereſt, 
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Diſtreſſes of Ireland at the acceſſion of Richard the 
Second. Meaſures deviſed to relieve them. Ed- 
mund and Roger Mortimer lord deputies. Ire- 
land infeſted by the French and Scots. Philip 
de Courtney an oppreſſive governor. Earl of 
Oxford created marquis of Dublin. Inveſted 
with the dominion of Ireland. Supplied with 
money and forces. Marches towards his go- 
vernment. Returns to London. Created duke 
of Ireland. His diſgrace, defeat, and flight. 
His lordſhip of Ireland reſumed. Stanly and 
Ormond chief governors. Maintenance of the 
Engliſh power burdenſome. Duke of Glouceſter 
pares to undertake the adminiſtration of Ire- 
and. Prevented by the king, —who reſolves on 
an expedition into Ireland. Motives of this ex- 
pedition. His arrival in Ireland. His forces 
and attendants. Expectations formed from his 
preſence. Terror and ſubmiſſions of the Iriſh 
chieftains. Their homage. Their ſtipulations. 
The Iriſh chieftains entertained in Dublin. Their 
behaviour. Their anſwer to the king's offer to 
create them knights, They are knighted, and 
feaſted. Truce granted to the degenerate Eng- 
liſh. Richard ſolicited to return to England. 
He commits the government of Ireland to the 
earl of Marche, and embarks. No real advan- 
_ derived from his expedition. Inſurrection 
the Iriſh of Leinſter. Earl of Marche ſlain. 
Richard reſolves to avenge his death. His fatal 
ſecurity. His ſecond expedition into Ireland. 
Weakeneſs of his conduct. Art Mac-Murchad, 
| dejedtion. 
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dejection. Richardretreats. Parleyof Mac-Mur- 
chad. His interview with the duke of Gloucefter. 
His inſolent overtures. Reſentment of Richard. 
Fatal intelligence received. Richard betrayed, 

abandoned, and depoſed. 339 
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